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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1863. 


THE SALE OF WASTE LANDS AND REDEMPTION OF 
LAND-TAX IN INDIA, &c., CONSIDERED. 


SOME questions of very grave 
importance connected with the 
most cherished interests of the 
agricultural classes of India are 
now before the public, and are 
likely to form the subject of early 
and perhaps warm discussion dur- 
ing the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment, 

It should be clearly understood 
by the Imperial Legislature that 
the ryots of India, however sub- 
missive to Government, whether 
foreign or native, in their general 
conduct, are, on the one subject of 
their land interests, tenacious to a 
degree which is scarcely credible ; 
and that the one common cause 
which would most probably unite 
the whole population of India 
against the ruling power, would be 
an ignorant interference with their 
rights in the soil, whether defined 
or obscure, whether real or sup- 
posed in usage ; whether dormant, 
as in land out of cultivation ; or 
active, as in land under the plough. 
To tamper with the land or the 
landmarks is precisely the most 
critical danger to which our Go- 
vernment could expose itself. All 
former governments have recog- 
nised and avoided this rock of 
offence ; and there is no part of 
legislation which should be more 
carefully considered, or which 
should be guided upon principles 
more free from the least taint of 
selfish or unfair decision. 

The true incidents of the pro- 
perty in the public lands in India, 
which include as a general rule the 
whole area of the country, have 
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often been debated with very con- 
siderable diversity of opinion by 
able and experienced statesmen ; 
and the subject has again and again 
been laid aside by all practical 
men, as a doubtful and debateable 
—_ which required cautious 
1andling. It has now been forced 
upon Government by an energetic 
but not well-informed party, which, 
in the eager prosecution of its own 
views, and under the popular pre- 
tence of ‘developing the resources 
of India,’ whatever may be the real 
meaning of the term, has not only 
pushed the Local Government to 
the point of immature and dan- 
gerous decision, but has contrived 
to sow the seeds of dissension be- 
tween the ruling powers in Calcutta 
and London. The subject is diffi- 
cult, and may seem to be some- 
what dry to the general reader, 
but it will certainly occupy a con- 
siderable share of public attention ; 
and an adventitious interest has 
been given to the discussion by the 
late Minister ef Finance, who has 
taken up the question as his badge 
of party, and has challenged Sir 
Charles Wood and his Council to 
mortal combat in the political 
arena on this argument. 

It seems desirable, then, that the 
English public should be prepared 
to judge and determine, whether 
the Governor-General of India, in 
his Resolution on the sale of waste 
lands, and the redemption of the 
land-tax, or Sir Charles Wood, in 
his reply, stands upon the higher 
and safer ground ; and we propose 
therefore to consider some of the 

A 
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more salient points in dispute, in a 
manner which we hope may be in- 
telligible to the general reader. 
We begin at the beginning. 

On the 31st December, 1858, and 
again on the 16th March, 1859, the 
Home Government of India, then 
represented by Lord Stanley, called 
upon the Governor-General in 
Council to consider and report 
upon two points, which, in the 
words of the despatch, had been 
yressed upon the attention of the 
ae Minister, ‘ by persons who, 
either on behalf of themselves, or 
of companies which they propose 
to establish, are desirous of obtain- 
ing grants of unoccupied land.’ 
First, the sale of waste lands in 
perpetuity, discharged from all 

rospective demand on account of 
and revenue; second, permission 
to redeem the existing land revenue 
by the immediate payment of one 
sum equal in value to the revenue 
redeemed. 

It is quite clear, from the tenor 
of these two despatches, that the 
important subjects thus proposed 
for consideration were only in- 
tended for preliminary inquiry and 
report, and that no power was 
given to the local authority to take 
any independent or final action in 
measures of such moment. The 
last words of the despatch of the 
31st December seem to be conclu- 
sive on this point :—‘ But I parti- 
cularly request, in any suggestions 
or recommendations which you may 
submit to me, you will be especiall 
careful not to confine them to such 
as may be calculated for the exclu- 
sive advantage of European settlers, 
and which cannot be equally par- 
ticipated in by the agricultural 
community generally ; and in the 
second despatch there is an equal 
restriction of power, and a more 
careful and distinct recognition of 
the priority of claim in the soil 
held by the native inhabitants, 

Nevertheless, on the 21st Decem- 
ber, 1861, a resolution was passed 
in council by his Excellency the 
Governor-General, without any 
further communication with the 
Home Government, which com- 
mitted her Majesty’s Government, 
in so far as it could be committed 
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by an unauthorized act, to a scheme 
which ultimately would have sub- 
verted the whole system of revenue 
now in force in India, and indeed 
have abolished nine-tenths of its 
present resources ; and would have 
affected, and as far as we under- 
stand the subject, have seriously 
compromised, the rights of real 
property in land over the whole 
country. Moreover, these radical 
changes would appear to have been 
adopted at the suggestion and in 
the interest of those identical par- 
ties, against whose exclusive pre- 
tensions the Minister of State had 
distinctly cautioned the Local Go- 
vernment. Indeed, the main clauses 
of the Resolution appear to have 
been embodied without modifica- 
tion from the petitions of these 
enterprising capitalists. 

Now, we waive for the moment 
the intrinsic merits of the proposed 
rules. We shall consider presently 
whether the sale of waste lands in 
fee simple, and the redemption of 
land revenue, as measures, were 
wise or unwise, practicable or im- 

racticable, fair or unfair, legal or 
illegal: all these points are debate- 
able ; but it certainly does appear 
to be a radical mistake at starting, 
that a deliberative Government, 
with limited power, but placed in 
a position of peculiar delicacy and 
responsibility, should thus have 
needlessly embarrassed the Impe- 
rial Legislature, and wounded its 
own prestige and authority, by 
suddenly passing a resolution so 
comprehensive in its provisions, 
without awaiting the sanction of 
the Home Government. 

It is argued by those who are 
eagerly desirous to enter in and 
take possession of this land of pro- 
mise, and by their advocate, Mr. 
Laing, that the interference of the 
Minister of State and his Council 
should be strictly confined to the 
main principles of government, 
and that all details of administra- 
tion should be left to the Local 
Government. We do not dispute 
the position ; but we think a care- 
ful review of the Resolution, taken 
in connexion with the existin 
state of affairs in India, woul 
satisfy any impartial person that 
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the Resolution embraced questions 
of vital principle ; and that in dis- 
allowing in part or in whole the 
act of the Local Government, the 
Minister of State has not infringed 
upon those limits in the exercise of 
his authority, which are assigned 
by the persons who question his 
right. 

Let us consider the matter as it 
comes before us, 

The Resolution in the preamble 
sets forth that the ablest and most 
experienced officers concurred in 
opinion with private settlers, that 
substantial advantages would fol- 
low the adoption ‘of the sale of 
waste lands, but there was great 
diversity of opinion as to the ex- 
tent ; and then, with a view to in- 
clude European speculators and 
exclude native purchasers, undoubt- 
edly the most beneficial proprietors, 
it is added that, ‘as regards the 
sale of waste lands, there can be no 
question of the substantial benefit 
which must follow the establish- 
ment of settlers who will introduce 

rofitable and judicious cultivation 
into districts hitherto unreclaimed ; 
and the Governor-General ‘ confi- 
dently expects that harmony of in- 
terests between permanent Euro- 
pean settlers and the half-civilized 
tribes by whom most of these waste 
districts, or the country adjoining 
them, are thinly peopled, will con- 
duce to the material and moral im- 
provement of large classes of the 
Queen’s Indian subjects.’ 

And this is affirmed in spite of 
our sixty years’ experience in the 
indigo districts, and in the face of 
the agrarian rising which is spread- 
ing like a cancer wherever our tea 
plantations extend, 

We proceed to give in an 
abridged form the main conditions 
on which waste land—by which is 
understood all land that had been 
five years unoccupied—was to be 
bestowed in fee simple. 

The grant was to convey all 
rights of forest, pasturage, mines, 
fisheries, and all other property of 
Government in the soil ; the grantee 
was relieved from any condition to 
bring the land under cultivation. 
Each grant was limited to three 
thousand acres, but a grantee 
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might require other grants of equal 
extent to be reserved for his bene- 
fit on certain conditions, and this 
without limit in number. Prior 
claims to or on the estate were 
chiefly to be disposed of by the 
collector’s register. Thirty days’ 
notice was to be given, after which 
the deed was to be issued, and no 
claim was subsequently to disturb 
the title to the estate; but if a 
prior right was established, the 
Government undertook to compen- 
sate the original landowner, should 
his claim be proved within one 
year. The whole of the waste land 
of India was divided into cleared 
and uncleared. The cleared land 
was to be sold at five rupees (ten 
shillings) per acre, the uncleared at 
two and a half (five shillings.) 
Grants held under old rules were 
to be entitled to the benefit of the 
new regulation, but at a slightly 
enhanced price. Lands on which 
assessment has been fixed, if unoc- 
cupied, might be sold for twenty 
— purchase of the rate fixed; 

ut villagers to have a_ prefe- 
rential right to purchase. 37, 
the concluding clause, provides— 
‘The tenure of all waste lands 
granted under this Resolution, will 
be that of an hereditable and trans- 
ferable property held in perpetuity, 
free from all claims of the Govern- 
ment or of third persons, prior to 
or inconsistent with the grant,’ 

It will probably occur to the 
reader that large landed estates, 
in a fully populated country, where 
land is invariably liable to a cer- 
tain tax or rent to support the 
public revenue, were never offered 
to foreign speculators on easier 
terms. 

The second and still more im- 
portant rule decreed under this 
sweeping Resolution was, that the 
land revenue was to be made re- 
deemable all over India; the price 
was fixed at ‘twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the existing assessment.’ 
This privilege, however, was limited 
to one-tenth of the whole revenue ; 
that is to say, only one-tenth of 
the whole revenue could be thus 
redeemed, 

As the sole object and intent of 
the resolution was professedly di- 
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rected towards the encouragement 
of European settlers, it may be 
fairly assumed that the limitation 
in this measure was based upon 
some calculation that one-tenth of 
the revenue at the rate fixed upon 
new grants,and the favourable rate 
laid down for old grants, would 
afford sufficient scope for European 
speculation in the purchase and 
sale of landed property, and proba- 
bly prevent inconvenient competi- 
tion by native capitalists. Nothing 
is more clear than that the agita- 
tion of the whole subject originated 
with European capitalists. In fact 
this is prominently and specifically 
admitted in the Resolution, in the 
despatch in reply, and in all the 
correspondence connected with the 
subject. 

e must next dispose of Sir 
Charles Wood’s observations on the 
Resolution, and the limitations he 
deemed it necessary to place upon 
some of the provisions in either 
scheme, His despatch is dated on 
the oth July, 1862. 

As regards the harmony which 
the Government of India was 
pleased to anticipate between the 
settlers and the native inhabitants, 
particularly in remote districts not 
under the full protection of the 
police and courts of law, the 

finister of State apprehends that, 
‘on the contrary, passionately at- 
tached as they are Scaime to be to 
their ancestral lands, they might 
rather regard the intrusion of 
European strangers as an encroach- 
ment and a wrong inflicted on 
themselves ; differences and quar- 
rels ending in affrays and blood- 
shed might arise, which would.Jead 
to the necessity of employing armed 
force for their suppression,’ And 
Sir Charles Wood further remarks, 
what is certainly true, that ‘the 
necessity of affording protection to 
such scattered Europeans as might 
settle on such tracts would render 
their occupation by British sub- 
jects a source rather of weakness 
than of strength, in a_ political 
sense, to the British Government.’ 
The Minister, fully supported by 
all the experienced revenue officers 
in his Council, considers the price 
fixed upon the land to be wholly 
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inadequate and unequal, observing 
that ‘the proposal to divide all the 
unassessed and unclaimed lands 
throughout all India into two 
classes, unencumbered and jungle, 
and to sell the land of each class at 
an uniform price per acre, appears 
to be untenable? and he adds in 
illustration, ‘A tract enjoying every 
advantage of soil, climate, and 
situation, placed perhaps close to a 
navigable river or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a projected rail- 
way station, is to be dealt with as 
if of no more value than a tract of 
sandy desert far removed from all 
means of irrigation, and even from 
communication with other districts,’ 
This rule is, therefore, disallowed, 
and another substituted,—that an 
upset price is to be fixed by the 
local authority on each proposed 
grant, and the land is then to be 
sold by public auction, due notice 
having been previously given. 

It is further directed that no 
block of land should be put up to 
auction until fully surveyed ; that 
extended advertisement should be 
given, and other precautions which 
seem judicious are suggested. 

And then, as regards the nice 
point of prior existing claims, Sir 
Charles Wood considers that in a 
regular government it is not com- 
‘napa for the executive authority, 

y a mere resolution in council, to 
disallow and ride over the existing 
law of the land as ruled in all 
courts ; that the Statute of Limita- 
tion which fixed a minimum term 
of twelve years for the production 
of such claims,would come in direct 
collision with the Resolution which 
fixed the term at thirty days, in 
fact, although compensation was 
conditionally allowed for a further 
term of one year. And as regards 
compensation, it is clear that the 
original proprietor of an estate was 
not bound to commute his right in 
real property because a bungling 
or partial collector had chosen to 
sell his land to a compatriot. Ac- 
cording to the law he might demand 
the thing itself. The action would 
lie from the date of allotment ; the 
claim would not die out under 
twelve years, and for that period 
at least the grant would be reco- 
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verable in due course of law, or the 
grantee’s right must be upheld con- 
trary to the law. The question 
would be still more complicated in 
ryotwaree districts, in respect to 
which the Resolution laid down 
that any land might be sold which 
‘had been out of cultivation for 
five years.’ The Home Govern- 
ment anticipates that ‘claimants 
without number will spring up, 
causing a most serious embarrass- 
ment to the Local Government.’ 

The Minister annuls the rule 
under which estates to any amount 
were to be held in reserve for the 
future benefit of actual grantees. 

As regards the redemption of 
land revenue, which the Minister 
considers to be by far the most 
important portion of the Resolu- 
tion, it is observed ‘that the mea- 
sure has generally been advocated 
with the object of promoting the 
settlement of Europeans in India ; 
but it is pointed out that the 
Government could not fairly sanc- 
tion the redemption of a public tax 
by one section of the community, 
and deny the same privilege to the 
remainder; that the limitation, 
therefore, to one-tenth must be- 
come a dead letter, or give rise to 
well-founded discontent; that a 
general redemption of land revenue 
would overwhelm the treasury 
with money, and leave all future 
governments bare of any resources; 
and that the whole question was 
surrounded by difficulties which 
required at any rate very careful 
consideration. Sir C. Wood con- 
siders, therefore, that if the power 
of redeeming was extended at the 
discretion of the Local Government 
so as to include lands required for 
dwelling-houses, factories, gardens, 
plantations, and other similar pur- 
poses, it would probably meet every 
case for which provision need be 
made, 

The rest of the despatch is de- 
voted to the subject of the perpe- 
tual settlement of revenue in all 
India, which, under certain re- 
strictions, Sir Charles Wood, sup- 
ported by the opinion of Sir John 

awrence, but in opposition to the 
views of Mr. Mangles, is willing to 
sanction. This is a separate ques- 
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tion, and must be separately dis- 
cussed, 

Now, as regards the sale of waste 
lands, we fully concur in the views 
taken by the Minister of State and 
his council as far as they go. If 
unknown quantities of land are to 
be sold at a nominal price to 
strangers and pilgrims and not 
sojourners, assuredly it is needful 
to take due precaution against the 
confliction of prior claims, the 
heartburnings and jealousies of 
ousted proprietors, and a chronic 
collision with our own courts of 
law ; but besides and before all 
these practical difficulties, a ques- 
tion of principle presents itself, 
which does not seem to have been 
considered by either government. 

Has the British Government, 
constitutionally or legally, any 
power or right to alienate on a 
Seep scale the land of India, by 
deed of gift or sale, in fee simple, 
free from all claim by any future 
government or municipality or 
other party, and as a transferable 
and inheritable estate ? 

It appears to us that any legiti- 
mate authority possessed by the 
British Government is, in fact, in- 
herited from previous rulers, and 
when not prescribed by statute, is 
limited by immemorial usage, 
which represents the common law 
of India. The due observance of 
this law or usage is perhaps the 
only bond under which we can 
fairly claim the allegiance of the 
subject. 

We are not aware that the British 
Government has ever acquired any 
new right over the inhabitants, by 
conquest, treaty, ur otherwise; and 
it is quite certain that whenever a 
native sovereign or prince was set 
aside, we introduced our Govern- 
ment with a full promise and un- 
derstanding that we undertook to 
protect the people in all their rights 
and privileges of person and pro- 
perty. Our title to govern India 
rests upon these conditions; and 
as a general rule, we guaranteed a 
better protection than had before 
been given, as the reason of our 
intrusion. 

We think we may affirm without 
dispute, that the project of selling 
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the common lands of India, as a 
Government measure, is wholly 
unprecedented, and that it will 
grate upon the minds of the people 
as an invasion of their general 
rights. We believe that no Bad- 
shah or Nuwaub under Mahomedan 
or Moghul rule, or rajah under 
any ancient or modern Hindoo 
dynasty, has ever attempted to sell, 
or has assumed the right of selling, 
to individual proprietors, any por- 
tion of the land in fee simple, at 
any price, whether real or nominal. 

Land has certainly beenalienated, 
both as jaghires and in enam or 
gift; for public service, both civil 
and military; forthe support of reli- 
gious institutions ; for purposes of 
charity, public and private ; andon 
military tenure, for the support of 
troops; and sometimes, we admit, 
profligate ministers and sordid 
petty chieftains have sold or 
granted land in small quantities 
to favourites, or for large fees, 
called ‘Nuzuranah ; but such sales 
and gifts have always been repu- 
diated by every regular govern- 
ment as contrary to serishta or 
rule; and they have been exten- 
sively disallowed and resumed 
under the operation of our own 
enam commissions. All jaghires 
are held to be resumable, and 
nothing is bestowed under such 
grants but the Government right 
in the land ; and enams, the tenure 
of which is held to be of greater 
validity, derive their real title from 
length of possession. 

But we believe it will not be 
disputed that up to the date of the 
Resolution of Government on the 
17th of October, 1861, as a fact, the 
practice of selling land at a price 
by the ruling power was altogether 
unknown. 


But again, if it be true that a. 


man may do what he likes with his 
own, the converse proposition must 
be equally true in a logical sense, 
that a man may not do what he 
likes with that which is not his 
own. 

Is, then, the land of India, ac- 
cording to the common law or im- 
memorial usage, the undivided 
property of the Government? and 
supposing it to be,is it personal 
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or peculiar to the Government im 
esse ; or has the Government in 
posse the right of entail? 

We apprehend that to make a 
sale in fee simple really valid, the 
land should be free from all other 
claims, by individuals or munici- 
palities ; and also free from any 
claim by any future Government 
under which land is held over all 
India ; and that it is a great abuse 
of power in the existing Govern- 
ment to barter its own property in 
the land, and out of favour or 
affection, or for money, to release 
certain landowners from the com- 
mon burden which is, or ought to 
be, equally borne by the whole body 
politic of cultivators, whether 
tenants or landowners, and which 
in the custom of the country con- 
stitutes the public revenue, 

Another question is, has the 
Government an undivided property 
in the land, as against the coeval 
and co-ordinate rights of the people, 
whether as a body, or in separate 
communities or individually ? 

The best authority on the tenure 
of land, whether practically as a 
statesman and revenue officer, or 
theoretically as a student, was Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, who 
thus expresses his opinion on the 
general question in his History of 
India, pages 72-3 :— 


The account of the different occupants 
of the land naturally leads to the much- 
agitated question of the property in the 
soil, which some suppose to be vested in 
the State, some in the great zemindars, 
some in the village landowners, and some 
in the tenant. 

Property in the land seems to consist 
in the exclusive use and absolute disposal 
of the powers in the soil in perpetuity, 
with the right to alter or destroy the soil 
itself, where such an operation is possible. 
These privileges combined form the ab- 
stract idea of property. Where they are 
found united, there is property, and no- 
where else. Now, the king possesses the 
exclusive right to a proportion only of 
the produce : the right is permanent, and 
the king can dispose of it at his pleasure, 
but he cannot interfere with the soil 
beyond this limit, 


It is hardly necessary to say that 
a Government has no right to sell 
to another what it does not possess, 
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Mr. Elphinstone, however, adds, 
to other remarks of the same pur- 
port— 


From all this it is apparent that where 
there are village communities and per- 
manent tenants, there is no perfect pro- 
perty in any of the sharers. Where there 
are neither communities nor permanent 
tenants, the king, doubtless, is the full 
and complete proprietor, and all subse- 
quent rights are derived from his grant 
or lease; but,’ he observes, ‘many dis- 
putes are caused by the assumption that 
where the Government attends to no 
rights, no rights are now in being ; yet 
these rights are asserted by the sufferers, 
and not denied by those who violate them. 
Practically, the question is not in whom 
the property resides, but what proportion 
of the produce is due to each party. ... 
It has been mentioned that the king can 
alienate his share in a village. In like 
manner he alienates large portions of 
territory, including numerous villages, 
and as well of tracks of unappropriated 
wastes ; but in all these cases it is only 
his own right that he makes over. 


It is hardly necessary to consider 
whether Mr. Elphinstone is correct 
in supposing that the King or Go- 
vernment has power to alienate 
permanently even its own share of 

roperty, in which it has only.a 
ife interest; or whether, within 
the limits of India Proper, it has 
any real power to sell land in fee 
simple even in uninhabited coun- 
tries, if such there were. There 
may be desert land in India, wholly 
uninhabited, where the Govern- 
ment might claim an undivided 
property in the soil, in the words 
which the poet has put into the 
mouth of Alexander Selkirk— 


I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 


We know of no such desert land, 
nor of any land where population 
is not or has not been ; but whether 
or not, the grants which: were to 
be disposed of under the resolution 
of the Governor-General, assuredly 
do not refer to any such terra 


incognita, And the grants which 
have been bestowed before and 
after the resolution, over all which 
the benefit of the resolution ex- 
tends, do not happen to have fallen 
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in any such desolate places, but, 
on the contrary, have brought the 
grantees into immediate hostile 
collision, not with the fowls and 
the brutes, but with human beings, 
who believe that they have.a prior 
right of possession, either as com- 
munities or as occupants, 

‘Towns, hill stations, sanitaria,. 
canals, railroads, and navigable 
rivers, are not usually found in 
uninhabited regions ; and both the 
resolution itself, and the despatch 
in reply, contemplate these advan- 
tages as being the concomitant in- 
cidents of the proposed grants. 

But what, in fact, has given rise 
to this eager desire for land in fee 
simple? 

For sixty years European capi- 
talistshad been realizing enormous 
profits from the manufacture and 
sale of indigo, They compelled 
the ryot to grow indigo at his own 
proper risk, and then to sell it at a 
price about three or four hundred 
per cent. below its marketable 
value. In process of time, and as 
knowledge increased, the ryot be- 
came restive under the burthen ; 
and then, to increase his power 
over the cultivators, the so-called 
indigo planter, by a small expen- 
diture of money and the exercise 
of influence in high quarters, gra- 
dually acquired zemindaree rights 
over a considerable portion of the 
indigo districts. Finally, however, 
under the new light of the recent 
rebellion, the serfs of Bengal posi- 
tively refused to grow indigo for 
the benefit of the manufacturer, or 
to deliver it at a price so much 
below its value. The planters then 
declared their determination to 
raise the rent of their land to an 
extent that should reimburse them 
for their loss of profit in indigo. 
The ryot resisted this sudden rise 
in rent, and enormous litigation 
ensued and still continues. 

It was, in the first place, to meet 
this difficulty—to acquire an un- 
divided property over these zemin- 
daree lands, with power to evict 
tenants, or to enhance their rents 
to an unlimited amount,—that the 
European capitalists commenced 
this agitation on the subject of 
land tenures, We shall not discuss 
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the legality or the wisdom of the 
qlispute. Land is worthless with- 
out tenants, and the tenants of 
India have positive rights of occu- 
pancy, which is their share in the 
property of the land, as clear and 
defined as belongs to the Govern- 
ment or the landowner, and which 
can neither be ignored nor annihi- 
lated. But at this point we only 
wish to observe that indigo estates 
do not lie in desert islands, but in 
the midst of a thickly populated 
and highly cultivated country, and 
grants falling in such pleasant 
ane cannot be included in unin- 

bited or unoccupied land. Again, 
at the present moment, and at the 
time the resolution was passed in 
Calcutta, all Assam, Sylhet, and 

har were being placed under 
martial law, to protect the Euro- 
pean tea-planter from the inhabi- 
tants, who dispute their right to 
take possession of the Government 
grants, to which land they prefer a 
— claim. And once more, a 


etter lies before us, in which a 
wholly unbiassed spectator ob- 
serves, in respect to coffee planting 
in Wynaad, in a totally different 


part of the country— Such fine 
scenery, so beautiful a country, 
and interesting people, I do not 
think I have ever seen. Coffee is 
all the rage there, and everywhere 
fine forests are being cut down to 
substitute coffee. Of course this 
cannot be helped; but the Euro- 
peans I found there mostly to be 
grasping, selfish, and ever-ready to 
think the natives and their land 
were made for them to despoil. 
Besides, few of them were real 
capitalists—merchants’ clerks, &c., 
aping the airs of gentlemen.’ 

Thus far, then, the grants which 
have been given, and which the 
resolution proposes to give, in un- 
limited quantities all over the 
country, clearly come under the 
description of ordinary waste land, 
such as Mr. Elphinstone declares 
is not the undivided property of 
Government ; and over the whole 
of which there is a right of pro- 
perty held by communities, which 
is dormant in uncultivated land, 
but exists notwithstanding, and 
comes into activity, and will be 
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asserted whenever the land is 
broken up. 

It should be understood by the 
English legislator, that the normal 
condition of India is that the whole 
area is divided into townships, to 
every one of which a certain por- 
tion of land is attached, and the 
boundaries of which are clearly 
defined, and have been religiously 
maintained from time immemorial, 
These boundaries extend on every 
side till they meet the boundaries 
of the neighbouring villages. There 
are no intervening blocks of land. 
Large portions of the land lying 
within the village boundaries may 
be waste, chiefly the result of over- 
assessment ; but this does not give 
the Government an undivided pro- 
perty in the soil, nor is it possible 
to bestow upon a foreign capitalist 
any such undivided right without 
infringing the immemorial right of 
the village community. It would 
virtually be throwing down and 
removing those village landmarks 
for the integrity of which every 
villager is ready to lay down his 
life. And this is not said hyper- 
bolically. Every revenue officer 
knows that the villagers will de- 
fend their claim over strips of land 
usually waste and of no real 
value, with a tenacity and violence 
amounting to recklessness, And it 
is a fatal mistake on the part of 
Government to suppose that it has 
any power to isolate large blocks of 
land, and convey them in perpe- 
tuity to separate proprietors, foreign 
and non-resident, and free from 
those claims upon the whole sur- 
face of the land, which are held in 
shares by the Government, the 
landowner, and the tenant, but 
which is not the undivided pro- 
perty of any party, either to sell or 
to grant. 

We therefore do not believe that 
grants of land in fee simple, lying 
anywhere within the limits of sur- 
vey or within the reach of the 
eee past or present, are 
valid. We do not believe that the 
Government can sell or grant to 
another what does not belong to 
itself. The right of the true in- 
heritors of the soil does not and 
ought not to depend upon the in- 
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complete and unsafe records of the 
Government collector. There is 
no record of rights in land not 
under cultivation ; and the records 
which do exist are not admitted to 
be correct, as between the Govern- 
ment and themselves, by the par- 
ties chiefly interested. ‘The vil- 
lagers availed themselves of the 
confusion of the mutiny to destroy 
these papers whenever they could 
gain possession of them. Papers 
prepared on doubtful data are no 
evidence against the right derived 
from ancient usage, which is the 
true charter of the people’s rights. 
As far as the experiment has ex- 
tended the result has been un- 
happy. So long as the mischief is 
partial, the courts of law and nu- 
merous detachments may keep in 
check all resistance ; but we believe 
that any general attempt to bestow 
the land of India upon foreign or 
native capitalists in fee simple— 
that is to say, on a tenure hereto- 
fore unknown in India, and which 
manifestly is unfair to the commu- 
nity at large—will be met by an 
outbreak of rebellion such as we 
have not yet seen or anticipated. 
We will endeavour to ilinstrate 
the financial and social effect of the 
indiscriminate sale of waste lands 
by the case of Berar, which was 
assigned by the Nizam in 1853. 
There is a peculiar fitness in this 
instance, because we observe that 
the sale of waste lands was origi- 
nally pressed upon the Home Go- 
vernment in relation to these dis- 
tricts ; and the writer of this paper 
is able to discuss the question with 
an actual knowledge of fact, as he 
was an eye-witness, and indeed the 
responsible Government agent for 
the land settlement for seven years 
after the district came under Eng- 
lish management. 
The ie of Berar is known to 
be one of the most fertile and 
opulous districts in Southern 
ndia ; but two causes had reduced 
the cultivation and impoverished 
the people. The one was the 
famine which happened in 1833, 
and the scarcity of 1845; the other 
was, that the revenue farmers of 
the Nizam, by their exactions, had 
disheartened the cultivators, and 
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an immense proportion of the 
richest land was covered with 
Babool jungle. 

On a rough estimate there were 
about 1,000,000 acres of good land 
wholly uncultivated. This land 
was offered to the villagers on 
leases of about seven years; for 
the first one or two years without 
any rent, for the remaining five 
years there was a fixed graduated 
charge, and at the expiration of the 
term the land was to come under 
full assessment. 

On these conditions the land has 
been taken up as fast as ploughs 
could be brought into operation ; 
and the whole face of the country 
is changing from mere forest and 
waste into one sheet of cultivation 
—the people prosperous and con- 
tented, the municipal rights fully 
satisfied, and the revenue in- 
creased. 

When the whole of this land 
shall be brought under cultivation, 
and the seven years’ leases have 
expired, the financial result will be 
that the revenue will have bene- 
fited about £100,000 per annum, 
and this not only without any 
prejudice to the interests of the 
pone, but with the full advantage 
of large profits; for the Govern- 
ment revenue at the utmost only 
absorbs one-third of the profit, and 
in Berar it is probably scarcely 
one-fifth. 

But if, instead of letting out this 
land, which had been ten, twenty, 
and thirty years out of cultivation, 
it had been divided into blocks 
and sold at 5s. per acre to the 
foreign capitalists in fee simple, 
the result would have been as 
follows :— 

The Government would have 
realized £250,000, which, capi- 
talized and invested at five per 
cent., would have given a perma- 
nent revenue of £12,500 instead of 
£100,000, which, under the present 
system, will be realized. But be- 
sides this, every acre of land which 
is brought under cultivation is 
liable to certain municipal dues, 
which are the hereditary rights of 
the village and district officials, 
The deshmooks and deshpandeas 
receive five per cent, on the fixed 
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revenue. The potails, putwarrees 
(accountants), blacksmiths, dhairs, 
barbers, priests, and temples are 
each entitled to certain grain huks 
or dues, usually commuted into 
small money charges, and which 
may be computed altogether at 
about twenty per cent. on the 
Government revenue, but is paid 
separately and in excess of the 
Government demand. 

Under the operation, then, of the 
resolution of Government, the re- 
venue would have been reduced 
seven-eighths, and all municipal 
dues, real property, the fruit and 
the reward of service done and 
doing, and which in the present 
condition of the country are held 
to be essential to the comfort and 
wellbeing of each village commu- 
nity, and which from ancient usage 
has become engrained into their 
social system, would have been 
annihilated, in ‘order that certain 
foreign speculators might realize 
enormous profits, 

We do not admit that the culti- 
vation of the land—or in the cant 
phrase, the development of the re- 
sources of the country—was in 
contemplation. The secretary of 
the Landowners’ Association stipu- 
lated that any condition requiring 
the grantee to bring any portion of 
the land under cultivation within 
any specified time should be struck 
out ; and we believe that the reso- 
lution would merely have given 
rise to extensive land jobbing in a 
rich district like Berar ; but in any 
case, what would the social con- 
dition of a district have become, 
when the people found that the 
land which they believed had been 
allotted to each village for its own 
benefit, was handed over to 
strangers, and the rights and dues 
of all the more influential and 
useful members of the community 
suddenly abolished in favour of a 
non-resident proprietor? There 
would have been feud and incen- 
diarism, and bloody affrays in every 
village, and the most prosperous 
and best contented province in 
India would have been reduced to 
anarchy and desolation. 

This and other tentative mea- 
sures relating to the land are forced 
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upon Government by European 
capitalists at the present juncture, 
because the rise of prices all over 
India indicate a probably enormous 
increase in the value of land. The 
gold and silver fruit of the Indian 
tree having been shaken in its 
other branches, the possession of 
land seems to offer apples of fresh 
sromise to the enterprising specu- 
ox We believe that, like the 
fruit on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
they would turn into dust and 
ashes in their mouths. We do not 
believe that Europeans anywhere 
in the plains of India could follow 
out-door employment without in- 
finite danger to their own health 
and life, and rapid deterioration 
and degeneracy in their progeny. 
We are told that indigo-planters 
are healthy men, more like English 
farmers. We all know perfectly 
well that there is no such person 
as an European indigo-planter. 
The natives, under compulsion, 
grow indigo, and deliver the plant 
into the factories at a price far 
below its real value; the Europeans 
manufacture the dye, working 
through the medium of paid native 
functionaries, and living them- 
selves surrounded by every luxury, 
without the slightest exposure. 
The moment they realize a large 
fortune they retire to England ; but 
this is not settling, nor would India 
receive any benefit from the tem- 
porary presence of men who would 
transfer their families and all they 
possess to another country when it 
suited their purpose. 

The Resolution implies that there 
is no difference of opinion about 
the advantage of Europeans set- 
tling in India; on the contrary, the 
minutes and reports from all parts 
of the country express doubt, and 
the scheme is chiefly held to be 
practicable only on the tops of hills. 
The Government of Madras for that 
Presidency says, ‘ Only a very small 
proportion of the whole also can be 
regarded as at all suited to the 
purpose of European settlers ? and 
this Government declines to admit 
them wherever the land is subject 
to ‘ recognised rights of the village 
communities.’ The Commissioner 
of Mysore, with reference to the 
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supposed salubrity of that table 
land, produces medical statistics 
to prove that the climate is wholly 
unsuitable. The Resident at 
Hyderabad says, ‘I consider the 
climate of the two Berars, where 
alone blocks of waste of sufficient 
size are available, would be fatal to 
any attempt at European coloniza- 
tion.” The Commissioner of the 
assigned districts confirms this 
view. The Governor of Bombay 
for the whole of that Presidency 
observes, ‘The settlement of Euro- 
eans in this country in such num- 
ers as to be worthy of being 
termed the colonization of India, 
has always appeared to me a 
chimera. The best part of the 
country is fully occupied. Where 
the revenue survey has been intro- 
duced, even the inferior soils are 
rapidly being brought into culti- 
vation. It will not pay to buy out 
the natives, and they cannot be 
turned out to accommodate settlers.’ 
He adds that the climate is so hos- 
tile, that if the land were unoccu- 
ied no extensive settlement could 
e made; and he judiciously re- 
marks, ‘for any political purpose 
such an occupation of the soil 
would be useless. In times of 
difficulty, indeed, the presence of a 
smal] number of dispersed families 
in aremote district would be rather 
an embarrassment than an advan- 
tage.’ 

We might multiply these opi- 
nions from every part of India, had 
we space for further extracts, For 
our own part, we do not believe in 
European settlement at all, it is 
merely a money speculation. As 
soldiers, as administrators, as rulers, 
as merchants, as engineers, there is 
profitable, creditable, and useful 
occupation for Europeans in every 
grade ; and for the free and ad- 
vantageous employment of their 
capital and enterprise ; but not as 
settlers on the land, or as colonists 
in any shape. The climate under- 
mines European life, and the chil- 
dren degenerate, even though the 
father live to a good old age. There 
isthe antipathy of race, and an 
irreconcileable difference in habits 
feelings, and sympathies ; and 
there would be a constant collision 
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of interest on the very point where 
the native is most sensitive. When 
the late Lord Metcalfe proposed as 
a theme, the state of native feel- 
ings towards their European supe- 
riors, he was surprised to learn, 
from the essay of a mild Hindoo 
student, that we never entered a 
house or left it, sat down or rose 
up, ate, drank, slept, or talked, 
without in some way offending the 
taste, and shocking the sentiments 
and feelings of our native acquain- 
tance and dependents, And it 
was with reference to these views 
that that benevolent and sagacious 
statestaan observed, ‘we should 
one morning wake up and find the 
whole thing blown up.’ 

This was not believed until its 
prophetic truth was almost realized 
in 1857, when the sudden outburst 
of latent hatred in classes which 
we best understood and had most 
benefited, painfully proved the 
real danger of our position in 
India. What saved us then was 
the inaction of the agricultural 
classes over the greater part of 
India, We had generally respected 
their rights in the land, and we 
were repaid by their allegiance in 
our time of greatest need. In the 
North-West Provinces and Oude 
there was a tendency to popular 
insurrection, because, under a well- 
intended but vicious fiscal settle- 
ment, their rights in the land had 
been jeopardized and invaded by 
confiscation and sale; but as a 
general rule, all their rights, real or 
supposed, dormant or active, had 
been recognised and secured. 

And is our only safety-valve to 
be removed by an ignorant inter- 
ference with these interests, upon 
a vague and mistaken idea that 
Europeans could teach the natives 
a better system of cultivation, and 
improve their moral condition? 
The natives of India are better 
farmers than Europeans and Ame- 
ricans, and have beaten them 
whenever and wherever the experi- 
ment has been tried. The potails 
and permanent tenants have a prac- 
tical knowledge of the rotation of 
crops and the management of their 
land, equal or superior to the best 
farmers in England; and the gar- 
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deners and cultivators of wet land 
will show a weight of crop exceed- 
ing in value and amount anything 
that could be elsewhere shown. 
What is required to make India a 
garden of abundance and fertility, 
doubling, trebling, and quadru- 
pling the present produce, is sim- 
ply an equal and moderate assess- 
ment, and just and efficient laws. 
This is the true plan to develope 
the resources of India. There is 
no want of capital, labour, skill, or 
industry. All. these advantages 
would be brought into full play if 
we ceased to disturb the native 
mind with crotchety ideas, or to 
alarm them with tentative schemes 
suggested and forced upon Govern- 
ment by interested parties. 

The Minister of State and his 
experienced Council have not, then, 
exceeded their duty in placing 
under restriction the wholesale 
alienation of land, on conditions 
not compatible with the interests 
of the rest of the tax-paying com- 
munity, and which was likely to 
violate and ride over the hereditary 
rights of the native inhabitants. 
The resolution of the Governor- 
General was vague, crude, and 
dangerous, hastily prepared and 
suddenly brought forward; and 
Sir C. Wood, on every considera- 
tion of prudence and discipline, 
was bound to modify the unautho- 
rized act of the Local Government. 
We wish that his veto had been 
more decided ; the sale of waste 
land, even under the conditions 
allowed, is liable to extensive 
abuse; and the new rules laid 
down by Mr. Beadon, the governor 
of Bengal, and now in force, prove 
too clearly that the snake has been 
scotched but not killed. 

As regard the redemption of the 
land-tax, we have first to consider 
the aspect of the times under 
which this resolution was pub- 
lished. According to Mr. Laing’s 
own statement, all India had been 
convulsed by an attempt, which 

roved abortive, to supplement the 
and-tax of India by indirect tax- 
ation. The last five years’ expe- 
rience had proved, even to the 
conviction of the Minister of Fi- 
nance, that the people of India 
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would not submit to new taxes ; 
and the Government had been com- 
pelled not only to abolish such 
taxes, but also to repay actual col- 
lection. At the same time, there 
has been a steady increase of ex- 
penditure. New charges, both 
inilitary and civil, have become 
necessary to meet political danger 
and social advancement. Within 
ten years the costs of Government 
have risen from £29,000,c00— 
speaking in round numbers—to 


_ £40,000,000 per annum ; and there 


is little prospect that this expendi- 
ture will be materially reduced. 
In this critical state of our financial 
condition, the Local Government 
thinks it is safe to sell its birth- 
right in the perpetual fund of the 
land-tax, to bring into the treasury 
at one fell swoop the income of 
twenty years, and to relinquish all 
future claim. Extravagant and 
reckless incumbents have occasion- 
ally practised the same trick upon 
their hereditary estates ; but they 
have left behind them a name 
which would hardly suit a respect- 
able government. 

The land revenue of India, pro- 
perly understood and properly ad- 
ministered, is the safest, cos op- 
pressive, most elastic, and most 
just source of supply that was ever 
possessed by any nation. It is 
based upon real property, which 
the Government holds and the 
people cheerfully admit, under the 
sanction of ancient usage, as con- 
firmed by the oldest country re- 
cords, and the institutes and sta- 
tutes which have come down to us. 

The land revenue may not have 
been popular, elastic, or successful 
under the different schemes of col- 
lection which have disfigured our 
own fiscal management ; and in- 
finite abuses, worse than any we 
have practised, have prevailed 
under native Governments, which 
have farmed out the revenue to 
contractors ; but a just and mode- 
rate land assessment, fixed under 
regular survey, and with a due 
regard to locality, soil, and other 
incidents, would never oppress the 
people, and is universally consi- 
dered to bearight of property held 
by the Government over the soil. 
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To sell this permanent and sub- 
stantial right on any vague calcu- 
lation of political economy, the 
principles of which do not apply 
to India, appears to be the wildest 
and most profligate waste of re- 
sources that was ever pu by 
any Government; and we doubt 
not that such will be the public 
opinion on this part of the points 
in issue. We, therefore, do not 
detain the reader by unnecessary 
argument, 

We shall now consider, as care- 
fully as our short space may admit, 
the subject of the perpetual settle- 
ment which the Home Government 
has sanctioned, This measure is 
to be gradually introduced, after a 
careful survey, whenever the as- 
sessment shall appear to have 
reached a true average rate, and to 
have been fixed on a fair basis. 
Many good reasons are given, all 
having more or less weight: and 
the views of the Minister of State 
are supported by a successful and 
sagacious statesman, Sir John Law- 
rence. But Mr. Mangles and other 
able men dissent from the measure. 

We cannot but consider that it 
deviates from the true principle on 
which our revenue in India should 
rest. The Government demand is 
essentially ruled by proportion ; 
and this proportion is a variable 
quantity, depending upon the 
market value of the produce of the 
soil. If a perpetual settlement 
were fixed too high, it must be 
given up; if too low, it is a per- 
manent abandonment of a resource 
which would always be useful to 
Government, and under an im- 
proved condition of the people 
might become necessary. At pre- 
sent, and under the usage of the 
country, the Government has an 
undoubted right to receive an en- 
hanced revenue should the value of 
produce permanently rise and its 
own necessities increase. The 
question is, is it better to retain 
this ancient right, and avail our- 


selves moderately of its profits 
as expenditure increases, or by 
limiting ourselves in respect to this 
resource, be driven into new and 
unpopular taxation at some future 
It is observable that with 


time ? 
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a permanent rise of prices there 
has been a corresponding increase 
of expenditure. This is the expe- 
rience of the last ten years in India, 
and is universally true in the his- 
tory of every nation advancing to- 
wards civilization. The fact is sig- 
nificant. 

The Minister of State appears to 
have been mainly influenced in this 
measure by the arguments of 
Colonel David Baird Smith in his 
famine Report, and by the appa- 
rent success of the perpetual 
settlement in Bengal ; a we pro- 
pose, therefore, to analyse briefly 
the true value of Colonel Smith’s 
remarks upon the revenue; and 
then to determine how far the 
prosperous condition of Bengal is 
attributable to the principle of 
ye in the settlement. 

Jolonel Smith, without 
experience in revenue management, 
had taken up an idea that a per- 
petual settlement was the panacea 
for all evils incident to fiscal rule 
in India, and it was quite natural 
that he should endeavour to prove 
his doctrine in his Report upon the 
famine. 

Stated shortly, his argument is 
this: The people had improved 
under a‘thirty years’ settlement in 
the North-West Provinces, there- 
fore they would still more improve 
under a perpetual settlement. But 
what is the proof of improvement ? 
He argues that the famine of 1837 
caused the death of 800,000 
persons. The famine of 1861 only 
caused the death of 80,000, There 
was the same area and equal in- 
tensity of famine, therefore the 
people must have acquired larger 
resources from the settlement. 

But the whole hypothesis rests 
upon data merely imaginary and 
factitious, Colonel Smith had not 
the slightest ground to say that 
the loss of life by famine in 1861 
amounted to 80,000 souls ; and he 
had still less right to assume that 
the loss of life in 1837 approached 
to 800,000 persons. Neither has 
he any reliable data to show that 
the area of the famine was the 
same in either year ; and his infe- 
rence that, because the price of 
grain rose in 1861 to eight seers 


any . 
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per roopee, and only to ten in 1837, 
therefore the intensity of famine 
was greater in 1837, is fallacious. 
Grain is selling in this pleasant 
town of Cheltenham, at the same 
price as it sold at Delhi during the 
famine, and there is no famine in 
Cheltenham. Between the years 
1837 and 1861, the ordinary price 
of cereals over all India had nearly 
doubled, and therefore the rise 
was proportionately less in 1861 
than in 1837. But as regards the 
mortality, = admits that in 1861, 
on the spot at the time, and with 
full powers, he is unable to make 
‘any estimate having even the 
slightest claim to confidence.’ Yet 
immediately afterwards he fixes 
the number by a guess at 80,000; 
and he shows by figures elsewhere, 
that 500,000 persons had left the 
. famished districts in quest of food 
and work, 

Well, as regards 1837, he also 
confesses that no record of the 
loss of life was in existence, if any 
had ever been made. But as hefinds 
that there had been a certain loss 
of revenue in the three succeeding 
years, and that the statistical re- 
turns of 1831 as compared with 
1837-8, in one district showed a 
decrease of population, Colonel 
Smith jumps to the conclusion 
that in either case the loss of life 
may be assumed over the whole 
famine area at a proportionate rate, 
and hence infers that 800,000 per- 
sons had died. Why, Colonel 
Smith seems to have forgotten that 
in 1861, according to his own 
statement, 500,000 had quitted the 
province, besides those who had 
died, and that the local loss of 
revenue and decrease of popula- 
tion might be attributed to the 
same cause in 1837. 

Now, a perpetual settlement, to 
be beneficial must be certain, mo- 
derate, and equal; and unless the 
thirty years’ settlement fulfilled 
these conditions, it is impossible 
the agricultural classes could have 
become more prosperous. Colonel 
Smith, not being a revenue officer, 
does not appear to be aware that 
the thirty years’ settlement fixed by 
Mr. Bird and Mr. Thomason, was 
chiefly based upon the principle 
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of joint responsibility ; and under 
this system no tenant can be cer- 
tain about his rent, as he is bound 
to make good the defalcations of 
his idle or insolvent neighbour. 
But Colonel Smith might at least 
have drawn a simple inference 
from his own facts. He shows 
that the assessment under the 
thirty years’ settlement was not 
only excessive, but ruinously so. 
He says that if the perpetual settle- 
ment had been fixed in 1803 as 
then proposed, ‘it appears clear 
that it would have involved, un- 
consciously to its authors, a hide- 
ous amount of injustice and wrong.’ 
But then Colonel Smith hopes that 
in the intervening period up to 
1834, when the thirty years’ settle- 
ment was introduced, the collectors 
better knew what they were about. 
Unfortunately, this settlement is 
now under revision, and Colonel 
Smith is forced to admit ‘that the 
latest orders under which the 
settlement now in progress is con- 
ducted, prescribe a reduction of 
the rent or net produce hitherto 
appropriated as Government reve- 
nue, from sixty-six to fifty per cent.’ 
Now, we would ask how it is pos- 
sible that ryots living from hand 
to mouth, each being responsible 
for his neighbour’s fields as well as 
his own, could have grown wealthy 
and prosperous under a thirty years’ 
settlement which had _ riveted 
upon them a landlord’s rent of up- 
wards of sixty per cent. more than 
the land could bear? If Colonel 
Smith had had one year’s experi- 
ence in revenue management, he 
would have known that the ryots 
could not possibly have improved 
under such a settlement, and that 
by making it perpetual their ruin 
would have been consummated, 
We have not room fully to dis- 
cuss the perpetual settlement of 
Bengal. It is held to be a success 
because the land is brought under 
cultivation, the landowners have 
increased in material wealth, and 
the country is prosperous. This 
may be quite true, but the ques- 
tion is whether this result has not 
been produced by the nature of the 
settlement, which left a larger 
margin of profit than elsewhere ¢ 
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It is a fact that Bengal, with 
every advantage of soil, water- 
carriage, free access to a large port, 
and full of large cities, had this 
further advantage over the rest of 
British India, that the rent fixed 
by Government did not exceed one- 
third of what was taken elsewhere, 
and at present it is not equal to 


Area. 
Bengal . . 277,000 square miles 
Madras . . 128,551 


29 > 
Bombay . . 80,000 


”? ” 


And the rate of taxation over the 
whole area, including waste land, 
sites of towns and villages, &c., 
averages—Bengal, three annas six 

ies; Madras, seven annas; and 
mbay, seven annas (more or less). 

This would seem to show only a 
double rental in Bombay and Ma- 
dras; but it must be recollected 
that the rental of Bombay, under 
the revenue survey, has been re- 
duced somewhere about thirty per 
cent. on each beegah ; and that in 
Madras there has been a very con- 
siderable reduction ; and a larger 
proportion of Madras is uncultur- 
able than Bengal. These Presiden- 
cies, therefore, have had to struggle 
against still higher rents. 

It is undoubtedly true that a 
settlement altogether within the 
limits of the most moderate de- 
mand, if made perpetual, is bene- 
ficial to the coset ; but itis equally 
true that the Government could 
not afford to bestow a perpetual 
settlement on the same terms as 
were granted by Lord Cornwallis 
to Bengal. The immediate effect 
on the finances would be to reduce 
the land-rent of all India from 
twenty millions per annum to 
about twelve millions; and then 
the necessity of laying on fresh 
taxes would more than counter- 
balance any advantage which might 
be gained by fixing a dispropor- 
tionately low rate upon the a) 

It should, then, clearly be under- 
stood that the prosperous condition 
of the zemindars of Bengal, for the 
superabundant wealth is chiefly 
absorbed by them, has arisen from 
the moderate nature of the settle- 
ment, and not from its being per- 
petual, and that the rest of India 
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one-half, although reduction has 
been largely allowed in other pro- 
vinces, 

By the last returns, as published 
in the Bombay T'imes of the 27th 
December, 1861, it would appear 
that the land-rent, population, and 
area of the three Presidencies stand 
as follows :— 


Population. 
40, 852, 397 
23,127,855 
10,021, 305 


Land Revenue. 
4,06,05,881 Rs. 
4,11,31,410 5, 
2579)50,500 5, 


has in fact been rack rented for 
the benefit of Bengal. 

But, after all, the progress of im- 
provement in a under the 
revenue survey has been more rapid 
than in Bengal ; and wealth, or at 
least competency, has been more 
equally distributed. The Govern- 
ment relinquished its claims upon 
the land to one class in Bengal, 
and the zemindars have become 
wealthy at the expense of the Go- 
vernment on the one hand, and the 
cultivators on the other. But in 
Bombay the tenant has his share 
in the advantage of an equal and 
moderate assessment, and an un- 
due advantage is not given to 
money capital or assumed birth- 
right. 

But then it is supposed that a 
political advantage is gained by 
raising up a body of wealthy land- 
owners, whose large stake in the 
State would secure their loyalty to 
the ruling power. 

The history of nations does not 
corroborate this expectation. It 
may be quite true that an aristo- 


cratic body would not sympathize 


with mutinous Sepoys, or with a 
democratic outburst partly directed 
against their own privileges; but 
it does not follow that a body of 
wealthy and influential men, pos- 
sessing the veneration and sympa- 
thies of the main body of the people, 
might not originate against an alien 
Government a revolutionary move- 
ment much more formidable than 
the last. The power and wealth of 
the zemindars appear to be a two- 
edged sword, that might cut up- 
wards as well as downwards. 
William the Conqueror bestowed 
enormous estates upon the Norman 
B 
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barons his own countrymen ; but 
in process of time the barons be- 
came the most dangerous element 
in the State. They coalesced with 
the people to destroy the preroga- 
tive of the king, and the king 
finally had to join with the people 
to destroy the barons. 

In France, too, the aristocracy 
pulled down the monarchy by 
their selfish tyranny, and could not 
help the king in his need ; and in 
Russia and Austria, and every- 
where else, the real danger to au- 
thority has, in the first place, been 
caused by giving an undue prepon- 
derance to one class over the main 
body of the people. 

The attempt to create a native 
aristocracy in India as a restraint 
upon the people, seems to’ be a 
political error, more especially as 
there is an antipathy of race and 
jealousy of intrusion in this case 
which would increase and bear 
bitter fruit as the native landed 
proprietors rose into wealth and 
independence. The people would 
join them to a man, as they did the 
talookdars of Oude. 

The real fact is, we have not as 
yet any data upon which to form a 
perpetual settlement. India ought 
to undergo one uniform revenue 
survey, such as was carried out by 
the Emperor of Delhi. The sur- 
vey effected in the Punjaub and 
the North-West Provinces is defi- 
cient in detail. The fields are not 


scientifically measured, and the 
soil is not classified. The survey 
in Madras is not completed. The 
survey in Bombay is most ad- 
vanced and is on the best principle; 
but after all, the rate is fixed at a 
guess, and time is required to 
ascertain its truth. 

We are clearly of opinion that 
for the present all settlement in 
India should be liable to periodical 
revision, and that the Government 
should reserve its right to allow 
reduction or to demand a moderate 
increase according to the rise or 
depression of the value of the 
produce. 

But in any case, and always, 
radical changes in the nature of 
land tenures should only be 
initiated in accordance with the 
wants and wishes of those whose 
best interests are and always have 
been identified with the soil—of 
those who till it, live by it, and 
support Government out of its 

roduce, the fruits of their own 
2umble but honest Jabour ; and it 
is a great mistake and injustice 
that rash innovation should be 
made to gratify the views of com- 
mercial speculation. The people 
of India have not asked for the 
sale of waste lands, the redemption 
of the land-tax, or a perpetual set- 
tlement ; and until they do, it may 
be safely assumed that these mea- 
sures are not desired by the agri- 
cultural classes. 

J. H. B. 
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A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER. XX. 
AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


HE decision Mrs. Rutter had 
arrived at evidently brought 
with it a peace of mind she had 
long been a stranger to. Such re- 
liance had she in my father’s judg- 
ment, and in his fitness to advise 
her, that she placed herself in his 
hands with the fullest confidence, 
resolved to act upon his advice, 
whatever it might cost her to do 
so. From the moment when she 
formed this resolution, Mrs. Rutter 
looked more contented and cheer- 
- than she had done for many a 
ay. 

At the expiration of a week came 
my father’s reply. It was merely 
a brief note, stating that he could 
not undertake to advise in a matter 
of such gravity without due con- 
sideration, but begging Mrs. Rutter 
to form no gloomy or unfavourable 
conclusions, if his answer to her 
inquiries were delayed for some 
little time. That, with the expres- 
sion of his sympathy, was all the 
letter contained, 

I felt somewhat surprised at this 
brevity, and pondered over the 
letter for some days, anxiously 
awaiting my father’s next commu- 
nication. 

But events were now drawing 
near that were to drive away from 
my mind even matters as grave as 
this, and cause all other troubles to 
sink into insignificance. The reve- 
lation long dreaded and foreseen 
was at hand—the revelation of the 
baseness of that wicked heart, 
which was only giving its false coin 
in exchange for the sterling gold 
of the nobler nature it was duping 
and betraying. Again do I feel my 
gorge rise and the old indignation 
stir within me, as I recal what I 
have here to relate. 

It was Kate’s birthday, and the 
day was to be celebrated by one of 
those social gatherings that had at 
one time been so frequent and 
successful at the chateau.. A few 
friends were to join us at seven in 


the evening, without ceremony. 
Amongst them, Madame de Lon- 
gueville and her grand-daughter 
were of course included. 

They were our first arrivals ; and 
as they entered the room I thought 
I had never seen Mademoiselle 
Victorine looking brighter or hand- 
somer. She wore a black silk 
dress, high at the throat, and had 
no ornaments save the little gold 
cross suspended round her throat 
and the small diamond ear-rings 
she always wore. But her dress 
fitted her exquisitely, and showed 
off her neat figure to advantage. 
She carried her pretty head with 
that graceful air which always dis- 
tinguished her, and there was just 
such a delicate bloom upon her 
olive cheek as a judicious use of 
the rouge-pot might have produced 
in the lands of an artist like made- 
moiselle, Her gloves alone were a 
study—spotless, creaseless, and of 
a quiet neutral tint that harmo- 
nized with her dark dress and 
complexion. As she glided up to 
me with the friendly smile and 
manner she always assumed in so- 
ciety, | was not insensible to her 
grace and beauty, and felt it an 
effort to resist their influence. 

She flitted about the room ,for 
some moments, with a smile here 
and a nod there, brightening every- 
thing and everybody she came near, 
and then subsided into a seat by 
the side of her grandmother, on 
whom she always lavished her at- 
tentions in public, and whose com- 
fort and convenience she certainly 
did study with a child’s devotion. 
But madame looked very unami- 
able to-night, and did not respond 
to her grandchild’s caresses. 

Ere long mademoiselle floated up 
to me and whispered confiden- 
tially— 

‘ Grandmamma is not in the best 
of tempers to-night. Do you think, 
monsieur, you could manage to ac- 
commodate her with an easy chair 

B2 
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and a pack of cards? You know, at 
her age, these cards are such a re- 
source; and, at seventy, we have 
a right to have our little tastes 
humoured, have we not, monsieur ? 

A few minutes afterwards I 
heard her continuing to Rutter— 

‘ Ah, the poor grand’mére! She 
will be happy now. Give her cards 
or tric-trac, and the dear old crea- 
ture would sit contented till dooms- 
day. Heigh-ho! I have had a 
hard day of it. Grandmamma’s 
temper grows more infirm, I fear, 
and her parsimony is really becom- 
ing frightful. A question of five 
sous, between Nannette and _her- 
self, will embitter our ménage all 
day. As for Jules, poor fellow !— 
how he, with his Parisian tastes, 
endures our scanty fare and eternal 
soup maigre is a mystery to me. 
Heigh-ho! Life is not all sun- 
shine. We all of us have our 
épreuves [ 

Observing my eye upon her, ma- 
demoiselle sighed no more; but, 
accepting Rutter’s arm, walked to 
the table where coffee was being 
served. 

Soon after the rest of the visitors 
arrived ; and in compliance with 
Kate’s wishes, it was decided that 
the evening should be spent in 
pastime of the lightest kind. Pro- 
verbs, forfeits, and school-room 
games, were to be the order of the 
evening ; with cards in one corner 
for Madame de Longueville and a 
few elders. The proverbs passed 
off well enough, but in the midst 
of the game of forfeits arrived 
Monsieur Sabreton and a friend 
from the barracks ; and, somehow, 
things did not go on quite as well 
from that time. 

Victorine, whose eyes had a rest- 
less glitter in them from the 
moment the young ofticer entered, 
did her best to promote gaiety, and 
displayed her talents by imposing 
unheard-of penalties on the players 
in the game of forfeits. ‘ Oh ! but 
I wish it, monsieur, and therefore 
it must be done, uttered with a 
naive and charming coquetry, was 
generally sufficient reasoning for 
the male victims of her ingenuity. 
And then her laughter and delight 
on beholding the straits they were 
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put to to reclaim their forfeits, 
would have repaid most people for 
being made ridiculous. 

I could see the enraged looks of 
Monsieur Sabreton whenever Vic- 
torine approached Rutter to devise 
in a whisper some penalty for the 
other players. The jealousy of the 
young officer was more apparent 
this evening than ever. Rutter of 
late had regarded him with indif- 
ference, and some contempt, I 
thought ; but to-night he seemed 
annoyed by the behaviour of Mon- 
sieur Ludovic. Whether Victorine 
thought it advisable or not to ap- 
pease the irate young Gaul, who 
stood twirling his moustache and 
glaring defiance at his Saxon rival, 
I did not know; but as soon as it 
was her turn to go out, she looked 
round the room in search of whom 
to choose, and said— 

‘You, Monsieur Ludovic, you! 
Did we not often play this game at 
your godmother’s in Paris, long 
ago? Ah, yes! and, like two 
naughty children as we were, al- 
ways quarrelled charmingly to- 
gether in the dark. Come along, 
monsieur.’ And smiling on him 
enchantingly, she led the way from 
the room. 

Monsieur Ludovic, looking but 
slightly appeased, bowed and com- 
plied. I thought Rutter planned a 
rather diabolical mode’ of redeem- 
ing his forfeit for the unfortunate 
foreigner. When we went to the 
door to call them in, they had 
wandered off into the adjoining 
rooms, and had to be summoned 
by our cries. 

‘Did you think we were lost? 
said Victorine, gaily, on entering. 
‘Oh! we only ran away to have 
five minutes’ chat on old times.’ 

Despite this charming frankness, 
Rutter seemed but little pleased. 
He grew perverse, and spoiled our 
games. Monsieur Sabreton sulked, 
and looked as though he would 
like to pick a quarrel with his host. 
My efforts were all directed to avert 
a collision between them. Madame 
de Longueville, moreover, was los- 
ing her money and temper over the 
card-table, and fiery words were 
exchanged between her and another 
guest. So the evening closed less 
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successfully than it had begun. 
Victorine alone remained gay and 
brilliant to the end. Only once 
did I behold the mask withdrawn— 
when, in a mirror by her side, I 
caught her face reflected, as she 
turned aside a moment from the 
game, There wasa look of haggard 
suspense upon it that shocked me. 

When the guests had departed, 
and the family retired for the night, 
I remained alone, as I had often 
done of late, by the salon fire, 
musing over the past evening. As 
I sat watching the burning logs on 
the hearth, every now and then 
the face of the young French girl 
seemed to start up in the flames, 
and die out suddenly, as the hag- 
gard look had died from off her 
face in the mirror. The night wind 
rumbled in the wide chimney, and 
the vane on the clock-turret on the 
roof creaked and cried fitfully in 
the passing. gusts. The grove of 
walnuts in the distance murmured 
and moaned like a restless sea, I 
drew my chair closer to the hearth, 
raked together the logs, and sat in 
the dreamy mood that steals over 
a watcher by a dying fire. 

How long I sat there I know not. 
I had been sleeping, I believe, when 
I became conscious that the fire 
was out, the room in darkness, and 
[shivering with cold. I had awoke 
with a sudden start, and with a 
vague fear upon me, such as one 
feels at times on waking suddenly 
from sleep. Listening to the beat- 
ing of my heart, and glancing ner- 
vously round the darkened room, 
I noticed that it had grown lighter 
without. The old moon—a few 
nights past the full—had risen 
above the trees, and was shedding 
a dim, lustreless light over the 
garden, I was groping my way to 
the door, when, on passing one of 
the windows, [ thought I saw a 
figure glide into the shadow of the 
walnut-grove. I stopped, andlooked 
out. All was quiet save the boughs 
of the trees that swayed gently to 
and fro in the night-wind. It 
looked cold, clear, and frosty. The 
stars shone brightly overhead, and 
a delicate rime powdered the grass. 
Nothing stirred but the tree-tops. 

Again I fancied I beheld some- 
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thing moving in the distance, I 
opened the window quietly, and 
—_— out. Inthe eclipsed sort 
of light cast by the moon I could 
not see far, so I crossed the terrace, 
and traversed the dim alley that 
skirted the grove, to and fro. No 
one was there. 

I was about to return to the 
house, when it struck me that it 
would be advisable to look into the 
pavilon. If any one were lurking 
in the garden, that would probably 
be their hiding-place. But when 
Tentered the great echoing chamber, 
it was empty and silent as usual, 
Nothing but a huge bat, that came 
flapping about my ears, had ven- 
tured to disturb its solitude. There 
was the inner room beyond; should 
T look into it? On a sudden im- 

ulse, I decided to try the door. 

t gave way with a dull creaking 
sound. The chamber was only 
darker and drearier than the outer 
one, and silentasatomb. I turned 
again to retrace my steps, when, on 
the marble pavement of the outer 
room, a shadow fell athwart the 
strip of moonlight that crossed the 
floor. The next moment some one 
stole noiselessly in. It was Victo- 
rine de Longueville. 

There she stood, wrapped in her 
shawl, in the attitude of one listen- 
ing. Her little foot tapped the 
floor impatiently, and she muttered 
to herself, as if in irritation. A 
few moments later, and there came 
a clinking footfall on the gravel 
path outside, A second shadow fell 
athwart the moonlight. Monsieur 
Sabreton was on the threshold. 

‘Ah, cest toi, Ludovic? mur- 
mured Victorine, in a whisper. 

‘Yes, perfidious girl, itis L There 
are some promises you can keep, it 
appears, I have been thinking, 
whilst cooling my blood in the 
grove yonder, of a certain night 
when you promised me in the little 
summer-house at Auteuil——’ 

‘No matter what I promised. 
Have I not done all you asked? 
See, Iam here. You are ungrate- 
ful, Ludovic. Ah, you care not for 
the risk I run in coming to meet 
you at this terrible hour! Youare 
unjust—unjust to me !’ 

Their voices were lost to me for 
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afew moments. Ere it T heard 
a name uttered at which I felt my 
blood bound in my veins. 

‘ Ah, ah!’ Victorine gave a harsh 
little laugh. ‘ It is this poor Mon- 
sieur Rutter, as usual, that causes 
all this heroic display! Why, 
Ludovic, he is English ; and you 
know what that means.’ 

‘Yes; and it is because you 
feared I might blow out the brains 
of this English gredin to-morrow, 
if you did not come to-night, that 
you consented to an interview, eh, 
mademoiselle? My faith, [ will 
do it ere long, if this game lasts.’ 

Monsieur Sabreton stamped his 
heel on the paved floor as he spoke. 

* Hush, hush, Ludovic. You are 
cruel. You terrify me. How often 
am I to repeat that I only act a 
art? You know grandmamma’s 
ue of gold as well as I. You 
know she is dazzled by the wealth 
of these people, and insists on my 
making their residence here agree- 
able.’ 

‘To do which, you lavish your 
attentions on the son, eh? 

‘I behave to him only as Iam 
bidden.’ 

“You are docile, mademoiselle, 
truly.’ 

‘lam unhappy, monsieur, un- 
happy. If you loved me, you— 
you R 

Victorine was weeping, I could 
hear. 

‘Well, mademoiselle,am J happy, 
think you? Have I not been on 
the rack for weeks? Have you 
not tortured me past endurance ? 
Listen, Victorine. Either you must 
restrain this readiness to carry out 
your good grandmother's lessons, 
or you must be prepared to have 
me whisper certain little secrets in 
her ear that had better not be dis- 
closed. As forthis haughty islander, 
let me only have any more of his 
impertinence of last night, and Pll 
have his ears, I will. He shall see 
what we of the French army are 
made of.’ 

Whereupon, with an outbreak of 
oaths, Monsieur Sabreton paced 
the floor, regardless of the sobs of 
Mademoiselle Victorine, whose dis- 
tress might have melted a heart of 
stone, 
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‘Ludovic, have pity on me! 
Only trust me a little longer, and 
you will see whether I deserve 
these reproaches. Feel how my 
heart beats. Give me thy hand, 
mon ami. Don't turn from thy 
poor Victorine, who is suffering— 
suffering.’ 

She followed him as he paced 
the floor, and placed her hand upon 
his shoulder. He flung it off, and 
would have none of her caresses, 
Then, relenting, he seized it again, 
kissed it, and with a few whispered 
words, left her, still sobbing bit- 
terly. 

But no sooner had Sabreton’s 
figure passed through the doorway 
than her sobs ceased. She stood 
just as he had left her, silent and 
motionless asastatue. But it was 
no senseless figure of stone that 
stood there in the dim moonlight 
that streamed through the porch. 
I heard the girl’s breath come 
quickly, and saw the vengeful 
motion of her hands in the moor- 
light, as she stood looking after 
the man who had threatened her 
thus, Some moments expired, and 
then a long shiver passed over her. 
Drawing close her shawl, as though 
a sudden chill was in her blood, 
she ran softly and quietly away. 

When I found myselfin my own 
room, I threw myself on the bed 
in a rage of grief and indignation, 
The old instinct was but too true, 
then. There was neither love, 
honour, nor fidelity in this wicked 
heart. ‘ My friend—my friend, my 
old hope and pride ! was this, then, 
to be the end? I cried. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TOO LATE. 


After the weary hours of a sleep- 
less night, I fell into an uneasy 


slumber at daybreak. When [ 
awoke, the winter’s sun was shin- 
ing in at the window, and the 
turret clock on the roof striking 
nine. 1 rose, and, dressed in my 
clothes as I had laid down over- 
night, hastened off to Rutter’s 
room. No longer would I see his 
heart the plaything of this un- 
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worthy girl! He should know her 
perfidy, at last, and cast her off as 
he would an adder that had stung 
him. 

When I entered his room it was 
already vacant. I was turning 
away to seek him, when, through 
the open window, I heard his voice 
in the garden below. I looked out, 
Victorine was there by his side. 

He was standing on a bench, 
gathering some branches from a 
tall evergreen, while she, with her 
apron filled with chrysanthemums 
and winter flowers, looked up into 
his face with her syren smile, and 
related something at which they 
both laughed merrily. The early 
sun shone brightly on them, and 
Victorine was no more the Victo- 
rine of the preceding night, than 
the garden was the shadow-haunted 
spot of the midnight interview. I 
stood looking at them for a mo- 
ment with a feeling of bewilder- 
ment. The picture in my mind 
and the one before my sight, were 
too unlike to be realized side by 
side, The next minute I was 
hastening downstairs. 

‘Ah, ah, the poor innocent! 


Really and truly [ feel sorry for 


him! As I told him, I shall not 
quickly forget him. It must have 
been quite touching to have seen 
us. Ah, ah!’ and mademoiselle 
laughed again as I approached, till 
the little wood near mocked her 
with its echoes, 

‘Ah, good morning, Mr. Hamil- 
ton. See what a fine nosegay I 
shall have for grandmamma to-day. 
Is it not superb for the season? 
Oh, you have found us so gay this 
morning! I have been telling 
your friend such a diverting story. 
I cannot stay to repeat it, or my 
poor flowers will fade, and then [ 
should be desolate all day. Oh, 
monsieur has taken such trouble— 
such trouble to get them for me.’ 

And as she spoke, mademoiselle 

pressed a spray of laurel to her 
ips, and looked unutterable things 
at the heap of flowers and leaves 
in her apron. 

‘I, too, have a story to tell my 
friend, mademoiselle, [ replied. ‘ [ 
cannot say that it is diverting; 
but, being given on the authority 
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of an eye-witness, it will at least 
be genuine,’ 

‘You, too, have a story, mon- 
sieur? Ah, truly I should imagine 
that it is not very diverting, as 
you say. From your face, indeed, 
at this moment, I should conceive 
it to be nearer a tragedy than a 
comedy.’ 

‘Perhaps mademoiselle will be 
still more inclined to that opinion 
when the result of this history is 
known to her.’ 

‘Truly? Oh, your air of mys- 
tery is sublime, monsieur. But 
my curiosity, though piqued, is 
proof against this test, and as I 
hate to hear anything that afflicts 
me, pray let me remain ignorant 
of your secret as long as possible. 
Adieu!’ waving her hand to Rutter 
as she ran off; ‘it is droll, is it 
not? One plays tragedy, the other 
comedy, this morning. Ah, ah! 
And singing to herself, artlessly as 
a bird, she disappeared across the 
garden. 

I was too late; Victorine had 
gained his ear ere I came, and a 
storm of indignation stopped my 
first words. 

‘What, Hamilton! You are come 
to tell me this! to breed fresh sus- 
picions in my mind, and traduce 
an innocent open-hearted girl! I 
thought we had had enough of 
this. It is manly, it is worthy of 
you to carry your persecution to 
these lengths. So you play the 
eavesdropper now! My scorn, sir, 
is all——’ 

‘Stay, Rutter, stay, I implore 
you.” 

‘No, no. I will make keener 
still the edge of my words, for I 
know all; I know what you 
would tell me. Victorine has just 
given me from her own lips the 
story of this fool who persecutes 
her with his love. And itis this— 
the innocent attachment they pro- 
fessed when, as school-boy and 
school-girl, they played together— 
this, and their interview of last 
night, of which, in the child-like 
purity of her heart, she has talked 
to me without fear or reserve—it 
is these things you seek to distort 
and turn into calumnies! J have 
felt jealous of this Sabreton, I con- 
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fess. Last night I hated him. It 
only wanted some smooth-tongued 
lago to breathe his slanders into 
my ear to-day, to set my heart on 
fire. An hour ago, you might have 
done it. You come too late.’ 

In vain I remonstrated. in vain 
I repeated what I had heard and 
witnessed. The very fact of Vic- 
torine’s unsought confession was, 
to Rutter, irresistible proof of her 
innocence. He refused to listen 
to me, and his bitter words fell 
like shafts into my heart. At last 
I turned away. As I did so, some- 
thing perhaps in my face re- 
proached him. He came up to 
me again, and said, 

“Why, Hamilton, have you set 
this enmity between us? Were 
we not brothers once 

Brightly as the sun shone at 
early morning, it was clouded over 
when I returned to the house at 
noon. The heavy vapours, rolling 
up the valley, were gathering into 
dark masses round the mountain, 
and a day of wind and rain was 
setting in, Crossing the hall, 
where Jules, in a white apron, was 
lighting a fire in the stove, I heard 
a rustle on the stairs, and a sound 
of rapid feet. Looking up, I 
caught the flutter of Mademoiselle 
de Longueville’s skirts on the 
upper landing. 

‘Monsieur has had along walk 
this morning, apparently,’ said 
Jules, kneeling before the stove, 
with his back turned to me, 
‘Madame Rutter was inquiring for 
him an hour ago. I believe she is 
waiting for monsieur alone yonder 
in the large salon.’ 

I turned to the room with a 
heavy heart. All that I knew 
must now be disclosed to Mrs. 
Rutter, but in what words to shape 
the disclosure I scarcely knew. 
Standing irresolute, with my hand 
on the lock of the door, I was re- 
called to myself by finding the 
eyes of the stove-lighter fixed on 
me in a watchful, suspicious man- 
ner. I immediately turned the 
handle and entered the room. 

Mrs. Rutter sat alone, with her 
head resting on her hand, and her 
work, which had slipped from her 
fingers, lying on the floor beside 
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her. She looked thoughtful and 
disturbed. . 

‘Oh, Mr. Hamilton, it is you! 
I was wanting to speak to you. I 
have just had a very strange inter- 
view with Madame de Longueville, 
I think it will very likely lead to 
our leaving St. Barbe ere long. 
Sit down, will you? 

I complied. Mrs, Rutter con- 
tinued. 

‘ Madame de Longueville has just 
brought me a blotting-book ex- 
tracted from her granddaughter’s 
portfolio, on which she has dis- 
covered traces of a correspondence 
going on between Victorine and ‘zy 
son, That Robert admired Made- 
moiselle Victorine I of course 
knew. That his admiration was 
fast amounting to love, | was 
beginning to suspect. But that 
matters should have gone thus far 
without my knowledge is a painful 
surprise to me. Madame de Lon- 
gueville came to know whether I 
should approve of such a match, 
and what were my son’s expecta- 
tions and position, as she had re- 
solved to take no step until she 
had consulted me. I told her that 
I must for the present reserve my 
consent, It was painful to me to 
do so, but this clandestine corre- 
spondence has given weight to 
certain suspicions that have lately 
troubled me. I think you know 
my son well enough, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, to agree with me that secresy 
and deception are quite foreign to 
his nature. I never knew him tell 
a lie in my life. I am convinced 
that this concealment must have 
been distasteful to him, and did 
not originate with him. Mademoi- 
selle Victorine must have obtained 
some strong influence over him, to 
have induced him to adopt it. It 
was not until to-day, when my 
consent to their union was sud- 
denly asked, that I knew how 
little I really loved Mademoiselle 
de Longueville, and how I should 
tremble for my son’s happiness to 
see him——’ 

Mrs. Rutter’s voice faltered, but 
checking herself, she went on. 

‘Madame de Longueville left me 
in great anger. She says she shall 
at once remove Victorine from the 
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neighbourhood, for she fears my 
son’s influence over her. I heard 
her give orders to Nannette to pack 
up her granddaughter’s boxes, and 
mademoiselle is already locked up 
in her chamber at the top of the 
house.’ 

‘Of which she has a private key, 
then, I interrupted. ‘I caught 
sight of her speaking to Jules over 
the balustrades but five minutes 
since.’ 

Mrs. Rutter looked surprised at 
the tone in which I spoke, and 
rejoined, 

‘Are you sure of what you 
say? 

‘As sure as Il am that Madame 
de Longueville must have known 
of the correspondence between her 
granddaughter and your son before 
ever she found this blotting-book 
or made such good use of it.’ 

‘Mr. Hamilton, you must be 
under some mistake. Madame de 
Longueville is in evident trouble. 
Her insinuations that I have done 
her grandchild a great injury in 
allowing the intimacy between her 
and my son to proceed thus far, 
when I had no intention of favour- 
ing their marriage, have greatly 
distressed me. But I pardon them, 
as the result of irritation and 
anxiety of mind,’ 

‘Then not for another moment 
need these insinuations trouble 
you,’ I cried. But I stopped. 

‘You are not well. What is the 
matter, Mr, Hamilton? 

In a few bitter words I disclosed 
the history of Victorine’s treachery. 
[ could scarcely give utterance to 
this realization of what had long 
been foreshadowed in my mind. 
Ere I had done speaking, there 
came a sound of footsteps in the 
hall without. The door opened, 
and Rutter entered. We stood 
gazing from face to face in silence. 
Then Mrs, Rutter spoke, 

‘T have heard all. Oh, my son!’ 

With a tone of yearning love, she 
went up to him, and put her arm 
about his neck as though she 
longed to comfort him. 

‘Mother, you have heard all. 
What do you mean? 

With a rough gesture he put her 
off from him. 
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‘You believe this tale-bearer, 
then? You listen to his slanderous 
stories? Mother, this is wrong— 
wrong! Do you, too, turn against 
Victorine? 

‘Yes, as against any woman who 
would deceive the true heart that 
trusted her. Robert, you do not 
know this girl. Though, to save 
your life, I would not consent to 
see her your wife. Your wife / 
Why, now I know her, the thought 
is intolerable,’ 

Mrs. Rutter’s trembling 
turned livid as she spoke. 

O, the cruel anger of his reply 
and the cruel words that passed 
between them! I could only stand 
by in silence with an aching heart. 

But ere long Rutter’s face grew 
calmer. A deep resolve that 
tightened the lines about his mouth 
and gave a new look of firmness to 
his face was gathering in his eye. 
Victorine was dearer to him than 
ever now. He saw her injured and 
suffering, depending on him alone, 
and his old me was strengthened 
by a chivalrous pity for her wrongs. 
He suddenly raised his head and 
said, slowly and earnestly, 

‘Mother, my love is unchange- 
able. I could not desert her now.’ 

And he turned to leave the room. 
As he did so, his eye rested on me. 
In an instant his face underwent a 
change. 

‘It is you, then, who have sown 
this amongst us. You may exult 
in what you have beheld. You 
reap fine fruit for your pains!’ 

1 would rather he had struck me 
than looked thus, 


lips 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A CHALLENGE. 


The blackness of that drear win- 
ter’s day! The gloom that hung 
in earth, air, and sky! Again I 
see the rain and mist sweeping up 
the valley, and the clouds droop- 
ing dark and low upon the moun- 
tain sides. Again I hear the sough 
of the wind, and the restless roar 
of the great walnut-trees in the 
wood, that tossed and wrung their 
giont arms like Titans in despair, 
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and shed big water-drops on the 
wet earth. 

Unable to sit quietly in my 
room, I left the house in the after- 
noon, and, in the rain and mist and 
falling darkness, wandered out 
upon the heights behind the town. 
There, battling with wind and 
sleet, I endeavoured to wear out 
the restless fever that possessed 
me. 

It was late when I re-entered the 
town. The oil-lamps suspended 
across the streets swung to and fro 
in the wintry gusts that bore down 
from the mountains, and the pools 
of water below flashed back their 
glimmer in fitful broken gleams. 
The only place that did not look 
black and dreary as the night was 
the café, from whose windows a 
cheering flood of light streamed 
out into the dark and rain-splashed 
square. Cold and tired, I turned 
in to warm myself with a cup 
of coffee. Eschewing the lower 
room, where domino and draught- 
players always abounded in the 
evening, I mounted to a small 


chamber on the entresol, which I 
knew would be less likely to be 


filled with guests. There were 
only two officers present when I 
entered, and I did not even remark 
them until a loud oath from one of 
them caused me to turn round and 
discover that it was Monsieur 
Sabreton and a friend who were 
sitting over their coffee and brandy 
at a table near. Not caring to 
open a conversation just then, I 
withdrew to a side table and took 
up the Moniteur. 

‘Death of my life! thou shalt 
do it this very night, Lucien. I 
will write a line on this leaf of my 
pocket-book, and thou shalt take 
it to him.’ 

Monsieur Sabreton tore a leaf 
from his pocket-book as he spoke. 

‘Wait till morning, mon ami. 
Thy blood is hot to-mght,’ replied 
Monsieur Sabreton’s companion. 

‘I will not wait another hour. 
Are we dogs—we gentlemen of the 
finest army in Europe—that we are 
to be treated thus? To be made a 
fool before the eyes of a whole 
saloon,indeed! Long enough have 
I borne it. Where is the ink, that 
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I may write words that even this 
cold-blooded islander wont brook ? 

Monsieur Sabreton jumped up 
in search of the ink, which stood 
on the table by my side. 

‘Pardon me, monsieur.’ 

He was withdrawing the ink- 
stand, when, as I laid down the 
newspaper that concealed my face, 
he beheld whom he addressed. 

‘You, monsieur! Ah, I was not 
aware I had the honour—’ and he 
raised his hat, 

Icould see that the young officer 
had imbibed more brandy than 
coffee this evening. His face was 
fiushed, his eyes inflamed, and his 
whole air and manners more belli- 
cose than usual. 

‘So-so—a lucky meeting, conti- 
nued Monsieur Sabreton, drawing 
himself up and tightening his belt 
round his narrow waist. ‘I need 
not write the letter which I had 
promised myself the satisfaction of 
inditing. You shall convey its 
contents for me by word of mouth. 
Lucien, here is a friend of the 
person whom we were just talking 
about. Allow me to introduce 
you, gentlemen. Mr. Hamilton, 
Monsieur Lucien de Bonne-souche.’ 

I already divined whither this 
introduction tended. There was a 
sort of gunpowder air about mon- 
sieur that was unmistakeable. 

‘If I dispense with writing,’ 
resumed the young officer, ‘it will 
be on the understanding that you 
convey to your friend, Monsieur 
Rutter, the message I entrust to 
you, Ww ord for word as I deliver it. 
You comprehend ? 

Sabreton twirled his moustache 
nonchalantly as he spoke, and 
stared at me as though he hada 
very mean opinion of my intellect. 
Desiring to hear him out, I merely 
bowed by way of reply. 

‘Well, then,’ continued the valiant 
son of Mars, ‘you will be good 
enough to tell your friend, this 
Monsieur Rutter, that he is a fool 
and ascoundrel. He is a fool, be- 
cause he aspires to a lady whose 
heart I possess safe in my keeping ; 
he is a scoundrel, because he makes 
love to her contrary to her wishes. 
Make my compliments to him, and 
tell him that I shall be happy to 
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meet him to-morrow morning at 
the place I indicate here on this 
scrap of paper. The rest I leave 
to you two gentlemen to arrange. 
Being a civilian, he may have the 
choice of weapons,’ 

I stood and watched Monsieur 
Sabreton scribble the place of 
rendezvous on the paper, grimly 
conscious of the ludicrous air of 
business, the cool, unscrupulous 
indifference with which he was 
concocting this little plan of polite 
assassination. 

‘There, monsieur; I have written 
it out for your guidance— The 
gravel-pit near the mill of Valletot.” 
Take care you are punctual ; and 
pray alter my words in no way, 
except to add the expression of my 
unmitigated contempt for your 
friend, and my desire to pull his 
nose.” 

Whereupon Monsieur Sabreton 
laughed insolently, and looked as 
formidable as a naturally low fore- 
head and a narrow pinched-in waist 
will allow a man to look. 

‘Monsieur Sabreton, were I to 
convey your message to my friend, 


I replied, ‘ I would deliver it word 
for word, I can assure you. It 
displays the mind of the sender 
too well to be altered by a syllable,’ 
and, as I spoke, [ tore into frag- 


ments the piece of 
handed to me. 
‘Sacre! What am I to under- 
stand? You refuse? 
* Most certainly.’ 
‘This to my face! 
You shall repent, sir !’ 
‘Not only do I decline to bear 
your message, Monsieur Sabreton,’ 
I continued, looking fixedly at the 
fuming visage before me, ‘ but I 
also give you distinctly to under- 
stand that I will prevent, by all 
means in my power, any such en- 
counter as you propose between 
yourself and my friend, I will 
keep a watch over your movements 
(both of you) that it shall be diffi- 
cult to elude. Rest assured, Mon- 
sieur Sabreton, I value my friend’s 
life too highly to see it sacrificed 
to a sword that would any day, I 
believe, imbue itself with human 
blood on the very slightest pre- 
text,’ 


paper just 


Thunders ! 
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‘You dare to insult me? Have 
you no sense of honour in your 
dull head that you talk thus ? 

Whilst intimating that a little 
moderation in the choice of words 
would be advisable, I informed 
Monsieur Sabreton that my notions 
of honour were diametrically op- 
posed to his own; that I ranked 
duelling pretty nearly in the same 
category of crimes as murder, mid- 
night assassination, &c.; that I 
was weak enough to consider the 
arbitration of sword or pistol in a 
quarrel as altogether unsatisfactory 
and illogical; that if any man 
insisted on fighting me with those 
weapons, I should feel compelled 
to refer him to the police; in short, 
that I should, for my own part, 
almost as soon think of taking up 
the carving-knife and cutting his 
(Monsieur Sabreton’s) throat then 
and there, as of fighting a duel 
with him—as far, at least, as re- 
garded the moral guilt of the 
transaction. 

The utterance of such novel 
ethics seemed positively to stupify 
the young officer. He stared at me 
as though I had been a madman. 
His companion, too (who seemed, 
by the way, less rabid for blood), 
evidently regarded me as labouring 
under some delusion of a dangerous 
nature. 

‘As we are not met together, 
gentlemen, to discuss the question 
of duelling on its own merits,’ I 
continued, ‘I wont trouble you 
with further remarks thereon. It 
would be scarcely fair to expect 
my views would meet with your 
approval, taking into consideration 
the differences of our education 
and training, and seeing how en- 
tirely at variance on this question 
is the public opinion of our re- 
spective countries. I have said 
enough, however, to prove to you, 
I hope, that I am determined no 
blood shall be spilt in this matter, 
if I can help it.’ 

‘You have said enough to prove 
yourself and friend to be cowards,’ 
roared Sabreton, grinding his teeth 
with rage. ‘You area pairof Eng- 
lish poltroons, with souls of mud ! 
and he launched into a strain of 
coarse insults. 
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*Tais-toi! You are beside your- 
self, Ludovic!’ interposed Monsieur 
de Bonne-souche, rising from his 
seat. But his friend thrust him 
aside, and advanced towards me 
with an insolent, menacing air. 

“Stop where you are!’ I cried. 
‘Though I don’t fight duels, Mon- 
sieur Sabreton, I don’t allow such 
speeches as these to go un- 
punished.’ 

‘Ho, ho! So you are not all 
milk and water, my friend. Ihave 
found a raw place in your thick 
hide, have I? Parbleu! it is a pity 
this brave compatriot of yours is 
not present also. We might find 
out where his courage resides like- 
wise.’ 

He had set every vein and nerve 
in my frame tingling. He had 
roused the old animal instinct that 
lies at the bottom of every man’s 
nature. 

‘Utter another word against my 
friend, and I'll lay that cane you 
carry about your shoulders,’ I said, 
calmly as I could speak. 

‘Open your mouth again, liche 
Anglais, and [ll pour the contents 
of that cruet-stand down your 
throat,’ retorted my opponent, who 
was now foaming with rage. ‘Thus 
—thus, do I spurn you, and seizing 
a bottle of oil as he spoke, he 
rushed forwards, and aimed a blow 
at my face, which happily missed 
me, though it sent a shower of oil 
over my dress and head. 

‘You are drunk, mad, Sabreton !’ 
exclaimed Monsieur de Bonne- 
souche, advancing to drag him 
back. 

But no sooner had the last words 
escaped the bully’s lips than I 
sprang forward, wrenched from his 
hand the cane with which he 
menaced me, and brought it down 
over his shoulders with all the force 
I could command. Twice had it 
fallen, when the drunken scoundrel 
hissed out an insulting epithet, and 
spat in my face. 

Yielding to an uncontrollable 
impulse, I flung aside the cane, 
seized the wasp-waisted warrior by 
his belt, dragged him across the 
floor to the back window, opened 
it, and dropped him amongst the 
shrubs in the little court below. 
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It was all the work of a moment. 
It was done before I had time to 
think twice about it. I waited to 
see him pick himself up (it was 
only a distance of some ten feet he 
had fallen), and then, turning away, 
said to his companion, in as calm 
a voice as I could assume— 

‘Monsieur de Bonne-souche, the 
conduct of Monsieur Sabreton has 
been unworthy of a gentleman and 
a French officer. I hope you do 
me the justice to admit that this 
quarrel (much less its termination) 
was not of my seeking.’ 

The young officer looked at me 
with an air of awkward embarrass- 
ment, and muttered something 
about the brandy his friend had 
drunk. I said 1 was quite ready 
to believe that Monsieur Sabreton’s 
libations afforded some explanation 
of his conduct. I put on my hat, 
which had fallen off in the struggle, 
wished Monsieur de Bonne-souche 

ood night, and made my way 

ownstairs and out of the house, 
whilst Monsieur Lucien went to 
see after his friend, and get him 
away as quietly as he could. 

Much as I had been irritated and 
annoyed by this encounter with 
Monsieur Sabreton, I found my 
blood cooling rapidly in the open 
air as I an Gear. My mind 
had been troubled by other and 
deeper grievances to be more than 
temporarily affected by this dis- 
agreeable incident. By the time I 
had reached the chateau gates, I 
Was once more a prey to the old 
sorrows and anxieties that had been 
on my mind all day. 

The first person I met on enter- 
ing the house was Jules. 

‘What, monsieur been out a 
second time to-day ? remarked the 
man, looking with surprise at my 
wet clothes. ‘On my faith, mon- 
sieur likes walking, to go out such 
an evening as this ! 

* May I ask what you are hiding 
from me there, Jules? I inquired, 
noticing how he backed from me 
with one hand behind him. 

‘Hiding, monsieur? Nothing, 
nothing. Oh! itis this little valise, 
I suppose, just given me to get 
mended by Monsieur Rutter. I 
am going to take it to have new 
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straps put to it to-morrow morning. 
Jean deus will make it better 
than new, I'll give my word for it. 
Has monsieur himself got anything 
wants mending, that I can take at 
the same time? 

Declining to avail myself of the 
offer, I ascended to my room to re- 
move my wet clothes, and then 
repaired to the salon to join the 
family. It was with no pleasant 
forebodings that I approached the 
room where they were assembled. 
Mrs. Rutter and her daughter were 
alone, and both silently avoided 
my looks as I entered. Kate was 
at work, but busily as she plied 
her needle, she “a not conceal 
the falling tears she was endea- 
vouring to hide. Mrs, Rutter sat 
silently by the hearth, with a face 
I scarcely recognised, 

I took up a book and attempted 
some remarks thereon to Kate, who 
had lately been reading it ; but the 
conversation soon dropped. The 
evening dragged slowly on.e We 
could not speak of what was in our 
hearts, and silence was better than 
other subjects. We were on the 


point of separating for the night, 
when the door opened and Rutter 


entered, He seemed to be in 
search of something, and turned 
over the books on one of the tables 
in a hurried manner. 

‘Never mind, Kate; I cannot 
find it. Good night, darling!’ He 
bent over his sister and kissed her 
on the forehead. 

He went up to his mother, who 
had sat without showing that she 
was conscious of his presence, and 
put his hand upon the back of her 
chair and said— 

‘Mother, you will say good- 
night? 

She could not resist that voice. 
She rose, trembling and wan, and 
looking at her son with a face in 
which love and sorrow struggled, 
held out her arms to his embrace. 
They clung to one another for a mo- 
ment, looked into each other’s eyes 
with a gaze that riveted me—(God 
knows what prescience was in that 
gaze!)—and then, as they each 
turned away, I felt as though I had 
seen a gulf. yawn open ‘between 
them, and they stood parted for 
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ever. I knew not then how pro- 
phetic was the feeling that had 
seized me. 

Rutter had left the room with- 
out giving me a word or a look. 
He would show me that henceforth 
I was dead to him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GONE! 


‘Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!— 
what is to become of us? Oh, 
heavens, what affliction! My poor, 
poor Jules!’ 

‘Your poor, poor Jules, indeed ! 
Silence, woman! It is my grand- 
child, Mademoiselle de Longue- 
ville, whom you should mourn for 
—the daughter of an ancient house 
—the inheritor of a noble name} 
I shall lose my senses, Nannette ; 
I shall go mad! Where is my 
poor lost child, I say? Raise the 
house—call up these people!’ 

Awaking next morning from 
sleep, in which I had been present 
in my dreams at a horrible encoun- 
ter between Rutter and Sabreton 
in a deserted wood—where, bound 
fast to a tree, I had beheld my 
friend and his rival fall upon one 
another with long knives, and cut 
and hack and wound to the death, 
—awaking fromthis wretched sleep, 
the words above rang in my ears, 
mingled with the hysteric sobs and 
cries of Madame de Longueville 
and her old servant, Nannette. 
Ere I had time to hurry on my 
clothes, the commotion in the gal- 
lery outside my chamber had so 
increased that the whole household 
was astir. Footsteps passed rapidly 
up and down the stairs, voices 
called and answered in excited 
tones, and madame’s screams re- 
doubled in intensity. I had barely 
crossed the threshold of my room, 
when a white figure came flying 
down the gallery, and Miss Rutter, 
in her dressing-gown and with 
her long hair floating down her 
shoulders, stood before me. No 
need for that mute clasping of the 
hands—that broken speech, that 
rain of tears. I knew in amoment 
what had happened. I knew that 
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they were gone—that Rutter and 
Victorine had fied—and that the 
letter Kate held in her hand 
contained the revelation of their 
flight. 

‘I found it on his dressing-table. 
Read it—read it, Mr. Hamilton!’ 

I took the paper from the hands 
of the pale and trembling girl, and 
read— 


‘Mother,—You will one day 
think better of us. I could not 
abuse my love by the cruel de- 
sertion you require of me. You 
will not sanction our union, you 
say ; then I will sooner sin against 
conventional morality than against 
my own heart. I am aware of the 
consequences the step I take en- 
tails. I know the state of the 
French laws with regard to mar- 
riage between minors. Thank God 
there are ties, though, stronger 
than any that priest can bind be- 
tween man and woman! Firm in 
mutual faith and trust, we can 
wait until the time when the 
church shall put us right before 
the world—that world to whose 
kindness neither you nor I owe 
much, and whose opinion I neither 
court nor fear. Try tothink kindly 
of us, mother. The unjust sus- 
picions you have formed time will 
disprove. One thing I ask—close 
your ears against him whose slan- 
ders have wrought the first breach 
there has ever been between your- 


self and 
Your Son.’ 


Twice did I read over these 
words, ere their full bitterness en- 
tered into my soul. I stood for 
some moments with the letter in 
my hand, slowly realizing how 
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utterly Rutter must be estranged 
from me before he could have 
penned those last lines, 

But casting aside my own grief 
and indignation—stifling the per- 
sonal feelings of the moment (and 
they were poignant enough)—I 
endeavoured to calm the agitation 
of the weeping girl before me. 
Bidding her recollect the necessity 
of self-control for her mother’s sake, 
I told her that she must lose no 
time in breaking the news to her. 

‘Mrs. Rutter must know this at 
once,’ I continued, as I took Kate’s 
trembling hand in mine. ‘I need 
not tell you that I am ready to 
help you—to help him in every 
way in my power, and always sball 
be as long as I live. Those are 
cruel words against me; but were 
they twice as cruel,twice as unjust, 
I could not cease to care for him 
or be other than his friend. Go to 
your mother at once. I will myself 
take instant measures to discover 
traces of their flight. They cannot 
have been gone many hours. There 
may yet be time to track them.’ 

But though I spoke thus hope- 
fully, my heart sank within me, as 
I thought of the cunning wit, the 
astute brain of her who was the 
companion of his flight. Made- 
moiselle Victorine was not likely 
to be easily foiled in her plans, 
She had played for this man’s heart 
long and skilfully, and now, with a 
gambler’s desperation, had staked 
her all on this last throw. 

Yet even then, in that hour of 
shame and sorrow, when a thou- 
sand miserable apprehensions rose 
before me, I did not—could not— 
fathom the black depths of her 
wicked nature, or foresee the woes 
that were still in store. 
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HELOISE, 


PALL and stately, with an air of solemn sweetness 
Veiling passion in her spirit deep and still, 
Marble-moulded, with a certain fine completeness, 
Eyes that half revealed, nor all betrayed, the will; 
Shall I meet her walking in the golden meadows, 
Shall I hear her singing through the summer trees, 
Shall I see her lying in the morning shadows, 
By the dazzling May bloom and the humming bees ? 
Or, like Beatrice in the poet’s vision, 
From some dreamy world of light above the skies 
Shall these eyes behold her in the life elysian, 
Standing at the open gates of paradise P 
Never more! No barren hope of after meeting 
Strikes a halo of calm glory round her head ; 
Sorrow, sorrow to the pulses that are beating, 
But unutterably blessed are the dead ! 


Oh! how often have I watched with strange desire, and 
Softly pillowing her head upon my breast, 
Watched the sun fall slowly through the tinted fire-land, 
And the ragged gold leaf scattered in the west! 
And how often, when the sunset wind was blowing, 
And the night stole dark along the crimson bars, 
Have our spirits filled with a wild overflowing, 
In the palpitating twilight of the stars! 
But there came a day of sorrow and confusion, 
And there came a night of sleepless agony, 
When the hope deferred had wrought a wild delusion, 
And hope realized—a mournful irony ! 
Then I cried in misery—‘ Have ye no compassion 
On her love in weakness, for the sin was mine ? 
Iam guilty; oh, be mine the reparation, 
By a life devoted and a love divine!’ 
But they answered all my words with cold reviling, 
And they mocked the wretchedness of my despair, 
And they left no hope of peace or reconciling, 
And my burden seemed too great for me to bear. 
So the barren winter passed, my tears, dissolving 
In a weariness of sorrow, ceased to flow; 
And I found her not until the months revolving 
Brought the herald winds to melt the trodden snow. 


Then one wrote in spring to tell me—‘ She is dying. 
Come, if haply you may save her, come in haste.’ 
Fools! why make ye such ado and so much crying ? 
Ye are they who made her life and love a waste; 
Ye are they who tore her weeping from my bosom ; 
Ye are they who trampled down her passionate shame ; 
Ye are they who crushed to death the fallen blossom; — 
For ye would not trust me with her life and fame. 
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When I wooed her, ye spake vaguely of to-morrow, 
Till at last I called her mine by nature’s law. 

Oh! she never, never would have died in sorrow, 
Soothed, sustained, and cherished by the love I bore. 


So I stood beside her bed as in a wan dream, 
And such tearless mood as o’er-wrought passion yields ; 
Through the darkened casement fell the softened sunbeam ; 
Loud I heard the wild birds singing in the fields. 
Then her pale lips parting—‘ Oh! that he were nigh me; 
Will they never let me see him more?’ She said— 
‘Tell him truly, nor this only prayer deny me, 
That his love is dying and his babe is dead.’ 
Stooping down, I kissed her—strangest, saddest duty— 
In a moment, o’er her pale unearthly face 
Came once more a flush of wild delirious beauty, 
And our spirits mingled in a last embrace. 


So they dug her grave, and in a shroud they wound her ; 
And she went full weary to her last long rest, 

With her brown hair like an amber cloud around her, 
And the white hands meekly folded on her breast. 

Is she dreaming, is she dreaming of her lover ? 
Is she dreaming of the bright world overhead ? 

Does she hear the summer breezes pause above her, 
Singing wild Aolian anthems to the dead ? 

Does she hear the chill rain in the winter twilight ? 
And the wild winds scattering the dead leaves in scorn? 

Does she listen to the iron hail at midnight ? 
And the wild birds screaming to the lurid dawn? 


No—she sleeps the last sleep of the broken-hearted, 
By the solemn waters of the lone sea shore. 

There are violets on the graves of the departed ; 
But the passion-flower is dead for evermore! 


Rome. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF FEMALE CONVICTS. 
By Mary CARPENTER. 


THs very words which express 
the subject of this paper awaken 
in the mind thoughts too deep for 
utterance. A female convict! A 
woman who is so far from the 
sphere which the Heavenly Father 
destined her to fill, that she has 
been torn from her home and 
family—dragged, probably scream- 
ing and struggling, by men to the 
police-station—carried thence to 
the tribunal of the magistrates, 
where she has probably again dis- 
graced herself by a shameless ef- 
frontery—committed to the prison- 
cell, where the awful solitude of 
those four cheerless stone walls 
forces her in upon herself, her own 
violent passions her only company— 
and then brought forth with mad- 
dened and excited feelings to public 
trial, where, as a last farewell to 
society, she vents on the judge who 
has pronounced sentence on her, 
the deepest dregs of her malignity 
and hatred. Such spectacles we 
have beheld ; they were too revolt- 
ing to be gazed on long ; we turned 
from them with disgust, and tried 
to forget them. But ought these 
wretched women to be forgotten ? 
Can they be forgotten! If still 
in existence, will they not, in one 
way or another, force themselves 
upon the notice of society? What 
should be the treatment of women 
who have become convicts? What 
is now the treatment of them? 
Does it reform them? Do they 
come forth to the world better 
disposed, and better able to do their 
part in it? Or, lost to all shame, 
accomplished in vices in_ which 
they were before novices, do they 
form a foul understratum in so- 
ciety, the parents of broods of 
young vipers that prey upon the 
very heart of the country / 

Is this the existing state of 
things ?—and can it be altered ? 

These are solemn questions, of 
great moment to society. We shall 
attempt to answer them, 

It would be foreign to our pre- 
sent purpose to enter in any way 
on the discussions, now attracting 
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so much attention, respecting the 
position which woman ought to 
occupy in society ; but as we are 
here considering female convicts, 
as distinct from male convicts, we 
must briefly advert to some points 
peculiar to them which should in- 
fluence their future treatment. 

To the care of women is exclu- 
sively committed the early nurture 
of the young, the formation of the 
character of those who will con- 
stitute the next generation. In all 
ranks of life the mother is ghe 
moving-spring of the family ; and 
no age or country has ever exhibited 
so beautiful a proof of this as our 
own. But in the higher classes 
her influence may be supple- 
mented or counteracted by foreign 
agencies ; in the lowerclasses,where 
all the varied cares and duties of 
the household devolve upon her, no 
one can supply the place of the 
mother, or counteract her evil in- 
fluence if she is wicked: she in- 
sinuates into the young mind seeds 
of poison which probably will 
never be eradicated. A family 
may be brought up well by a good 
mother, even if the father is dis- 
solute ; but we have never heard 
of any instance of children grow- 
ing up well under a bad mother, 
however excellent may have been 
the influence of the father. We 
will cite two instances which prove 
the enormous cost to society of a 
bad woman who is a mother. Mrs. 
L—— was left a widow with three 
sons and three daughters. Wesaw 
the three latter in gaol together, 
some ten years ago—the eldest 
brother was then under a ten years’ 
sentence in Parkhurst juvenile 
prison, as also the second boy; 
the youngest in the workhouse ; 
the mother was living as she 
chose. This was the eighth con- 
viction of her three girls, the 
youngest of whom was only fifteen ! 
‘They had lived together in London 
by picking pockets, at which they 
were adepts; once it was at- 
tempted to get them into a refuge, 
but the mother soon removed them, 

c 
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The eldest daughter was then 
under sentence of penal servitude. 
She completed her time at Brixton, 
but was soon in gaol under another 
name, and is now again in Brixton 
Convict Prison. A conditional 
pardon was obtained for the two 
others in different voluntary insti- 
tutions. After many disappoint- 
ments, and much perseverance 
with them, they emigrated—one to 
Canada, one to the United States, 
as female servants, and reports 
were heard from each as doing 
well. The youngest boy was 
maintained for some years in a 
workhouse industrial school, then 
ran, away, and was lost sight of ; 
the second, after five or six im- 
prisonments, was placed as a volun- 
teer in a reformatory, from which 
he emigrated, with a fair character, 
to Australia, and has been heard of 
as doing well ; the eldest was dis- 
charged with a ticket-of-leave from 
Parkhurst, his conduct having been 
good there, His fare was paid to 
emigrate with the gratuity he re- 
ceived on his discharge; but he 
left the ship, returned to the scene 
of his former life, and after living 
at large on the fruits of crime fox 
some weeks, he was taken up for 
burglary, convicted, and sentenced 
to fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
How much has that one woman 
cost to the Government and to 
society through her children! 
Again. About seven years ago, 
two young girls were brought from 
gaol, to be, if possible, saved in a 
refuge, under the care of benevo- 
lent ladies, from an abandoned 
mother, who came to claim them. 
They were useful to her, and she 
considered that she had a right 
to their services, for she had 
paid a high price to have them 
trained in the most approved 
modes of picking pockets, by a 
professional London thief. Her 
husband was in a respectable way 
of business, but she had driven 
him from her by her dissolute 
practices, and he was in America, 
he younger daughter, a bright, 
clever girl, was sent as a volunteer 
to a distant reformatory, but the 
mother speedily followed, and re- 
moved her. This girl and her 
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brother, pursuing, with their 
mother, their unlawful calling, were 
soon arrested, and sent, under sen- 
tence for five years, to reforma- 
tories. Even there the mother’s 
evil influence pursuedthem. Con- 
stantly did she defeat all the efforts 
that were made to reclaim the poor 
girl, insinuating drops of fatal 
ison into her soul ; and when at 
ast her time of detention was ex- 
pam she carried her off to plunge 
ier again into crime, from which 
she has been only stopped by a 
sentence of six years’ penal servi- 
tude. The elder daughter, in the 
mean time, first corrupted all the 
girls in the refuge where she was 
received, teaching them the various 
modes of picking pockets she had 
learnt, and then went out to prac- 
tise them again. After two years’ 
imprisonment, which only served 
to teach her caution, she pursued 
her unlawful trade so successfully 
that, being a good daughter, she 
six times, as she herself informed 
a lady, set up her mother in busi- 
ness! The Z'imes has truly said 
that it is more expensive to leave 
a thief at large than to maintain 
him in prison, at whatever cost. 
This wicked woman, the mother, 
has not only been bringing up her 
own children in crime, but, as she 
herself informed a lady, had trained 
at least fifty young girls to thieving, 
travelling with them in first-class 
carriages, and living at inns. She 
was just then professing penitence 
for thése sins, and got sduliane 
into a London refuge, to spend the 
winter comfortably! What did she 
teach the inmates there? Gladly 
would we dwell on less painful 
pictures, and describe what a good 
mother can do, and how she does 
it; for we have seen a widow left 
by a husband who never had helped 
her to maintain her four sons and 
daughter, without a penny, and 
deriving from their united labour 
only five shillings a week. We 
should delight to describe how, 
without ever receiving help from 
the parish, she struggled on, and 
by her own unwearied labour, aided 
by the loving devotion of her 
children, had the happiness, after 
some fifteen years, of seeing them 
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round her dying bed, occupying a 
respectable position in life, together 
with her beloved oldest son, who 
had just returned from India after 
twenty years’ service, having risen 
to the highest rank attainable by a 
private soldier. Her children and 
grandchildren laid her with honour 
in the grave, and have risen up to 
call her blessed. But we are oc- 
cupied with a very different class, 
Not only mothers, but those women 
who are not so, exercise the most 
baneful and polluting influence on 
society, when they have perverted 
the high and holy gifts bestowed 
on them by heaven. It has been 
often said that one woman who is 
depraved can do more harm to 
society than a dozen men; and 
this is probably true. It follows, 
then, for the good of society at 
large. irrespective of the welfare 
of the individual, that the most 
vigilant care should be taken, the 
best-directed efforts made, to re- 
claim every woman who, having 
become a convict, is under the 
absolute control of the Government. 
Strange is it that when public at- 
tention is so much engaged with 
different systems of management 
to be adopted with male convicts, 
no one seems to concern himself 
about the women ! 

We must make, further, some 
preliminary remarks on the peculiar 
characteristics of convict women. 
It will readily be believed that they 
are, as a class, even more morally 
degraded than men, As a general 
rule, it will be found that women 
are not brought before a public 
tribunal except for very aggravated 
crimes, or a long course of vice. 
We may attribute this partly to 
a degree of forbearance which 
usually exists in the stronger to- 
wards the weaker sex ; and partly 
to the fact that they are, when 
engaging in crime, most commonly 
the accomplices of their male re- 
latives, or shielded by them. From 
these causes, we learn that in the 
United States it is rare ever to see 
Women in prison: in our country 
the proportion of female convicts 
to males is usually not one-third of 
the whole number. But for these 
reasons they are especially bad, 
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more deeply hardened than those 
of the other sex in the same posi- 
tion. They generally, perhaps al- 
ways, spring from a portion of 
society more completely cut off 
from the honest and respectable 
portion of society, and eandien 
more lost toshame. At the present 
day we find in our convict esta- 
blishments men who have moved 
in the higher walks of life, as well 
as among the lower middle, and the 
mechanic class, They have known 
how, by a plausible hypocrisy, not 
unwisely called a ‘ homage to virtue,’ 
to keep up a character, and to 
associate with the respectable por- 
tion of society; such persons ap- 
preciate to some extent, if not the 
true value of reputation, at least 
its uses. They know the feelings 
and principles acknowledged as. 
good in the world ; and if they have 
not the spirit of religion in their 
hearts, they are at least acquainted 
with its teachings, which may at a 
future time come with power into 
their souls. But convict women 
usually spring from a portion of so- 
ciety quite cut off from intercourse 
with that in which exists any self- 
respect, and they are entirely lost 
to shame or reputation, During 
an acquaintance for more than a 

uarter of a century with two or 
three hundred families of the la- 
bouring class, some of them very 
low in character, and living in the 
worst parts of a crowded city, a 
case has never come before us of 
a woman being even brought before 
the magistrates, still less sent to 
prison. Since, during the last six- 
teen years, that acquaintance has 
been extended to the very lowest 
families that could be brought 
under the notice of the City Mis- 
sionary or the master of a Ragged 
School, only one case of a woman 
being ‘n prison has ever been heard 
of amoug them, A much shorter 
acquaintance with girls in a refor- 
matory has disclosed various cases. 
of wretched mothers being in 
prison, whose progeny had sprung 
up as much cut oft from all Chris- 
tian or civilized influences, as if 
they had been born in a heathen 
country. These poor women, these 


female convicts, will, we believe, 
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ususily be found to belong to a 
pariah class, which exists in our 
state as a something fearfully rotten 
and polluted, and which diffuses 
its upas poison around, under- 
mining the very foundations of 
society. This foul understratum 
will never be removed from our 
midst by any legislative enactments, 
any laws, a these may be 
needed to keep it within certain 
bounds. It can be penetrated and 
absorbed into society only by that 

ower of Christian love which can 

nd its way into the darkest cor- 
ners of the earth, aided by the 
varied means of social renovation in 
which this age is so prolific. 

The women of the degraded por- 
tion of society to which we have 
referred,-will be generally found to 
differ in many respects from those 
belonging to a higher sphere. Their 
intellectual powers are low, and 
from having been left uncultivated, 
are in a state of torpidity from 
which it is very difficult to rouse 
them. Without discussing the 
comparative intellectual powers of 
adults of the two sexes in 
general, experience of the educa- 
tion of the youth of each in various 
ranks of society enables us to state 
confidently that while in the upper 
classes, with equal opportunities, 
the intellects of girls develope 
more rapidly than those of boys, 
in good schools for the labouring 
classes there is an equality between 
the two sexes; but in the lowest 
class, that below the boundary- 
line which the decent labouring 
poor never willingly pass, the girls 
do not in general display the 
slightest interest in learning, and 
it 1s indeed extremely difficult to 
incite them to any degree of mental 
pe joan boys of the same 
class, and even of the same family, 
readily receive it, and show positive 
pleasure in the culture of their 
minds, This peculiarly low intel- 
lectual condition in females of the 
lowest social grade is accompanied 
by a very strong development of 
the passions and of the lower na- 
ture. Extreme excitability, violent 
and even frantic outbursts of pas 
sion, a duplicity and disregard of 
truth hardly conceivable in the 
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better classes of society, render all 
attempts to improve them pecu- 
liarly difficult. And if, added to 
all this, what is holiest and best in 
woman has been perverted and 
diseased by unlawful intercourse 
with the other sex, as is very 
frequently the case, there is en- 
gendered in her a hardness of 
heart, a corruption of the whole 
nature, which would seem to 
make absolute reformation almost 
impossible. We have heard one 
who had had large experience 
in the temperance cause declare 
that he never yet had known a re- 
formed female drunkard, though 
he could point to multitudes of 
men who had been rescued from 
the sway of intoxicating liquors. 
Most seldom is any real change 
observable in a woman who has 
arrived at maturity in so degraded 
a condition. We need not say how 
strongly such experience points to 
the necessity of rescuing young 
girls who are growing up under 
such contaminating influences 
before it is too late, and placing 
them, with legal control, under 
circumstances where they may be- 
come useful members of society. 

But what shall we do with our 
female convicts? 

The condition of woman in this 
degraded state requires special 
adaptation of convict treatment to 
her wants and circumstances ; yet 
there are certain general principles 
which we consider essential to every 
successful convict system. The first 
and obvious intention of a prison 
is punishment of crime. Suffering 
must always follow sin ; there must 
be no luxuries or even comforts 
which should lead the distressed 
to the commission of crime in order 
to obtain a comfortable home. The 
gaol must not be made a more 
desirable place than the workhouse, 
provided with better food, and 
constructed with greater care for 
the well-being of the inmates. We 
know that many gaols are so re- 
garded, and that idle and dissolute 
persons intentionally take such 
course as to spend a few months 
there from time to time, when 
troubled by stress of weather or by 
disease or exhaustion consequent 
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on vice. The impudent thief, when 
asked to restore the stolen goods, 
should have no temptation to say, 
as one lately did, that a few months 
in gaol this time of the year would 
be no bad thing. Everything con- 
nected with a gaol should be as 
little inviting as is consistent with 
health of body and mind: what- 
ever is just and right for paupers 
ought to be sufficient for convicts ; 
those who forfeit their liberty to 
the State in consequence of their 
evil doings, must be made to feel, 
not that they are privileged and 
pampered, but that they must 
submit to strict regulations, and 
that they are bound to repay as 
much as possible by their labour 
the expense and injury they have 
caused, 

A gaol has sometimes 
termed a moral hospital. 


been 
We do 


not hold the analogy as altogether 
a good one, for a gaol is in the first 
— intended for punishment ; 

ut granting that it were so, we 
must not forget that in a hospital 
the wise physician disregards the 
feelings of his —- if he sees it 


necessary to inflict the pain of an 
operation, and strictly attends to 
the dietary of his patients, by no 
means allowing their appetites to 
be pampered, or supposing that he 
can cure stubborn diseases by 
emollients. Thus, in a gaol astrict, 
and even stern, treatment may be 
needed. Yet even in this should be 
blended that regard to the true wel- 
fare of the prisoner, which can alone 
truly tend to his reformation ; and 
unless his reformation is made from 
the first the ultimate object of the 
whole of prison discipline, the 
convict will come forth worse than 
before, to prey on that society to 
which he now feels himself an open 
enemy. ‘The sinner can be effectu- 
ally drawn away from his vicious 
courses only when human sympa- 
thy infuses itself into the sternest 
treatment, awakening hope and 
desire to retrieve the past. Society 
is now suffering most severely from 
the non-reformation of those whom 
she has been most injudiciously 
treating. It is evident, then, that 
the interest of society requires, as 
well as our duty to the criminal, 
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that every effort should be made 
to reform him before he again 
enters the world. 

But something further is needed. 
There must be some reliable proof 
that he is reformed before he is 
again at liberty. While the will is 
absolutely controlled there can be 
no test of this. It may be that he 
is weakminded; and while su 
ported by prison helps and appli- 
ances, he can stand; but as soon 
as these are withdrawn he falls 
again. Or, he can do well when 
his passions are kept in curb, but 
the moment they are left to his 
own control they break out again 
with the strength of seven devils, 
worse than before; or under the 
fear of immediate ill consequences 
he conducts himself decently, but 
as soon as these are withdrawn he 
shows his true and unreformed 
character. There must be the pos- 
sibility of giving the convict partial 
liberty, and testing him in that, 
before we can venture to trust him 
in the world. 

Such, we believe, should be the 
general principles of treatment for 
both male and female convicts. It 
is possible that such may be the 
principles’ professed by the direc- 
tors of the English convict prisons, 
How far they are carried out we 
shall now inquire, and what are the 
results of the present system with 
women. 

We shall not attempt to pene- 
trate the ‘secrets of the prison 
house,’ A single visit to a female 
convict prison would not warrant 
any minute criticism or comments 
on the management or uae 
of the establishment. The sight 
was indeed painful of hundreds 
of these wretched women in dif- 
ferent degrees of separation from 
each other, some in association, 
in one great building, under the 
management of a lady superin- 
tendent, who, however devoted and 
able, could certainly not exercise 
any strong individual influence 
over six or seven hundred convict 
women. A visit to what is called 
the Fulham Refuge, but which is 
in reality a prison of a less penal 
character for those who have gone 
satisfactorily: through. the first, 
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might indeed inspire the visitor 
with admiration of the good ar- 
rangement and cleanliness and 
order pervading all. One cannot 
but feel it useful to teach the 
women such excellent laundry 
work, and feel that good must be 
done by the benevolent visits of 
ladies who are ready to sympathize 
with the unfortunate inmates. One 
could not but hope after such a 
visit that real good was being 
done to them. And yet the 
dietary seemed of a far too ex- 
pensive kind, and in many ways 
the appointments superior to what 
should be given to those whose 
natural condition in life would be 
quite unable to afford them, and 
whose position certainly did not 
authorize indulgences unnecessary 
to their well-being. We were sur- 
prised to hear that, with every- 
thing around them that they could 
reasonably desire, and being so 
much the object of kind considera- 
tion, being, besides, those whose 
character was regarded as satisfac- 
tory, they should not unfrequently 
break, in wilful mischief or passion, 
the crockery of their sleeping-room., 
We did not argue well of them that 
they could never be trusted outside 
the walls, for we knew that our 
reformatory girls, equally under 
legal sentence, can be trusted out 
alone. Our visits to these female 
convict establishments did not in- 
spire us with great hopes of re- 
formation in the women committed 
tothem. But the revelations which 
have been lately made by a prison 
matron give, indeed, a dreadful idea 
of female life in such establish- 
ments. Every experienced person 
must be aware that a steady, firm 
discipline, with a proper staff and 
appliances, will at least keep order 
in a prison, and prevent those tre- 
mendous outbursts of passion—all 
that wilful damage, that dreadful 
malignity, which are there de- 
scribed. The late excellent chap- 
lain of Preston gaol, the Rev. John 
Clay, stated in his Reports that by 
the firm and steady discipline 
established in the gaol, the most 
violent were subdued without the 
need of extra severity, and they 
were even able to use earthenware 
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instead of metal utensils in the 
cells without danger of their being 
broken. We learn from the chap- 
lain of the large Liverpool gaol 
at Walton, that though female 
‘smashers’ are frequently brought 
there, they never attempt violence. 
We may safely assert that but little 
reformation can go on where the 
inmates are in so excitable a state 
and so little under steady control 
as to give rise to scenes such as 
are described in those volumes. 
Experience in a girls’ Reformatory 
proves that while the low and 
degraded nature of the inmates 
frequently breaks forth into violent, 
daring, and numerous excesses 
while the establishment is in an 
unsettled state; when there is a 
steady order and a good tone per- 
vading the whole, these outbreaks 
are almost unknown, and thus the 
inmates are in a condition to be 
reformed. It is evident that all 
the characteristics of female con- 
victs exist in a peculiarly aggra- 
vated state in such prisons; the 
better parts of their nature have 
no stimulus or development, the 
worse are aggravated, All the 
springs of natural affection—the 
prominent part of a woman’s nature 
—are dried up, and a dreadful mo- 
notony, most irksome to a woman 
whose excitable temperament finds 
a vent in varied domestic occupa- 
tions when in her natural condi- 
tion, goads her on to seek variety 
even in misconduct and punish- 
ment. Such is a general picture of 
‘female life in prisons, as described 
in these volumes. The officials 
appear affected by it as well as the 
prisoners. They are discharging 
painful duties which exhaust their 
mental and bodily frames. They 
have nothing to refresh their 
spirits in their work, and they 
cannot therefore exercise over the 
prisoners that elevating influence, 
that human sympathy, that Chris- 
tian love, which are the most pow- 
erful agencies in reformation. 
What is the result of this sys- 
temin England? Of positive good 
effects we cannot speak, never hav- 
ing met with more than one case 
where a young convict woman 
gained a respectable position in 
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society. This, however, would only 
confirm our former position, that 
female convicts do not spring from 
the respectable labouring class, 
and that they form indeed a pariah 
caste of themselves. Sir Tosioos 
Jebb may indeed tell us of convict 
women, as he did, in his letter to the 
Times, of convicts in general, that 
he ‘ hopes’ they do well, that their 
tickets of leave are seldom recalled, 
and that he seldom hears of fresh 
convictions, He may endeavour to 
throw the blame of the criminal 
bands that infest our cities on the 
country prisons, from which, he 
says, and perhaps with literal truth, 
there are far more prisoners 
annually discharged than from 
convict prisons. He does not, 
however, tell us that he can give 
us any proof that a// convictions 
of discharged convicts are regis- 
tered as emanating from that 
source ;—he cannot tell us that if 
licences are not revoked it is be- 
cause they are not abused, for the 
fact is well known that the condi- 
tions endorsed on the ticket of 
leave are in England a dead 
letter, and that when the holders 


are known to be habitually in- 
fringing them, they are allowed to 


remain untouched. He does not 
speak of these things. It is well 
known that in England there is no 
such careful registration of crime 
as would render it certain that a 
second conviction would be regis- 
tered, that it would be impossible 
for criminals to go from county to 
county, always appearing with a 
false name and as a first convic- 
tion. It is impossible in this 
country to state with any degree of 
certainty how many convicted 
persons exist ; that is, how many 
individuals have incurred all the 
recorded commitments. Such a 
general registration would be of 
immense importance, and would 
enable the country to know how 
many discharged convicts enter 
our county gaols, thence to be dis- 
charged as first convictions. We 
believe that but few women be- 
come respectable members of 
society after being in female con- 
vict prisons in England, and 
that a large proportion find their 
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way to local prisons. We have a 
remarkable proof of this as regards 
one town, where such careful regis- 
trations and statistics are kept. The 
Rev. Thomas Carter, chaplain of 
Walton gaol, makes the following 
important statements in his recent 
report :— 

Those gentlemen who have been more 
immediately connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice in your police and ses- 
sions courts, will no doubt have had 
their attention drawn from time to time 
to the great number of offences committed 
by returned penal-servitude prisoners 
and holders of ticket-of-leave. The fall 
extent of this evil, however, does not lie 
upon the surface. Some little investiga- 
tion is needful to discover its proportions. 
I have not gone very minutely into the 
question, nor am I able to state in precise 
figures the number of returned convicts 
who have been committed to this gaol 
during the last year. Some idea, though, 
may be formed, when I say that of the 
sessions cases alone, 71 (40 males and 
31 females) were returned convicts, in 
many cases holders of ticket-of-leave, 
even at the time of their further convic- 
tion ; and on the last day of the official 
year, there were under conviction in this 
gaol 55 who were recognised as belonging 
to that category. 


This is the condition of things 
in one locality,in one gaol! What 
should we learn if we could obtain 
similar statistics from every gaol 
throughout the country? And if 
so many of the 1600 holders of 
ticket-of-leave, sent forth as ‘very 
good’ prisoners are already again 
convicted in one spot, what must 
we expect but that crime should 
fearfully increase in our country, 
when, besides these, 1400 who 
have undergone full training under 
the same system, are already scat- 
tered through the land, making an 
army of 3000 discharged convicts ? 
Mr. Carter gives us, however, still 
more appalling figures, which ab- 
solutely demonstrate the truth of 
our present position, that for 
female convicts as well as for 
males, or even more certainly, the 
present system is doing enormous 
evil to the country ; not only wast- 
ing the public funds, but employ- 
ing them in a manner which is de- 
stroying the moral health of the 
country. 
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Further [the chaplain continues], 
have inquired into the present doings 
and modes of life of all the females who 
have been sentenced to penal servitude 
between the rst. of June, 1856, and the 
31st of May, 1859, and I beg to submit 
the following as the result :—241 were 
sentenced to various periods of penal 
servitude during those three years, of 
whom 34 are still under detention in con- 
vict prisons, leaving 207 who are sup- 
posed to have undergone their sentences ; 
of these 207, 97 cannot be traced, because 
many have only just received their 
liberty ; others may, in all probability, 
have emigrated, or passed to other locali- 
ties beyond the reach of my inquiry ; 73 
have been re-committed, several subjected 
to second like sentences; 17 are known 
to be living disorderly lives, and main- 
taining themselves by crime ; 7 have been 
pardoned on medical grounds, dead, or 
lunatics ; 4 are known to have migrated 
to other localities, and all trace is lost ; 
1 is in arefuge in London ; whilst 8 are 
known to be so far doing well. ° 
Now, these figures [he most truly says] 
exhibit a fearful state of things. I give 
them as plain facts, and leave others to 
draw their own deductions from them. 
One conclusion, however, cannot be 
evaded, namely, that the present mode 
of treatment adopted in our convict 
prisons is a complete failure. Nearly 
the. whole of these women—certainly a 
large proportion of them—have been re- 
turned to Liverpool to mix with our 
population, and to spread the leaven of 
their pernicious influence, with this con- 
dition in their hands, endorsed on their 
license :—‘ J'o produce a forfeiture of 
the license, it is by no means necessary 
that the holder should be convicted of 
any new offence. If she associates with 
notoriously bad characters, leads an 
idle or dissolute life, or has no visible 
means of obtaining an honourable liveli- 
hood, &c., it will be assumed. that she is 
about to relapse into crime, and she will 
be at once apprehended, and recommitted 
to prison under her original sentence.’ 
I do not know of a single instance where- 
in it has ever been enforced ; indeed, 
how is it possible that it should be car- 
ried into effect, where there not only 
exists no machinery, no organized ar- 
rangements for enforcing the condition, 
but whilst the heads of the convict de- 
partment, with singular inconsistency, 
discountenance all interference ? 


Can we wonder, with such an ad- 
dition to the criminal population, 
that the governor of the gaol states 
in his report that there is an in- 
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crease of 712 adult females this 
ear over the preceding one, and 
1e adds, ‘the number of adult 
females who were committed here 
last year, exceeded the number of 
adult males by 21, 2z. 14440 females, 
against 4419 adult males, Healso 
gives us a table showing the num- 
ber of times these prisoners had 
been in custody previously. Of 
the 4440 females, 2165 (nearly one- 
half) had been in custody four or 
more times ; while little more than 
one- fourth,” 1248, had not been 
known to be in custody before. 
What hope will there be for the 
reformation of those who are com- 
paratively new to crime, when the 
two thousand experienced crimi- 
nals are ready to receive them on 
their discharge and confirm them 
in their dissolute habits? We are 
not surprised that the governor 
states, ‘ Vast~- numbers of adult 
females are re-committed here from 
time to time, in a few days after 
their release from prison, either 
for drunkenness, or prostitution, 
or other offences in connexion with 
their evil mode of life.’ This ex- 
ceeding corruption of women when 
once depraved has been already 
alluded to, and it is remarkably 
corroborated by the fact, that of the 
4419 males, a much smaller propor- 
tion, 786 (little more than one-sixth) 
had been four or more times in 
prison. This is an enormous increase 
of female crime in Liverpool, for 
in the year 1854 the police reports 
give us only 854 females committed 
for felony, of whom only one had 
four previous convictions; while 
of males there were 1039, four of 
whom had four previous convic- 
tions, In 1856, there was a dimi- 
nution to 64 ¢ of adult females com- 
mitted for felony, with six who had 
been four or more times convicted. 
The adult males committed were 
777, still a larger number than the 
women. Those figures do not in- 
clude the short commitments to 
gaol for minor offences, yet the 
changed relative proportion is 
equally significant, and is still 
more striking when we contrast 
2494 females (adult and juvenile) 
taken into custody in 1854, with 
34608 males; and 2043 females in 
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1856, with 2268 males. That such 
an enormous amount of crime, 
both male and female, should exist 
in any one town—should be con- 
centrated undisturbed in any one 
focus in the kingdom, is appalling, 
but that it should enormously in- 
crease, and that, especially women 
should become more and more 
depraved, and that their instruc- 
tions and training in a convict 
prison, should make them only 
more hardened and dangerous to 
society, is a fact calling fora radical 
change. ‘lhe present female convict 
risons are, as the Chaplain of the 

iverpool gaol truly declares, a 
total failure. It is astonishing to 
hear such places spoken of in the 
public papers as ‘ the placid retire- 
ment of a humanitarian prison!’ 
The prison-matrons will tell us 
that there is no placid retirement 
there, but, that confined with the 
disordered and diseased spirits of 
these wretched women, as much 
peace, perhaps more, might be en- 
joyed in a lunatic asylum. The 
word ‘humanitarian’ has been 
lately used most strangely, to in- 
dicate, probably, a supposed weak- 
ness and visionary scheming in 
persons desiring the reformation 
of their countrymen,—in those who 
desire to be the followers of the 
Saviour who came to seek for the 
lost, to save sinners, who desire to 
promote the true welfare of huma- 
nity. Such persons, possessing 
sound practical experience, would 
be the first to denounce such esta- 
blishments as English convict 
prisons! The onus of the present 
state of our convict discipline is 
sarcastically thrown upon ‘ philan- 
thropists,’ as if a wise philanthro- 
pist would any more tolerate the 
system and management adopted 
in our convict prisons, than would 
a good physician surfeit his 
patients with unaccustomed dain- 
ties, superficially heal with emol- 
lients deep-seated wounds, and 
then wonder that the patients were 
not healed, and that worse plagues 
broke out in the diseased and over- 
loaded frame. Let not philan- 
thropists be held responsible for 
the present state of things. The 
system itself, as planned by our 
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legislators, was framed on sound 
rinciples, and if it has been deve- 
oped and administered in a man- 
ner totally at variance with their 
original principles, which were 
sound and good, let them vindicate 
the right, and save the country. 

What, then, do we ask for the 
women ! 

They are convicted women—fe- 
male convicts—but they are our fel- 
low-subjects ; they are the mothers 
or sisters of our children, they are 
equally with ourselves fellow-heirs 
of eternal life, and equally those 
whom the Saviour died to draw 
unto him. This consideration must 
never be absent from our minds in 
the whole of our treatment of 
female convicts. It will lead to 
no weak indulgence, it will excuse 
no breach of the strictest disci- 
pline, it will use stern severity 
where called for, but throughout 
the whole system, in discharging 
the most painful duties, there will 
breathe a spirit of Christian love 
which can come only from the 
heart of a woman, and which alone 
can reach that of a fellow-woman. 
‘God is knowable by us only 
through the medium of humanity,’ 
truly said the late Frederick Ro- 
bertson. ‘The idea of God is a 
mediatorial idea, ‘The love of God 
would be unintelligible unless we 
had loving feelings of our own, 
unless we felt the love of men to 
us, These women are in a state 
of rebellion against God; they 
must learn to be willing and obe- 
dient children. They have offended 
against the laws of their country, 
they have been unfaithful to their 
social and family duties; they 
must receive distinct punishment 
for their breach of the laws ; they 
must be trained to all domestic 
and social duties; their violent 
passions, untutored wills, and irre- 
gular habits, must be as far as pos- 
sible curbed. and corrected ; and, 
above all, the love of God and of 
Christ must be awakened in their 
hearts, and made a ruling princi- 
ple of action, All this should be 
done specially for women in accor- 
dance with the general principles 
of convict treatment which have 
been already laid down. 
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Now, it is evident that to carry 
out such principles and system 
effectively, voluntary effort must 
be enlisted in the work. No Go- 
vernment machinery alone can do 
it. A Government has its own 
most important and essential func- 
tions ; and without a wise system 
established by Government, with- 
out proper means of developing it 
being provided, the gigantic evil 
cannot be grappled with, and so- 
ciety cannot be protected. Volun- 
tary effort never has been, and 
never can be sufficient alone to 
cope with any enormous evil 
affecting a whole State. In this 
especially the two must co-operate 
to render possible any real and 
effective reformation. Government 
having under its control these un- 
happy women, must, while still 
exercising its control, and retain- 
ing its responsibility, welcome and 
encourage the co-operation of 
women who will devote themselves 
as volunteers to the work. In as 
far as this is already done in our 
English female prisons, we know 
that much good is effected, and true 
benefits are conferred. We doubt 
not that the lady visitors of the 
Fulham Refuge and the London 
prisons have greatly benefitted 
the objects of their ministrations, 
and have established between them- 
selves and them a relation of Chris- 
tian sympathy of inestimable value. 
But if isolated visits to a few are 
thus productive of good, we would 
extend them further, and would 
make judicious work of women 
an essential part of the treatment 
of female convicts. Let it not be 
said that women will not be found 
who will take upon them a work 
so difficult and painful, and, in 
many aspects of it, so revolting. 
The present age has shown that 
women, and those of culture and 
refinement, will always be found, 
when called for, to undertake any 
duties, however repugnant to their 
natural feelings and habits, which 
will benefit their fellow-creatures. 


The horrors of war [said the late Mrs. 
Jameson], which have called forth so noble 
a display of the best capabilities of 
women, are accidents in the world’s his- 
tory ; but the capabilities so called forth 
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are not accidental, nor will they cease 
with the occasion. They are intrinsic 
and essential, and ever at hand. *; . . 
War will cease ; but here at home the 
need of women’s active intelligence and 
tenderness to alleviate a mass of social 
evils, will not cease. The time is surely 
coming when we shall know how to apply 
such material better than we have yet 
done. 


Seven years are past since those 
words were penned, and the truth 
of them is even now realized. Our 
workhouses, our reformatories, our 
female missions, our preventive 
missions, our emigrant-ships, are 
already showing that women can 
and will work for their fellow- 
woman ; and that there are multi- 
tudes of them in our land ready to 
do patient and laborious work, 
whatever they may be called to, if 
only they may be blessed with the 
belief that they have been doing 
what they could because it* was 
good, performing the work which 
the heavenly Father would have 
them to do, 

Such we consider a general sketch 
of the principles which should 
guide the treatment of convict 
women. We do not here enter into 
detail, though fully prepared to do 
so, because we must first have the 
principles established before we can 
attempt todevelopethem. They will 
probably be considered theoretic 
and visionary by many. Happily, 
they are no vague theories, because 
they have now been tested, and 
their truth triumphantly demon- 
strated. During the last eight years 
a system of convict treatment has 
been developed in Ireland, strictly 
adhering to the Act of Parliament 
and the Government regulations, 
carrying them out in spirit as well 
as in letter. Steadily developing 
and testing the highest principles, 
with a breadth of design, a firm- 
ness of purpose, and a complete- 
ness of detail seldom found united, 
there has been thrown into the 
whole an amount of voluntary zeal 
which has inspired even the lowest 
subordinates, and produced the 
most triumphant results. It is to 
the Board of Directors of the Irish 
Convict Prisons, and especially to 
the unwearied and devoted efforts 
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of their chairman, Sir Walter 
Crofton, that is due the develop- 
ment of a system which embraces 
all the principles which we have 
endeavoured to establish, and which 
has been crowned with a success 
infinitely greater than the most 
sanguine imagination could have 
anticipated. It is indeed a great 
triumph that, commencing the 
system with prisoners in a most 
disorderly state, receiving recruits 
from the rebellious convicts of 
Bermuda, and having to contend 
with great difficulties, in conse- 
quence of the peculiar character of 
the Irish, and the strong religious 
jealousies which exist in that coun- 
try, the number of convicts should 
have diminished from 4278 on the 
ist January, 1854, to 1314 on the 
ist January, 1862; that the Di- 
rectors can triumphantly challenge 
the country to show one prisoner 
at large in Ireland, released on 
ticket-of-leave, who is infringing 
the conditions endorsed on his 
licence ; and still more, that public 
confidence is so firmly esta- 


blished in the really reformatory 


nature of the system pursued, that 
the public are no longer unwilling 
to take into their employment 
persons who have passed through 
these prisons, even applying after 
trial again and again for more. It 
is extraordinary that with results 
in such contrast to those of the 
system adopted in the English 
convict prisons, our Government 
has hitherto appeared blind to the 
importance of at once introducing 
the same into England, under the 
management of persons who tho- 
roughly understand the principles. 

We will now give some account 
of the female department of the 
Irish convict prisons, derived both 
from the official reports and from 
several personal visits to the diffe- 
rent departments, both alone and 
with the explanations of a director ; 
in all there was the advantage of 
free communication with the of- 
ficials. 

The first visitto Mountjoy Female 
Prison was on a Sunday, when we 
joined in worship with the prison- 
ers. It was a real congregation 
of persons apparently giving a deep 
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and serious attention to the truths 
of the Gospel. There was little, 
perhaps nothing, to remind us that 
we were in a prison ; no separate 
cells, no display of control, for we 
observed no official other than the 
superintendent, who was uniting 
with the convicts in the service. 
The countenances of the listeners 
did indeed tell in many cases 
painful histories of early neglect, 
of deep ignorance and hardness ; 
in some, of a long career o 

crime; there was, with an ease 
of manner, an evident working of 
the spirit in many of them. A 
Roman Catholic Chapel had been 
filled with a large congregation 
earlier in the day, and a Presby- 
terian service was held in another 
place. Those who are mothers, and 
have children in the gaol, are per- 
mitted the special privilege, which 
they much prize, of seeing them on 
Sunday. This is withheld in case 
of misconduct. The religious and 
friendly visits of ladies, in addition 
to those of the chaplains, are en- 
couraged and welcomed. ‘This 
female convict prison is perhaps 
the only place in the whole United 
Kingdom where persons holding 
religious opinions so widely dif- 
ferent as the Church of England, 
Presbyterians, and Roman Catho- 
lics can unite in one work in the 
same building without the least 
compromise of individual convic- 
tion, and without any interference 
with each other. This is effected, 
like all the other admirable ar- 
rangements of these prisons, by 
strict regard being required to 
judicious arrangements, and by the 
willing and hearty co-operation of 
all concerned, both officials and 
visitors. Every convict on entrance 
isrequired to state to what religious 
party she belongs, and is expected 
to adhere to that during her stay. 
She is then placed under the minis- 
trations of the appropriate chaplain; 
and the ladies visit only those of 
their own religious persuasion, 
The Lady Superintendent, Mrs. 
Lidwell, who has the charge of 
Mountjoy Female Prison from the 
commencement of the present 
system, is a Roman Catholic, and 
attends her own chapel in the 
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prison ; the other officials, of dif- 
ferent persuasions, attend respec- 
tively theirs. There is no re- 
ligious partiality existing here, 
therefore there is perfect religious 
freedom. The secular instruction 
is under the inspection of the 
Inspector of the National Board of 
Education ; this has the advantage 
of assimilating the mode of educa- 
tion here given to that of the coun- 
try, and of affording an additional 
stimulus to the teachers, inspiring 
them with friendly emulation. In 
this department, and in all others 
in the prison, women of all deno- 
minations associate freely, and 
without the slightest distinction, 
thereby learning to regard each 
other with Christian kindness. 

The system of prison discipline 
adopted is, in its general outline 
and principles, similar to that 
of the male convict prisons. The 
first stage is solitary, relieved only 
by official visits, and with as lowa 
dietary and as few comforts as are 
consistent with health. But from 
the first the prisoner is made 
clearly to understand that her gra- 
dual rise into a higher class and 
greater comforts, as well as being 
received into the refuges, and her 
eventual restoration to society in a 
favourable position, will depend 
solely on herself, not on her simply 
abstaining from the breach of 
prison rules, but on her absolute 
effort to overcome her vicious incli- 
nations, and to co-operate with 
those placed over her in the work 
of reformation. This is no easy 
thing to her, and involves what is 
most repugnant to her actual na- 
ture. Self-will has hitherto been 
uncontrolled in almost every action 
of her life; in every action now 
she must be coerced, or yield a 
voluntary obedience to others. Her 
food has been as self-indulgent as 
her circumstances would permit; 
as stimulating as possible, and very 
irregular. She is now obliged to 
be content with food which in her 
present morbid condition is dis- 
tasteful or even disagreeable to 
her, and taken at regulated inter- 
vals. She is perfectly careless about 
cleanliness and order, perhaps has 
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seldom employed cold water on her 

erson, and shrinks from it, She 
is obliged in these respects also 
strictly to conform to the prison 
regulations, and this constitutes at 
first no small part of her punish- 
ment, combined with loss of liberty 
and society, which are especially 
appreciated by this class of persons, 

he work of education is now com- 
menced, which in the deadened 
and stunted condition of her intel- 
lectual powers is often a most 
painful labour to her, requiring at 
first almost compulsion to procure 
any fixed attention. But as con- 
victs become more docile and rise 
to the more advanced classes, they 
greatly esteem the privilege of the 
daily hour’s instruction, and make 
very great progress. It was a 
striking and most gratifying spec- 
tacle to visit the schoolroom and 
witness the mutual interest of 
teacher and taught during the short 
period allotted to each. ‘The 
teachers anxiously watched and 
helped the progress of their scho- 
lars, though there were many of 
them old women, convict women 
of unprepossessing appearance— 
even elderly women in spectacles 
seemed to feel a new life awak- 
ening in them with this use of 
newly discovered powers. ‘The 
schools,’ reports the lady superin- 
tendent in 1859, ‘ still continue to 
prove a most important reforma- 
tory agent, and the mannerin which 
they have been conducted by the of- 
ficers in charge deserves my highest 
approbation.’ Industrial work forms 
of course, also, an important ele- 
ment in the training. ‘ For some 
months past,’ the same Report tells 
us, ‘the prisoners have been kept 
fully employed in needlework, a 
large quantity of which is sent 
weekly to Scotland. This employ- 
ment is not only valuable in a 
pecuniary point of view, but also 
in training them to habits of quiet 
steady industry.’ The varied in- 
dustrial work of the establishment, 
washing and laundry-work, are 
awarded as privileges to the most 
advanced. It was most striking 
when going from one class to an- 
other, to observe the improvement 
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in the countenances of the inmates, 
gradually losing that convict look 
which had at first been so painful. 

But, however excellent the cha- 
racter of a convict within prison 
walls, and however complete the 
training, the public will not feel 
confidence in his conduct beyond 
them. Hence, in proposing Inter- 
mediate Prisons, the Directors of 
Convict Prisons say, in their Report 
of 1855 :— 

These establishments will act as fil- 
ters between the prisons and the com- 
munity ; but to enable them to be really 
such, the system pursued in them must 
be of such a character as to test the re- 
formation of the prisoner, and throw him 
more‘on himself; hard work and coarse 
fare must be the rule, and in the evenings 
carefully-selected lectures may inculcate 
lessons of practical utility. It is impor- 
tant that these establishments should be 
as self-supporting as possible, the officers 
connected with them should be cognisant 
of some branch of industry, and give the 
public the benefit of their own labour ; 
the prisoners may be employed in offices 
and avocations that could not be sanc- 
tioned in a prison, but which, in this in- 
termediate stage, would tend to engender 
self-respect. We believe that, by means 
of these establishments, we shall obtain a 
further insight into the prisoner’s charac- 
ter, through individualization, and thus 
be enabled to recommend the really de- 
serving for tickets of licence. We con- 
sider that the community will have greater 
faith in such a test than they would in a 
character earned merely under prison 
discipline ; but in recommending these 
intermediary establishments, we had a 
further view than the mere amelioration 
of the system of issuing tickets of licence ; 
we consider that they would equally work 
for good towards the termination of penal 
servitude sentences ; that they would tend 
to the solution of a very important ques- 
tion, ‘the treatment of our criminals ; 
that the good and evil can be thereby 
properly tested and separated, the former 
to be aided in the onward path of refor- 
mation—the latter, when discharged in 
the usual course at the expiration of their 
sentences, to be noted to the police of 
their district, as requiring special super- 
vision. 

We know well how admirably 
this principle has been developed 
at Lusk and Smithfield. But simi- 
lar establishments would not an- 
swer the purpose intended in the 
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case of female convicts. The rea- 


son is thus stated by the Directors 
in the same Report :— 


Great difficulties present themselves in 
the final disposal of female convicts. A 
man can obtain employment in various 
ways in out-door service, not requiring 
in all cases, special reference to character, 
and at work which is not open to females 
in this country. A woman, immediately 
on discharge from prison, is totally de- 
prived of any honest means of obtaining 
a livelihood. Persons of her own class 
will object to associate in labour with her, 
even if employers were willing to give 
her work ; and the well-conducted por- 
tion of the community object to receive 
into their families as domestic servants 
persons s90 circumstanced, without a 
stronger guarantee and proof of their real 
and permanent reformation than would 
be afforded by a prison character. 

Refuges for female prisoners on dis- 
charge from prison, in which their good 
resolutions can be tested, and provision 
made for a continuance in virtue, are 
now established in different parts of the 
Continent, where transportation not hav- 
ing been used as a punishment, the re- 
formed female convict returns to her 
place in society; and the community, 
after she has been subject to proper tests, 
is willing to receive her, We are con- 
vinced facilities must be afforded for the 
separation of the well-disposed from the 
evil-minded, and for turning the qualities 
of the former to a good account. This, 
we conceive, can only be done in this 
country in establishments so managed 
as to produce reformation of the inmates, 
and, at the same time, afford to society 
such assurance of that reformation as 
will be received with confidence by those 
who are likely to give them a means of 
earning their bread by honest industry. 
We believe that if the plan here proposed 
is carried out in its integrity, much will 
be done, not merely in the disposal of 
our convicts, but also in the diminution 
of crime generally in the country. In 
the treatment of criminals, when the 
primary object of punishment is accom- 
plished, and reformation is presumed to 
be effected, the means are still required 
of testing that reformation, and of afford- 
ing the former delinquents the necessary 
opportunity of showing their fitness to be 
restored to society. 

In the Convict depdt, before the indi- 
vidual becomes eligible for a ticket of 
licence, the crime has been expiated, and 
reformation apparently effected ; but that 
reformation has still to be tested, and 
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the public mind must be satisfied and 
have complete confidence in the value of 
the test to which she is submitted. A 
Government institution would answer for 
@ mere refuge, but not as a medium 
through which the individual will be re- 
established in society ; for, under any 
rules, it will be looked wpon as a prison, 
and on the discharge of the inmates, the 
same difficulties will be felt as at present 
in owr Convict depots. For this reason, 
instead of increasing the existing Govern- 
ment prison establishments—a plan at- 
tended with much expense, delay, and 
difficulty--we proposed, in December 
last, to the Irish Government, that con- 
victs whose conduct has been exemplary, 
should be drafted into existing private 
charitable institutions willing to receive 
them, where the disposition of each in- 
mate would be studied, and the certifi- 
cate of character founded on that study, 
together with recommendations which 
would then be considered sufficiently 
satisfactory to obtain her employment ; 
the prisoners, in all such institutions, 
should be under the general supervision 
and inspection of the Convict Directors. 
* .* * Should, however, a prisoner 
misconduct herself, she would be liable 
to re-committal to the Convict depdt to 
undergo her original sentence. It is ob- 
viously most desirable to enlist public 
sympathy and interest in any scheme for 
the employment of discharged female 
prisoners ; this object, we consider, will 
be best attained in the manner proposed. 
For the purpose of providing situations 
for the inmates, and so preventing their 
relapse into crime, we are given to un- 
derstand that a number of benevolent 
ladies are willing to manage, gratuitously, 
a Société de Patronage, in connexion 
with the institution, such as has been 
found to work so well on the Continent. 


These Refuges were established. 
It required some moral courage, 
or rather a strong faith and a de- 
voted love in these ladies, to under- 
take the custody and care, unaided 
by means of punishment, of phy- 
sical restraint, of women who had 
sprung from ‘a class so depraved, 
and hitherto deemed so incor- 
rigible, continues the Report, ‘as 
to be absolutely rejected by the 
colonists of Western Australia, a 
colony whose vitality at the pre- 
sent moment depends on an in- 
crease of the female sex. But 
they did undertake the charge, 
and here are the results up to the 
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close of 1858. Vide Fifth Report, 
p. 18 :— 
Entered Refuges from the con- 
viet prison 
Still remaining 


To be accounted for . 


a ae ee ee ee 
Sent to situations, or returned 
to husbands and families . 
Returned to parents and friends 

(six of these are likely to re- 
lapse) 
ee ae de a 
Sent to Magdalen Asylum . 
Sent back to prison to complete 
their sentences ae 
Escaped (the only one up to the 
presenttime) . ... 
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Those who were sent back to the 
convict prison from being unpre- 
pared for the Refuge cannot be 
considered as relapses. ‘ Only two, 
the Directors say, ‘have been re- 
convicted and sent to the convict 
prison, and the information with 
regard to these cases may be con- 
sidered positive, and therefore 
satisfactory ;—positive, on account 
of the complete system of super- 
vision of the police, and registra- 
tion of offences established by the 
Trish Government. 


It is a subject of sincere gratification 
to us to be enabled to report results far 
exceeding what we ever anticipated. By 
means of ‘individualization,’ a large 
number of women, far advanced in 
criminal courses, have been thus returned 
to the community to lead honest and in- 
dustrious lives. When at liberty a pro- 
tecting hand has still been with them; 
the weak have been protected, the over- 
confident cautioned. 


The success of these Refuges has 
steadily increased. It is not con- 
fined to the individuals enjoying 
the benefit of them; for the in- 
direct effect of them on the inmates 


of the prisons is very great. The 
convicts not only look forward 
with hope to obtaining the privi- 
lege of entering the Refuges 
through their own steady efforts ; 
but a feeling is imparted to them 
all of benevolent interest in their 
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welfare, not only among those 
whom duty places near them, but 
beyond the walls, among those who 
have no connexion with them, save 
that which the Samaritan had with 
the wounded and perishing tra- 
veller. 

These Refuges form also a valu- 
able link to society, for they are 
accessible to the public, whose co- 
operation is so important. Many 
from England who last summer 
attended the Social Science Asso- 
ciation in Dublin, closely inspected 
them, and received every desired 
information as to their working. 
All were struck with the changed 
look and manner of the women 
from what had been noticed in the 
earlier stages. There was nothing 
to remind one that they had even 
been in prison; and they were 
ready to converse with visitors with 
full assurance of sympathy respect- 
ing their future prospects. In the 
autumn of the same year four York- 
shire magistrates went over closely 
to scrutinize every part of the Irish 
convict system. In their most 


valuable published ‘ Observations,’ 


they say— 

We visited two refuges in Dublin—a 
larger one for Roman Catholic women, 
who are the most numerous, at Golden 
Bridge ; and.a smaller one for Protestants 
in Heytesbury-street. The former is con- 
ducted by Sisters of Mercy, some of whom 
were ladies of high social position. . . . 
The women are generally found exhibiting 
the most willing obedience to discipline, 
and among them misconduct of any kind 
isextremely rare. Considering that many 
of them are women who have been con- 
victed over and over again, the fact speaks 
volumes for the salutary effect of the 
training they have previously undergone 
in prison. No difficulty was said to be 
found in procuring situations for them, 
which shows how well the refuge answers 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
The Protestant refuge is under the charge 
of a matron, superintended by a com- 
mittee of lady visitors, We were much 
struck by the apparent industry displayed 
in the washhouse and laundry. . . . 
That, under these circumstances, women 
—and those women convicts—should be 
found to work as hard for the benefit of 
the institution where they are detained, 
as they would for themselves out of doors, 
appears to us a result of very high import, 
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in a moral as well as in a financial point 
of view. It shows that an influence, yet 
unknown on this side the Channel, has 
been brought to bear on the correction of 
that fault which is the special charac- 
teristic of the criminal class, viz., dislike 
of hard work, 


The influence which has been 
brought to bear on the whole treat- 
ment of female convicts in the 
Trish convict prisons is unknown in 
ourisland. Yet it has been proved 
by the experience of the last eight 
years to be the result of principles 
which are of universal truth, be- 
cause they are founded on the 
divine laws and on human nature, 
carried out by human agency. A 
grand experiment has been tried ; 
the success has been indisputable 
and triumphant. The working of 
it does not now depend on one 
mind, though one mind—that of 
Sir Walter Crofton—sent through 
all concerned in the development 
of the work that inner spring of 
faith and zeal which has wrought 
such marvellous effects. There is 
no reason why the same great and 
renovating work should not be 
carried out in England. Why 
should we rest contented to see 
our public funds wasted in gigantic 
failures? Why should we see our 
large towns deluged with female 
vice, when proper means might be 
taken effectually to check it, and 
to transform worthless women into 
honest self-supporting members of 
society, fitting wives of the present, 
and mothers of the next genera- 
tion? Why should we selfishly 
raise a cry to the Government, 
‘Transport, transport—carry else- 
where the plague-spot,’ when the 
present frightful condition of our 
country is the result of our own 
wilful and perverse blindness ? 
Let the convict men, let the con- 
vict women seek a new country 
wherein to begin life afresh ; let 
them go, if they can there find a 
better prospect than at home ; but 
let them go, when they can be sent, 
as honest, well-trained, self-sup- 
porting men and women—not as 
convicts. 

One more remark before we con- 
clude. Sir Walter Crofton has been 
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obliged to resign his work in Ire- 
land, because his physical strength 
could no longer bear up under in- 
creased labours with a diminished 
staff. He must rest for a season ; 
but let us hope and believe that a 
veriod of rest will recruit his ex- 

austed strength, and so soon as 
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the value of the work he has done, 
and may yet do, to allow him to 
remain inactive,—but will place 
him where he may most completely 
develope on a larger scale the prin- 
ciples which have been established 
in the Irish convict prisons, and 
which are so aati 


y mgenees 
that shall be the case, that our Go- 


in the Treatment of Female Con- 
vernment will too fully appreciate 


victs. 


THE NORTH WIND. 
ISING, murmuring, towering high, 
His floor the ocean, his roof the sky ; 
In his terrible wrath sublime 
He chants the knell of the Norseman bold, 
As sang the mystic bards of old, 
For his sceptre mocketh time! 


He rules the billow, he rules the blast, 

He laughs at the crash of the falling mast, 
At the moan of the surging sea; 

As did the ancient Jarls of yore, 

Strong on their rock-embosomed shore, 
In their wave-kissed castles free ! 


No glittering jewel, no sparkling gem, 
Flashes its light in his diadem, 
No beauteous fay his bride; 
His long hair twined with the sea-weed red, 
Damp from the depths of its salt-sea bed, 
And the foam-belt of the tide. 


His kingdom’s range is the mountain height, 

Where the fir-tree nods to the sea in sight, 
And the sheldrake croons his song ; 

Where the osprey circles the pine-tufts high, 

With his dull white pinion fanning the sky, 
In his crag-bound fortress strong. 


Where the eagle soars in his grandeur wild, 
Monarch of air, bold nature’s child, 
Up-borne on the ice-chill breeze ; 
Where the mallard whirls to his sedge-girt home, 
There in his pride doth the North-wind roam 
Through the murmuring forest trees ! 


Astitry H. Batpwin. 
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MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


] vas not presume to say that 
I now know the French language 
well ; but at a time when I knew 
it even less well than at present— 
some fifteen years ago—I remember 
pestering those about me with this 
sentence, the rhythm of which had 
lodged itself in my head, and which, 
with the strangest pronunciation 
possible, I kept perpetually de- 
claiming :—‘ Les dieux jaloux ont 
enfoui quelque part les teémoignages 
de la descendance des choses ; mais 
au bord de quel Océan ont ils roulé 
la pierre qui les couvre, 6 Macarée!’ 
These words come from a short 
composition called the ‘Centaur,’ 
of which the author, Georges- 
Maurice de Guérin, died in the 
year 1839, at the age of twenty- 
eight, without having published 
anything. In 1840, Madamé Sand 
brought out the ‘ Centaur’ in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, with a short 
notice of its author, and a few 
extracts from his letters. A year 
or two afterwards she reprinted 
these at the end of a volume of her 
novels ; and there it was that I fell 
in with them. I was so much 
struck with the ‘Centaur’ that I 
waited anxiously to hear something 
more of its author, and of what he 
had left; but it was not till the 
other day—twenty years after the 
first publication of the ‘ Centaur’ 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, that 
my anxiety was satisfied. At the 
end of 1860 appeared two volumes 
with the title, Maurice de Guérin, 
Reliquie, containing the ‘ Centaur,’ 
several poems of Guérin, his jour- 
nals, and a number of his letters. 
collected and edited by a devoted 
friend, M. Trébutien, and preceded 
by a notice of Guérin by the first 
of living critics, M. Sainte Beuve. 
The grand power of poetry is its 
interpretative power ; . which I 
mean, not a power of drawing out 
in black and white an explanation 
of the mystery of the universe, 
but the power of so dealing with 
things as to dwaken in us a wonder- 
fully full, new, and intimate sense 
of them, and of our relations with 
them. When this senseis awakened 
in us, as to objects without us, we 
VOL, LXVII, NO, CCCXCVIL 


feel ourselves to be in contact with 
the essential nature of those objects. 

to be no longer bewildered and 
oppressed by them, but to have 
their secret, and to be in harmony 
with them ; and this feeling calms 
and satisfies us as no other can. 
Poetry, indeed, interprets in an- 
other way besides this ; but one of 
its two ways of interpreting, of 
exercising its highest power, is by 
awakening this sense inus. I will 
not now inquire whether this sense 
is illusive, whether it can be proved 
not to be illusive, whether it does 
absolutely make us possess the 
real nature of things; all I say is, 
that poetry can awaken it in us, 
and that to awaken it is one of the 
highest powers of poetry. The 
interpretations of science do not 
give us this intimate sense of ob- 
jects as the interpretations of poetry 
give it; they appeal to a limited 
faculty, and not to the whole man, 
It is not Linneus, or Cavendish, or 
Cuvier who gives us the true sense 
of animals, or water, or plants, who 
seizes their secret for us, who makes 
us participate in their life; it is 
Scanian with his 

Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and 


take 
The winds of March of beauty ; 


it is Wordsworth, with his 
voice . . . heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides ; 


it is Keats, with his 
moving waters at their priestlike task 


Of cold ablution round Earth’s human 
shores ; 


it is Chateaubriand, with his ‘ cime 
indéterminée des foréts; it is 
Senancour, with his mountain birch- 
tree: ‘Cette écorce blanche, lisse 
et crevassée ; cette tige agreste ; 
ces branches qui s‘inclinent vers la 
terre; la mobilité des feuilles, et 
tout cet abandon, simplicité de la 
nature, attitude des déserts.’ 
Eminent manifestations of this 
magical power of poetry are very 
rare and very precious: the com- 
D 
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positions of Guérin manifest it, I 
think, in singular eminence. Not 
his poems, strictly so called—his 
verse—so much as his prose; his 
poems in general take for their 
vehicle that favourite metre of 
French poetry, the Alexandrine ; 
and, in my judgment, I confess they 
have thus, as compared with his 
prose, a great disadvantage to start 
with. In prose, the character of 
the vehicle for the composer's 
thoughts is not determined before- 
hand ; every composer has to make 
his own vehicle ; and who has ever 
done this more admirably than the 
great prose-writers of France— 
Pascal, Bossuet, Fénélon, Voltaire? 
But in verse the composer has 
(with comparatively narrow liberty 
of modification) to accept his 
vehicle ready-made ; it is there- 
fore of vital importance to him 
that he should find at his disposal 
a vehicle adequate to convey the 
highest matters of poetry. We may 
even get a decisive test of the 
poetical power of a language and 
nation by ascertaining how far the 
- neipal poetical vehicle which they 
1ave employed, how far (in plainer 
words) the established national 
metre for high poetry is adequate 
or inadequate, It seems to me 
that the established metre of this 
kind in France—the Alexandrine— 
is inadequate ; that as a vehicle for 
high poetry it is greatly inferior to 
the hexameter or to the iambics of 
Greece (for example), or to the 
blank verse of England. Therefore 
the man of genius who uses it is 
at a disadvantage as compared with 
the man of genius who has for con- 
veying his thoughts a more ade- 
quate vehicle, metrical or not. 
Racine is at a disadvantage as 
compared with Sophocles or Shak- 
speare, and he is likewise at a 
disadvantage as compared with 
Bossuet. The same may be said 
of our own poets of the eighteenth 
century, a century which gave 
them as the main vehicle for their 
high poetry a metre inadequate (as 
much as the French Alexandrine, 
and nearly in the same way) for 
this poetry, the ten-syllable couplet. 
It is worth remarking that the 
English poet of the eighteenth 
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century whose compositions wear 
best and give one the most entire 
satisfaction—Gray—does not use 
that couplet at all: this abstinence, 
however, limits Gray’s production 
to a few short compositions, and 
(exquisite as these are) he is a 
poetical nature repressed and with- 
out free issue, For English poetical 
oe ge on a great scale, for an 
english poet deploying all the 
forces of his genius, the ten-syllable 
couplet was, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the established, one may 
almost say the inevitable, channel. 
Now this couplet, admirable (as 
Chaucer uses it) for story-telling 
not of the epic pitch, and often 
admirable for a few lines even in 
poetry of a very high pitch, is for 
continuous use in poetry of this 
latter kind inadequate. Pope, in 
his Lssay on Man, is thus at a 
disadvantage as compared with 
Lucretius in his poem on Nature: 
Lucretius has an adequate vehicle, 
Pope has not. Nay, though Pope’s 
genius for didactic poetry was not 
less than that of Horace, while his 
satirical power was certainly greater, 
still one’s taste receives, I cannot 
but think, a certain satisfaction 
when one reads the Epistles and 
Satires of Horace, which it fails to 
receive when one reads the Satires 
and Epistles of Pope. Of such 
avail is the superior adequacy of 
the vehicle used to compensate 
even an inferiority of genius in the 
user! In the same way Pope is at 
a disadvantage as compared with 
Addison: the best of Addison’s 
composition (the ‘ Coverley Papers’ 
in the Spectator, for instance) wears 
better than the best of Pope’s, 
because Addison has in his prose 
an intrinsically better vehicle for 
his genius than Pope in his couplet. 
But Bacon has no such advantage 
over Shakspeare ; nor has Milton, 
writing prose (for no contemporary 
English prose-writer must be 
matched with Milton except Milton 
himself), any such advantage over 
Milton writing verse: indeed, the 
advantage here is all the other 
way. 

It is in the prose remains of 
Guérin—his journals, his letters, 
and the striking composition which 
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Thave already mentioned, the ‘Cen- 
taur—that his extraordinary gift 
manifests itself. He has a truly 
interpretative faculty; the most 
rofound and delicate sense of the 
ife of Nature, and the most ex- 


quisite felicity in finding expres- ~ 


sions to. render that sense. Brief 
notices of him the reader may have 
seen here and there in English or 
in foreign periodicals ; but it is not 
likely that the two volumes of his 
remains will have met the eye of 
more than a very few of those who 
read this, or that they will ever be 
widely circulated in this country. 
To all who love poetry, Guérin 
deserves to be something more than 
a name ; and [shall try, in spite of 
the impossibility of doing justice 
to such a master of expression by 
translations, to make my English 
readers see for themselves how 
gifted an organization his was, and 
how few artists have received from 
Nature a more magical faculty of 
interpreting her. 

In the winter of the year 1832 
there was collected in Brittany, 
around the well known Abbé 
Lamennais, a singular gathering. 
At a lonely place, La Chénaie, he 
had founded a religious retreat, to 
which disciples, attracted by his 
powers or by his reputation, re- 
paired. Some came with the in- 
tention of preparing themselves 
for the ecclesiastical profession ; 
others merely to profit by the 
society and discourse of so distin- 
guished a master. Among the 
inmates were men whose names 
have since become known to all 
Europe: Lacordaire and M. de 
Montalembert ; there were others, 
who have acquired a reputation, 
not European, indeed, but con- 
siderable: the Abbé Gerbet, the 
Abbé Rohrbacher; others who 
have never quitted the shade of 
private life. The winter of 1832 
was a period of crisis in the religious 
world of France: Lamennais’s 
rupture with Rome, the condemna- 
tion of his opinions by the Pope, 
and his revolt against that con- 
demnation, were imminent. Some 


of his followers, like Lacordaire, 
had already resolved not to cross 
the Rubicon with their leader, not 





La Chénaie, 





to go into rebellion against Rome ; 
they were preparing to separate 
from him. The Society of La 
Chénaie was soon to dissolve ; but, 
such as it is shown to us for a 
moment, with its voluntary cha- 
racter, its simple and severe life in 
common, its mixture of lay and 
clerical members, the genius of its 
chiefs, the sincerity of its disciples, 
above all, its paramount fervent 
interest in matters of spiritual and 
religious concernment, it offers a 
most instructive spectacle. It is 
not the spectacle we most of us 
think to find in France, the France 
we have imagined from common 
English notions, from the streets 
of Paris, from novels: it shows us 
how, wherever there is greatness 
like that of France, there are, as 
its foundation, treasures of fervour, 
pure-mindedness, and spirituality 
somewhere, whether we know of 
them or not—a store of that which 
Goethe calls Halt ; since greatness 
can never be founded upon frivolity 
and corruption. 

On the evening of the 18th of 
December in this year 1832, M. de 
Lamennais was talking to those 
assembled in the sitting-room of 
La Chénaie of his recent journey to 
Italy. He talked with all his usual 
animation ; ‘ but,’ writes one of his 
hearers, a Breton gentleman, M. de 
Marzan, ‘I soon became inattentive 
and absent, being struck with the 
reserved attitude of a young 
stranger some twenty-two years 
old, pale in face, his black hair 
already thin over his temples, with 
a southern eye, in which brightness 
and melancholy were mingled. He 
kept himself somewhat aloof, seem- 
ing to avoid notice rather than to 
court it. All the old faces of friends 
which I found about me at this 
my re-entry into the circle of La 
Chénaie, failed to occupy me so 
much as the sight of this stranger, 
looking on, listening, observing, 
and saying nothing,’ 

he unknown was Maurice de 
Guérin. Of a noble but poor 
family, having lost his mother at 
six years old, he had been brought 
up by his father, a man saddened 
by his wife’s death, and austerely 
religious, at the chateau of Le 
D2 
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Cayla, in Languedoc. His child- 
hood was not gay ; he had not the 
society of other boys; and solitude, 
the sight of his father’s gloom, and 
the habit of accompanying the curé 
of the parish on his rounds among 
the sick and dying, made him pre- 
maturely grave and familiar with 
sorrow. He went to school first 
at Toulouse, then at the Collége 
Stanislas at Paris, with a a we 
ment almost as unfit as Shelley’s 
for common school life, His youth 
was ardent, sensitive, agitated, and 
unhappy. In 1832 he procured 
admission to La Chénaie to brace 
his spirit by the teaching of La- 
mennais, and to decide whether 
his religious feelings would deter- 
mine themselves into a distinct 
religious vocation. Strong and 
deep religious feelings he had, im- 
= in him by nature, deve- 
oped in him by the circumstances 
of his childhood ; but he had also 
(and here is the key to his charac- 
ter) that temperament which op- 
poses itself to the fixedness of a 
religious vocation, or of any voca- 
tion of which fixedness is an es- 
sential attribute—a temperament 
mobile, inconstant, eager, thirsting 
for new impressions, abhorring 
rules, aspiring to a ‘renovation 
without end ; a temperament com- 
mon enough among artists, but 
with which few artists, who have 
it to the same degree as Guérin, 
unite a seriousness and a sad in- 
tensity like his, After leaving 
school, and before going to La 
Chénaie, he had been at home at 
Le Cayla with his sister Eugénie (a 
wonderfully gifted person, whose 
enius so competent a judge as M. 
Sainte Beuve is inclined to pro- 
nounce even superior to her 
brother’s*) and his sister Eugénie’s 
friends. With one of these friends 
he had fallen in love—a slight and 
transient fancy, but which had 
already called his poetical powers 
into exercise, and his poems and 
fragments in a certain green note- 
book (le Cahier Vert), which he long 
continued to make the depository 
of his thoughts, and which became 
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famous among his friends, he 
brought with him to La Chénaie, 
There he found among the younger 
members of the Society several 
who, like himself, had a secret 
passion for poetry and literature ; 
with these he became intimate, 
and in his letters and journal we 
find him occupied, now with a 
literary commerce established with 
these friends, now with the for- 
tunes, fast coming to a crisis, of 
the Society, and now with that for 
the sake of which he came to La 
Chénaie—his religious progress 
and the state of his soul. 

On Christmas-day, 1832, having 
then been three weeks at La 
Chénaie, he writes thus of it toa 
friend of his family, M. de Bayne: 


La Chénaie is a sort of oasis in the 
midst of the steppes of Brittany. In 
front of the chAteau stretches a very large 
garden, cut in two by a terrace with a 
lime avenue, at the end of which is a 
tiny chapel. Iam extremely fond of this 
little oratory, where one breathes a two- 
fold peace—the peace of solitude and the 
peace of the Lord. When spring comes 
we shall walk to prayers between two 
borders of flowers. On the east side, and 
only a few yards from the chateau, sleeps 
a small mere between two woods, where 
the birds in warm weather sing all day 
long, and then—right, left, on all sides— 
woods, woods, everywhere woods. It 
looks desolate just now that all is bare 
and the woods are rust-colour, and under 
this Brittany sky, which is always clouded 
and so low that it seems as if it were 
going to fall on your head ; but as soon 
as spring comes the sky raises itself up, 
the woods come to life again, and every- 
thing will be full of charm. 


Of what La Chénaie will be when 
spring comes he has a foretaste on 
t 


e 3rd of March. 


To-day (he writes in. his journal) has 
enchanted me. For the first time for a 
long while the sun has shown himself in 
all his beauty. He has made the buds 
of the leaves and flowers swell, and he 
has waked up in me a thousand happy 
thoughts. The clouds assume more and 
more their light and graceful shapes, and 
are sketching over the blue sky the most 
charming fancies. The woods have not 
yet got their leaves, but they are taking 
an indescribable air of life and gaiety, 


* The letters of Eugénie de Guérin, printed seven years ago for private circula- 
tion, have just been made public. ’ 
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which gives them quite a new physiogno- 
my. Everything is getting ready for the 
great festival of Nature. 


Storm and snow adjourn this 
festival a little longer. On the 
11th of March he writes: 


It has snowed all night. I have been 
to look at our primroses; each of them 
had its small load of snow, and was bow- 
ing its head under its burden. These 
pretty flowers, with their rich yellow 
colour, had a charming effect under their 
white hoods. I saw whole tufts of them 
roofed over by a single block of snow; all 
these laughing flowers thus shrouded and 
leaning one upon another, made one think 
of a group of young girls surprised by a 
wave, and sheltering under a white cloth. 


The burst of spring comes at 
last, though late. On the 5th of 
April we find Guérin ‘sitting in 
the sun to penetrate himself to the 
very marrow with the divine 
spring.’ On the 3rd of May, ‘one 
can actually see the progress of the 
green; it has made a start from 
the garden to the shrubberies, it is 
getting the upper hand all along 
the mere—it ieaps, one may say, 
from tree to tree, from thicket to 
thicket, in the fields and on the 
hill-sides—and I can see it already 
arrived at the forest-edge and 
beginning to spread itself over the 
broad back of the forest. Soon it 
will have overrun everything as 
far as the eye can reach, and all 
those wide spaces between here 
and the horizon will be moving 
and sounding like one vast sea, a 
sea of emerald,’ 

Finally, on the 16th of May, he 
writes to M. de Bayne that ‘the 
gloomy and bad days—bad because 
they bring temptation by their 
gloom—are, thanks to God and the 
spring, over; and I see approach- 
ing a long file of shining and happy 
days, to do me all the good in the 
world. This Brittany of ours,’ he 
continues, ‘gives one the idea of 
the greyest and most wrinkled old 
woman possible suddenly changed 
back by the touch of a fairy’s wand 
into a girl of twenty, and one of 
the loveliest in the world—the fine 
weather has so decked and beauti 
fied the dear old country.’ He 
felt, however, the cloudiness and 
cold of the ‘dear old country’ with 
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all the sensitiveness of a child of 
theSouth. ‘What a difference,’ he 
cries, ‘ between the sky of Brittany, 
even on the finest day, and the sky 
of our South! Here the summer 
has, even on its highdays and holi- 
days, something mournful, over- 
cast, and stinted about it. It is 
like a miser who is making a show; 
there is a niggardliness in his mag- 
nificence. Give me our Languedoc 
sky, so bountiful of light, so blue, 
so largely vaulted!’ And some- 
what later, complaining of the short 
and dim sunlight of a February 
day in Paris, ‘ What a sunshine,’ he 
exclaims, ‘to gladden eyes accus- 
tomed to all the wealth of light of 
the South !—auzx larges et libérales 
effusions de lumiére du ciel du Midi 
In the long winter of La Chénaie 
his great resource was literature. 
One has often heard that an edu- 
cated Frenchman’s reading seldom 
oes much beyond French and 
Latin, and that he makes the 
authors in these two languages his 
sole literary standards, This may 
or may not be true of Frenchmen 
in general, but there can be no 
question as to the width of the 
reading of Guérin and _ his friends, 
and as to the range of their literary 
sympathies. One of the circle— 
Hippolyte la Morvonnais, a poet 
who published a volume of verse, 
and died in the prime of life—had a 
passionate admiration for Words- 
worth, and had even, it is said, 
made a pilgrimage to Rydal Mount 
to visit him ; and in Guérin’s own 
reading I find, besides the French 
names of Bernardin deSaint Pierre, 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and 
Victor Hugo, the names of Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Goethe ; and he quotes both from 
Greek and from English authors in 
the original. His literary tact is 
beautifully fine and true. ‘Every 
et, he writes to his sister, ‘has 
is own art of poetry written on 
the ground of his own soul; there 
is no other. Be constantly ob- 
serving Nature in her smallest 
details, and then write as the cur- 
rent of your thoughts guides you— 
that is all.’ But with all this free- 
dom from the bondage of forms 
and rules, Guérin marks with per- 
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fect precision the faults of the free 
French literature of his time—the 
littérature facle—and judges the 
romantic school and its prospects 
likea master :—‘ that youthful lite- 
rature which has put forth all its 
blossom prematurely, and has left 
itself a helpless prey to the return- 
ing frost, stimulated as it has been 
by the burning sun of our cen- 
tury, by this atmosphere charged 
with a perilous heat, which has 
over-hastened every sort of deve- 
lopment, and will most likely 
reduce to a handful of grains the 
harvest of our age.’ And the popu- 
lar authors—those ‘whose name 
appears once and disappears for 
ever, whose books, unwelcome to 
all serious people, welcome to the 
rest of the world, to novelty- 
hunters and novel readers, fill with 
vanity these vain souls, and then, 
falling from hands heavy with the 
languor of satiety, drop for ever 
into the gulf of oblivion,—and 
those, more noteworthy, ‘the 
writers of books celebrated, and, 
as works of art, deserving celebrity, 
but which have in them not one 
grain of that hidden manna, not 
one of those sweet and wholesome 
thoughts which nourish the human 
soul and refresh it when it is weary’ 
—these he treats with such severity 
that he may in some sense be de- 
scribed, as he describes himself, 
as ‘invoking with his whole heart 
a classical restoration.’ He is best 
described, however, not as a parti- 
san of any school, but as an ardent 
seeker for that mode of expression 
which is the most natural; happy, 
and true. He writes to his sister 
Eugénie :— 

I want you to reform your system of 
composition ; itis too loose, too vague, too 
Lamartinian. Your verse is too sing- 
song; it does not talk enough. Form for 
yourself a style of your own, which shall 
be your real expression. Study the 
French language by attentive reading, 
making it your care to remark construc- 
tions, turns of expression, delicacies of 
style, but without ever adopting the 
manner of any master. In the works of 
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these masters we must learn our lan- 
guage, but we must use it each in our 
own fashion.* 4 


It was not, however, to perfect 
his literary judgment that Guérin 
came to La Chénaie. The religious 
feeling, which was as much a part 
of his essence as the passion for 
Nature and the literary instinct, 
shows itself at moments jealous of 
these its rivals, and alarmed at 
their predominance. Like all 
powerful feelings, it wants to ex- 
clude every other feeling and to be 
absolute. One Friday in April, 
after he has been delighting him- 
self with the shapes of the clouds 
and the progress of the spring, he 
suddenly bethinks himself that 
the day is Good Friday, and ex- 
claims in his diary : 

My God, what is my soul about that 
it can thus go running after such fugitive 
delights on Good Friday, on this day all 
filled with Thy death and our redemp- 
tion? There is in me I know not what 
damnable spirit, that awakens in me 
strong discontents, and is for ever prompt- 
ing me to rebel against the holy exercises 
and the devout collectedness of soul 
which are the meet preparation for these 
great solemnities of our faith. Oh how 
well can I trace here the old leaven, 
from which I have not yet perfectly 
cleared my soul ! 


And again, in a letter to M. de 
Marzan : ‘Of what, my God, are 
we made, he cries, ‘that a little 
verdure and a few trees should be 
enough to rob us of our tranquillity 
and to distract us from Thy love? 
And writing, three days after 
Easter Sunday, in his journal, he 
records the reception at La 
Chénaie of a fervent neophyte, in 
words which seem to convey a 
covert blame of his own want of 
fervency : 


Three days have passed over our heads 
since the great festival, One anniver- 
sary the less for us yet to spend of the 
death and resurrection of our Saviour ! 
Every year thus bears away with it its 
solemn festivals ; when will the everlast» 
ing festival be here? I have been wit- 
ness of a most touching sight ; Francois 


* Part of these extracts dates from a time a little after Guérin’s residence at 
La Chénaie ; but already, amidst the readings and conversations of La Chénaie, his 
literary judgment was perfectly formed. 
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has brought us one of his friends whom 
he has gained to the faith. This neo- 
phyte joined us in our exercises during 
the Holy week, and on Easter day he 
received the communion with us. Fran- 
cois was in raptures. It is a truly good 
work which he has thus done. Frangois 
is quite young, hardly twenty years old ; 
M. de la M. is thirty, and is married. 
There is something most touching and 
beautifully simple in M. de la M. letting 
himself thus be brought to God by quite 
a young man; and to see friendship, on 
Francois’s side, thus doing the work of 
an Apostle, is not less beautiful and 
touching. 


Admiration for Lamennais worked 
in the same direction with this 
feeling. Lamennais never appre- 
ciated Guérin; his combative, 
rigid, despotic nature, of which the 
characteristic was energy, had no 
affinity with Guérin’s elusive, un- 
dulating, impalpable nature, of 
which the characteristic was deli- 
cacy. He set little store by his 
new disciple, and could hardly 
bring himself to understand what 
others found so remarkable in him, 
his own genuine feeling towards 
him being one of indulgent com- 
passion, But the intuition of 
Guérin, more discerning than the 
logic of his master, instinctively 
felt what there was commanding 
and tragic in Lamennais’s cha- 
racter, different as this was from 
his own ; and some of his notes are 
among the most interesting records 
of Lamennais which remain. 

‘Do you know what it is,’ M. Féli* 
said to us on the evening of the day 
before yesterday, ‘which makes man the 
most suffering of all creatures? It is 
that he has one foot in the finite and the 
other in the infinite, and that he is torn 
asunder, not by four horses, as in the 
horrible: old times, but between two 
worlds.’ Again, he said to us as we 
heard the cluck strike: ‘If that clock 
knew that it was to be destroyed the next 
instant, it would still keep striking its 
hour until that instant arrived, My 
children, be as the clock ; whatever may 
be.going to happen to you, strike always 
your hour.’ 

Another time Guérin writes, 


To-day M. Féli startled us, He was 
sitting behind the chapel, under the two 
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Scotch firs ; he took his stick and marked 
out a grave on the turf, and said to Elie, 
‘It is there I wish to be buried, but 
no tombstone! only a simple hillock of 
grass. Oh, how well I shall be there ! 
Elie thought he had a presentiment that 
his end was near. This is not the first 
time he has been visited by such a pre- 
sentiment ; when he was setting out for 
Rome, he said to those here, ‘I do not 
expect ever to come back to you; you 
must do the good which I have failed to 
do.’ He is impatient for death. 


Overpowered by the ascendancy 
of Lamennais, Guérin, in spite of 
his hesitations, in spite of his con- 
fession to himself that ‘after a 
three weeks’ close scrutiny of his 
soul, in the hope of finding the pearl 
of a religious vocation hidden in 
some corner of it,’ he had failed to 
find what he sought, took, at the 
end of August, 1833, a decisive 
step. He joined the religious 
order which Lamennais had foun- 
ded. But at this very moment the 
deepening displeasure of Rome 
with Lamennais determined the 
Bishop of Rennes to break up, in 
so far as it was a religious congre- 
gation, the Society of La Chénaie, 
to transfer the novices to Ploermel, 
and to place them under other 
superintendence. In September, 
Lamennais, ‘who had not yet 
ceased,’ writes M. de Marzan, a 
fervent Catholic, ‘to be a Chris- 
tian and a priest, took leave of his 
beloved colony of La Chénaie, with 
the anguish of a general who dis- 
bands his army down to the last 
recruit, and withdraws annihilated 
from the field of battle.” Guérin 
went to Ploermel. But here, in 
the seclusion of a real religious 
house, he instantly perceived how 
alien to a spirit like his—a spirit 
which, as he himself says some- 
where, ‘had need of the open air, 
wanted to see the sun and the 
flowers, was the constraint and 
monotony of a monastic life, when 
Lamennais’s genius was no longer 
present to enliven this life for him. 
On the 7th of October he re- 
nounced the novitiate, believing 
himself a partisan of Lamennais in 
his quarrel with Rome, reproach- 


* The familiar name given to M. de Lamennais by his followers at La Chénaie. 
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ing the life he had left with de- 
manding passive obedience instead 
of trying ‘to put in practice the 
admirable alliance of order with 
liberty, and of variety with unity,’ 
and declaring that, for his part, he 

referred taking the chances of a 
ife of adventure to submitting 
himself to be ‘ garotté par un régle- 
ment,—tied hand and foot by a set 
of rules.’ In real truth, a life of 
adventure, or rather a life free to 
wander at its own will, was that to 
which his nature irresistibly im- 
pelled him. 

For a career of adventure, the 
inevitable field was Paris. But 
before this career began, there 
came a stage, the smoothest, per- 
haps, and the most happy in the 
short life of Guérin. M. la Mor- 
vonnais, one of his La Chénaie 
friends,—some years older than 
Guérin, and married to a wife of 
ener sweetness and charm— 
had a house by the seaside at 
the mouth of one of the beautiful 
rivers of Brittany, the Arguenon. 
He asked Guérin, when he left 
Ploermel, to come and stay with 
him at this place, called Le 


Val de l’Arguenon, and Guérin 
spent the winter of 1833-4 there. 
grudge every word about Le Val 


and its inmates which is not 
Guérin’s own, so charming is the 
picture he draws of them, so truly 
does his talent find itself in its 
best vein as he draws it. 


How full of goodness (he writes in his 
journal of the 7th of December) is Pro- 
vidence to me! For fear the sudden 
passage from the mild and temperate air 
of a religious life to the torrid clime of 
the world should be too trying for my 
soul, it has conducted me, after I have 
left my sacred shelter, to a house planted 
on the frontier between the two regions, 
where, without being in solitude, one is 
not yet in the world; a house whose win- 
dows look on the one side towards the 
plain where the tumult of men is rocking, 
on the other towards the wilderness 
where the servants of God are chanting. 
I intend to write down the record of my 
sojourn here, for the days here spent are 
full of happiness, and I know that in the 
time to come I shall often turn back to 
the story of these past felicities. A man 
pious and a poet; a woman whose spirit 
is in such perfect sympathy with his that 
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you would say they had but one being 
between them ; a child called Marie, like 
her mother, and who sends, like a star, 
the first rays of her love and thought 
through the white cloud of infancy; a 
simple life in an old-fashioned house ; the 
ocean, Which comes morning and evening 
to bring us its harmonies; and lastly, a 
wanderer who descends from Carmel and 
is going on to Babylon, and who has laid 
down at this threshold his staff and his 
sandals, to take his seat at the hospitable 
table ;—here is matter to make a biblical 
poem of, if I could only describe things as 
I can feel them ! 


Every line written by Guérin 
during this stay at Le Val is worth 
quoting, but I have only room for 
one extract more :— 


Never (he writes, a fortnight later, on 
the 2oth of December), never have I 
tasted so inwardly and deeply the happi- 
ness of home-life. All the little details 
of this life which in their succession make 
up the day, are to me so many stages of a 
continuous charm carried from one end 6f 
the day to the other. The morning 
greeting, which in some sort renews the 
pleasure of the first arrival, for the words 
with which one meets are almost the 
same, and the separation at night, through 
the hours of darkness and uncertainty, 
does not ill represent longer separations ; 
—then breakfast, during which you have 
the fresh enjoyment of having met to- 
gether again; the stroll afterwards, 
when we go out and bid Nature good- 
morning; the return, and setting to 
work in.an old panelled chamber looking 
out on the sea, inaccessible to all the stir 
of the house, a perfect sanctuary of 
labour ; dinner, to which we are called, 
not by a bell, which reminds one too 
much of school or a great house, but by a 
pleasant voice; the gaiety, the merri- 
ment, the talk flitting from one subject 
to another and never dropping so long as 
the meal lasts ;—the crackling fire of dry 
branches to which we draw our chairs 
directly afterwards, the kind words that 
are spoken round the warm flame which 
sings while we talk; and then, if it is 
fine, the walk by the seaside, when the 
sea has for its visitors a mother with her 
child in her arms, this child’s father and 
a stranger, each of these two last with a 
stick in his hand; the rosylips of the little 
girl, which keep talking at the same time 
with the waves, now and then tears shed by 
her and cries of childish fright at the edge 
of the sea ; our thoughts, the father’s and 
mine, as we stand and look at the mother 
and child smiling at one another, or at 
the child in tears and the mother trying 
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to comfort it by her caresses and exhorta- 
tions ; the Ocean, going on all the while 
rolling up his waves and noises; the 
dead boughs which we go and cut, here 
and there, out of the copse-wood, to make 
a quick and bright fire when we get home 
—this little taste of the woodman’s calling 
which brings us closer to Nature and 
makes us think of M. Féli’s eager fond- 
ness for the same work; the hours of 
study and poetical flow which carry us to 
supper-time ; this meal, which summons 
us by the same gentle voice as its prede- 
cessor, and which is passed amid the same 
joys, only less loud, because evening 
sobers everything, tones everything down ; 
then our evening, ushered in by the 
blaze of a cheerful fire, and which with 
its alternations of reading and talking 
brings us at last to bed-time :—to all the 
charms of a day so spent add the dreams 
which follow it, and your imagination 
will still fall far short of these home-joys 
in their delightful reality. 


I said the foregoing should be 
my last extract, but who could re- 
sist this picture of a January 
evening on the coast of Brittany? 


All the sky is covered over with grey 
clouds just silvered at the edges. The 
sun, who departed a few moments ago, 
has left behind him enough light to tem- 
per for awhile the black shadows, and to 
soften down, as it were, the approach of 
night. The winds are hushed, and the 
tranquil Ocean sends up to me, when I go 
out on the doorstep to listen, only a melo- 
dious murmur, which dies away in the 
soul like a beautiful wave on the beach. 
The birds, the first to obey the nocturnal 
influence, make their way towards the 
woods, and you hear the rustle of their 
wings in the clouds, The copses which 
cover the whole hill-side of Le Val, which 
all the day-time are alive with the chirp 
of the wren, the laughing whistle* of the 
woodpecker, and the different notes of a 
multitude of birds, have no longer any 
sound in their paths and thickets, unless 
it be the prolonged high call of the black- 
birds at play with one another and chas- 
ing one another, after all the other birds 
have their heads safe under their wings. 
The noise of man, always the last to be 
silent, dies gradually out over the face of 
the fields. The general murmur fades 
away, and one hears hardly a sound ex- 
cept what comes from the villages and 
hamlets, in which, up till far into the 
night, there are cries of children and 
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barking of dogs. Silence wraps me round; 
everything seeks repose except this pen 
of mine, which perhaps disturbs the rest 
of some living atom asleep in a crease of 
my note-book, for it makes its light 
scratching as it puts down these idle 
thoughts. Let it stop, then! for all I 
write, have written, or shall write, will 
never be worth setting against the sleep 
of an atom. 


On the 1st- of February we find 
him in a lodging at Paris, ‘I enter 
the world’ (such are the last words 
written in his journal at Le Val) 
‘with a secret horror.’ His out- 
ward history for the next five years 
is soon told. He found himself in 
Paris, poor, fastidious, and with 
health which already, no doubt, 
felt the obscure presence of the 
malady of which he died—con- 
sumption, One of his acquaint- 
ances of Brittany introduced him 
to editors, tried to engage him in 
the periodical literature of Paris ; 
and so unmistakeable was Guérin’s 
talent, that even his first essays 
were immediately accepted. But 
Guérin’s genius was of a kind 
which unfitted him to get his breatl 
in this manner. At first he was 
ag with the notion of living 

y his pen; ‘je n'ai qua écrire,’ he 
says to his sister,—‘I have only 
got to write.’ But toa nature like 
his, endued with the passion for 
perfection, the necessity to produce, 
to produce constantly, to pro- 
duce whether in the vein or out of 
the vein, to produce something 
good or bad or middling, as it may 
happen, but at all events something 
—is the most intolerable of tor- 
tures. To escape from it he betook 
himself to that common but most 
perfidious refuge of men of letters, 
that refuge to which Goldsmith 
and poor Hartley Coleridge had 
betaken themselves before him,— 
the profession of teaching. In 
September, 1834, ne pene an 
engagement at the Collége Stanis- 
las, where he had himself been 
educated. It was vacation-time, 
and all he had to do was to teach 
a small class composed of boys who 
did not go home for the holidays, 


* ‘The woodpecker laughs,’ says White of Selborne: and here is Guérin, in 
Brittany, confirming his testimony. 
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—in his own words, ‘scholars left 
like sick sheep in the fold, while 
the rest of the flock are frisking in 
the fields.” After the vacation he 
was kept on at the College as a 
supernumerary. ‘The master of 
the fifth class has asked for a 
month’s leave of absence; I am 
taking his place, and by this work 
I get one hundred francs (£4). I 
have been looking about for pupils 
to give private lessons to, aud I 
have found three or four. School- 
work and private lessons together 
fill my day from half-past seven in 
the morning till half-past nine at 
night. The college dinner serves 
me for breakfast, and I go and dine 
in the evening at twenty-four sous, 
as a young man beginning life 
should.’ ‘To better his position in 
the hierarchy of public teachers, it 
was necessary that he should take 
the degree of agrégé-és-lettres, cor- 
responding to our degree of Master 
of Arts,—and to his heavy work in 
teaching there was thus added that 
of preparing for a severe examina- 
tion. The drudgery of this life 
was yery irksome to him, although 
Jess insupportable than the 
drudgery of the profession of 
letters ; inasmuch as to a sensitive 
man, like Guérin, to silence his 
genius is more tolerable than to 
hackney it. Still the yoke wore 
him deeply, and he had moments 
of bitter revolt: he continued, 
however, to bear it with resolution, 
and on the whole with patience, 
for four years. On the 15th of 
November, 1838, he married a 

oung Creole lady of some fortune, 
Mademoiselle Caroline de Gervain, 
‘whom, to use his own words, 
‘Destiny, who loves these surprises, 
has wafted from the farthest Indies 
into my arms.’ The marriage was 
happy, and it ensured to Guérin 
liberty and leisure; but now ‘the 
blind Fury .with the abhorred 
shears’ was hard at hand. Con- 
sumption declared itself in him: 
‘I pass my life, he writes, with 
his old playfulness and calm, 
to his sister, on the 8th of April, 
1839, ‘ within my bed-curtains, and 
walt patiently enough, thanks to 
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Caro’s* goodness, books, 


and 
dreams, for the recovery which the 
sunshine is to bring with it.’ In 
search of this sunshine he was 
taken to his native country, Lan- 


guedoc, but in vain. He died at 

e Cayla on the roth of July, 
1839. 

‘he vicissitudes of his inward 
life during these five years were 
more considerable. His opinions 
and tastes underwent great, or 
what seem to be great, changes. 
He came to Paris the ardent par- 
tisan of Lamennais: even in April, 
1834, after Rome had finally con- 
demned Lamennais, ‘ ‘To-night 
there will go forth from Paris, he 
writes, ‘with his face set to the 
East, a man whose every step I 
would fain follow, and who returns 
to the desert for which I sigh. M. 
Féli sets out this evening for La 
Chénaie.” But in October, 1835, 
‘I assure you, he writes to his 
sister, ‘Lam at last weaned from 
M. de Lamennais; one does not 
remain a babe and suckling for 
ever; | am perfectly freed from 
his influence.’ There was a greater 
change than this. In 1834 the 
main cause of Guérin’s aversion to 
the literature of the French ro- 
mantic school, was that this litera- 
ture, having had a religious origin, 
had ceased to be religious : ‘it has 
forgotten,’ he says, ‘the house and 
the admonitions of its Father.’ 
But his friend, M. de Marzan, tells 
us of a ‘deplorable revolution’ 
which, by 1836, had taken place in 
him. Guérin had become intimate 
with the chiefs of this very litera- 
ture ; he no longer went to church ; 
‘the bond of a common faith, in 
which our friendship had its birth, 
existed between us no longer.’ 
Then, again, ‘this interregnum was 
not destined to last.’ Reconverted to 
his old faith by suffering and by the 
pious efforts of his sister Eugénie, 
Guérin died a Catholic. His feel- 
ings about society underwent a 
like change. After ‘entering 
the world with a secret horror,’ 
after congratulating himself when 
he had been some months at Paris 
on being ‘disengaged from the 





* His wife. 
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social tumult, out of the reach of 
those blows which, when I live in 
the thick of the world, bruise me, 
irritate me, or utterly crush me,’ 
M. Sainte Beuve tells us of him, 
two years afterwards, appearing in 
society ‘a man of the world, ele- 
gant, even fashionable ; a talker 
who could hold his own against 
the most brilliant talkers of Paris.’ 

In few natures, however, is there 
really such essential consistency as 
in Guérin’s. He says of himself, 
in the very beginning of his jour- 
nal: ‘I owe everything to poetry, 
for there is no other name to give 
to the sum total of my thoughts ; 
I owe to it whatever [ now have 
ure, lofty, and solid in my soul; 

owe to it all my consolations in 
the past ; I shall probably owe to 
it my future.’ Poetry, the poetical 
instinct, was indeed the basis of 
his nature; but to say so thus 
absolutely is not quite enough. 
One aspect of poetry fascinated 
QGuérin’s imagination and held it 
prisoner. Poetry is the interpretess 
of the natural world, and she is 
the interpretess of the moral world ; 
it was as the interpretess of the 
natural world that she had Guérin 
for her mouthpiece. ‘To make 
magically near and real the life of 
Nature, and man’s life only so far 
as it is a part of that Nature, was 
his faculty ; a faculty of natural- 
istic, not of moral interpretation. 
This faculty always has for its basis 
a peculiar temperament, an extra- 
ordinary delicacy of organization 
and susceptibility to impressions ; 
in exercising it the poet is in a 
great degree passive (Wordsworth 
thus speaks of a wise passiveness) ; 
he aspires to be a sort of human 
olian harp, catching and render- 
ing every rustle of Nature. To 
assist at the evolution of the whole 
life of the world is his craving, and 
intimately to feel it all ; 


the glow, the thrill of life, 
Where, where do these abound ? 


is what he asks; he resists being 
riveted and held stationary by any 
single impression, but would be 
borne on for ever down an en- 
chanted stream. He goes into 
religion and out of religion, into 
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society and out of society, not 
from the motives which impel men 
in general, but to feel what it is all 
like; he is thus hardly a moral 
agent, and, like the passive and 
ineffectual Uranus of Keats’s poem 
he may say: 
I am but a voice ; 

My life is but the life of winds and tides ; 
No more than winds and tides can I avail. 


He hovers over the tumult of life 
but does not really put his hand 
to it. 

No one has expressed the aspi- 
rations of this temperament better 
than Guérin himself. In the last 
year of his life he writes : 


I return, as you see, to my old brood- 
ing over the world of Nature, that line 
which my thoughts irresistibly take; a 
sort of passion which gives me enthu- 
siasm, tears, bursts of joy, and an eternal 
food for musing; and yet I am neither 
philosopher, nor naturalist, nor anything 
learned whatsoever. There is one word 
which is the God of my imagination, the 
tyrant, I ought rather to say, that fasci- 
nates it, lures it onward, gives it work 
to do without ceasing, and will finally 
carry it I know not where: the word 
life. 

And in one place in his journal he 
says: 

My imagination welcomes every dream, 
every impression, without attaching itself 
to any, and goes on for ever seeking 
something new. 


And again, in another : 


The longer I live, and tffe clearer I 
discern between true and false in society, 
the more does the inclination to live, not 
as a savage or a misanthrope, but asa 
solitary man on the frontiers of society, 
on the outskirts of.the world, gain 
strength and grow in me. The birds 
come and go and make nests around our 
habitations, they are fellow citizens of 
our farms and hamlets with us; but 
they take their flight in a heaven which 
is boundless, but the hand of God alone 
gives and measures to them their daily 
food, but they build their nests in the 
heart of the thick bushes, or hang them 
in the height of the trees. So would I, 
too, live, hovering round society, and 
having always at my back a field of 
liberty vast as the sky. 


In the same spirit he longed for 
travel. ‘ When one is a wanderer,’ 
he writes to his sister, ‘one feels 
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that one fulfils the true condition 
of humanity.’ And the last entry 
in his journal is—‘ The stream of 
travel is full of delight. Oh, who 
will set me adrift on this Nile!’ 

Assuredly it is not in this tempe- 
rament that the active virtues have 
their rise. On the contrary, this 
temperament, considered in itself 
alone, indisposes for the discharge 
of them. Something morbid and 
excessive, as manifested in Guérin, 
it undoubtedly has. In him, as in 
Keats, and as in another youth of 
genius, whose name, but the other 
day unheard of, is henceforth 
written in the history of English 
poetry—David Gray—the tempera- 
ment, the talent itself, is deeply 
influenced by their mysterious 
malady; the temperament is de- 
vouring ; it uses vital power too 
hard and too fast, paying the 
penalty in long hours of unutter- 
able. exhaustion and premature 
death. The intensity of Guérin’s 
depression is described to us by 
Guérin himself with the same in- 
comparable touch with which he 
describes happier feelings; far 
oftener than any pleasurable sense 
of his gift he has ‘the sense pro- 
found, near, immense, of my misery, 
of my inward poverty.’ And again : 
‘My inward misery gains upon me ; 
I no longer dare look within.’ And 
on another day of gloom he does 
look within, and here is the ter- 
rible analysis : 


Craving, unquiet, seeing only by 
glimpses, my spirit is stricken by all those 
ills which are the sure fruit of a youth 
doomed never to ripen into manhood. I 
grow old and wear myself out in the most 
futile mental strainings, and make no 
progress. My head seems dying, and 
when the wind blows I fancy I feel it, as 
if I were a tree, blowing through a 
number of withered branches in my top. 
Study is intolerable to me, or rather it is 
quite out of ‘my power. Mental work 
brings on, not drowsiness, but an irritable 
and nervous disgust which drives me out, 
I know not where, into the streets and 
public places. The Spring, whose de- 
lights used to come every year stealthily 
and mysteriously to charm me in my 
retreat, crushes me this year under a 
weight of sudden hotness. I should be 
glad of any event which delivered me 
from the situation in whichIam. If I 
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were free I would embark for some dis- 
tant country where I could begin life 
anew. 


Such is this temperament in the 
frequent hours when the sense of 
its own weakness and isolation 
crushes it to the ground. Certainly 
it was not for Guérin’s happiness, 
or for Keats’s, as men count happi- 
ness, to be as they were. Still the 
very excess and predominance of 
their temperament has given to the 
fruits of their genius an unique 
brilliancy and flavour. Ihave said 
that poetry interprets in two ways ; 
it interprets by expressing with 
magical felicity the physiognomy 
and movement of the outward 
world, and it interprets by express- 
ing, with inspired conviction, the 
ideas and laws of the inward world 
of man’s moral and spiritual nature. 
In other words, poetry is inter- 
pretative both by having natural 
magic in it, and by having moral 
profundity. In both ways it illumi- 
nates man; it gives him a satisfying 
sense of reality ; it reconciles him 
with himself and the universe. 
Thus Aéschylus’s 8pdcavrs rraSew 
and his dvjpiSpov yéAacya are alike 
interpretative. Shakspeare inter- 
prets both when he says, 

Full many a glorious morning have I 
seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovran 
eye; 

and when he says, 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them as we will. 


These great poets unite in them- 
selves the faculty of both kinds of 
interpretation, the naturalistic and 
the moral. But it is observable 
that in the poets who unite both 
kinds, the latter (the moral) usually 
ends b making itself the master. 
In Shakspeare the two kinds seem 
wonderfully to balance one an- 
other ; but even in him the balance 
leans; his expression tends to be- 
come too little sensuous and sim- 

le, too much intellectualized. 
The same thing may be yet more 
strongly affirmed of Lucretius and 
of Wordsworth. In Shelley there 
is not a balance of the two gifts, 
nor even a co-existence of them, 
but there is a passionate straining 
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after them both, and this is what 
makes Shelley, as a man, so inte- 
resting; I will not now inquire 
how much Shelley achieves as a 
oet, but whatever he achieves, he 
in general fails to achieve natural 
magic in his expression; in Mr. 
Palgrave’s charming 7'reasury may 
be seen a gallery of his failures.* 
But in Keats and Guérin, in whom 
the faculty of naturalistic inter- 
pretation is overpoweringly pre- 
dominant, the natural magic is 
perfect ; when they speak of the 
world they speak like Adam nam- 
ing by divine inspiration the crea- 
tures ; their expression corresponds 
with the thing’s essential reality. 
Even between Keats and Guérin, 
however, there is a distinction to 
be drawn. Keats has, above all, 
a sense of what is pleasurable and 
open in the life of Nature ; for him 
she is the Alma Parens: his ex- 
pression has, therefore, more than 
Guérin’s, something geriial, out- 
ward, and sensuous. QGuérin has 
above all a sense of what there is 
adorable and secret in the life of 
Nature ; for him she is the Magna 
Parens ; his expression has, there- 


fore, more than Keats’s, something 
mystic, inward, and profound, 


So he lived, like a man pos- 
sessed: with his eye not on his 
own career, not on the public, not 
on fame, but on the teis whose 
veil he had uplifted. He published 
nothing: ‘There is more power 
and beauty,’ he writes, ‘in the 
well-kept secret of one’s-self and 
one’s thoughts, than in the dis- 
play of a whole heaven that one 
may have inside one.’ ‘ My spirit,’ 
he answers the friends who urge 
him to write, ‘is of the home- 
keeping order, and has no fancy 
for adventure ; literary adventure 
is above all distasteful to it; for 
this, indeed (let me say so without 
the least self-sufficiency), it has a 
contempt. The literary career 
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seems to me unreal, both in its 
own essence and in the rewards 
which one seeks from it, and there- 
fore fatally marred by a secret ab- 
surdity.’ His acquaintances, and 
among them distinguished men of 
letters, full of admiration for the 
originality and delicacy of his 
talent, laughed at his self-depre- 
ciation, warmly assured him of his 
powers. He received their assur- 
ances with a mournful incredulity, 
which contrasts curiously with the 
self-assertion of poor David Gray, 
whom I just now mentioned. ‘It 
seems to me intolerable,’ he writes, 
‘to appear to men other than one 
appears to God. - My worst torture 
at this moment is the over-esti- 
mate which generous friends form 
of me. We are told that at the 
last - judgment the secret of all 
consciences will be laid bare to 
the universe; would that mine 
were so this day, and that every 
passer-by could see me as I am?’ 
‘High above my head,’ he says at 
another time, ‘far, far away, I 
seem to hear the murmur of that 
world of thought and feeling to 
which I aspire so often, but which 
I can never attain. I think of 
those of my own age who have 
wings strong enough to reach it, 
but I think of them without 
jealousy, and as men on earth con- 
template the elect and their feli- 
city. And, criticising his own 
composition, ‘When [ begin a 
subject, my self-conceit’ (says this 
exquisite artist) ‘imagines I am 
doing wonders ; and when I have 
finished, I see nothing but a 
wretched made-up imitation, com- 
posed of odds and ends of colour 
stolen from other people’s palettes, 
and tastelessly mixed together on 
mine.’ Such was his passion for 
perfection, his disdain four all poeti- 
cal work not perfectly adequate 
and felicitous. The magic of ex- 
pression to which by the force of 


* Compare, for example, his ‘ Lines Written in the Euganean Hills,’ with Keats's 


‘Ode to Autumn,’ (Golden Treasury, pp. 256, 284). 
I will not deny, however, that Shelley has 


Nature ; the former tries to render her. 


The latter piece renders 


natural magic in his rhythm; what I deny is, that he has it in his language. It 
always seems to me that the right sphere for Shelley’s genius was the sphere of music, 
not of poetry ; the medium of sounds he can master, but to master the more difficult 
medium of words he has neither intellectual force enough nor sanity enough. 
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this passion he won his way, will 
make the name of Maurice de 
Guérin memorable in literature. 

I have already mentioned the 
‘Centaur, a sort of prose poem by 
Guérin, which Madame Sand pub- 
lished after his death. The idea 
of this composition came to him, 
M. Sainte Beuve says, in the course 
of some visits which he made with 
his friend, M. Trébutien, a learned 
antiquarian, to the Museum of 
Antiquities in the Louvre. The 
free and wild life which the Greeks 
expressed by such creations as the 
: Setend” had, as we might well 
expect, a strong charm for him; 
under the same inspiration he 
composed a ‘ Bacchante,’ which is 
lost, and which was meant by him 
to form part ofa prose poem on the 
adventures of Bacchus in India. 
Real as was the affinity which 
Guérin’s nature had for these sub- 
jects, I doubt whether, in treating 
them, he would have found the 
full and final employment of his 
talent. But the beauty of his 
‘Centaur’ is extraordinary ; in its 
whole conception and expression 
this piece has in a wonderful de- 


gree that natural magic of which 
have said so much, and the 
rhythm has a charm which be- 


witches even a foreigner. An old 
Centaur on his mountain, is sup- 
osed to relate to Melampus, a 
uman senna the life of his 
youth. Untranslateableasthe piece 
is, I shall conclude with a few ex- 
tracts from it :— 


‘I had my birth in the caves of these 
mountains. Like the stream of this valley, 
whose first drops trickle from some 
weeping rock in a deep cavern, the first 
moment of my life fell in the darkness 
of a remote abode, and without breaking 
the silence. When our mothers draw 
near to the time of their delivery, they 
withdraw to the caverns, and in the 
depth of the loneliest of them, in the 
thickest of its gloom, bring forth, with- 
out uttering a plaint, a fruit silent as 
themselves. Their puissant milk makes 
us surmount, without weakness or 
dubious struggle, the first difficulties of 
life ; and yet we leave our caverns later 
than you your cradles. The reason is 
that we have a doctrine that the early 
days of existence should be kept apart 
and enshrouded, as days filled with the 
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presence of the gods. Nearly the whole 
term of my growth was passed in the 
darkness where I was born. The recesses 
of my dwelling ran so far under the 
mountain, that I should not have known 
on which side was the exit, had not the 
winds, when they sometimes made their 
way through the opening, sent fresh airs 
in, and a sudden trouble. Sometimes, 
too, my mother came back to me, having 
about her the odours of the valleys, or 
streaming from the waters which were her 
haunt. Her returning thus, without a 
word said of the valleys or the rivers, but 
with the emanations from them hanging 
about her, troubled my spirit, and I 
moved up and down restlessly in my 
darkness. ‘‘ What is it,” I cried, ‘‘ this 
outside world whither my mother is - 
borne, and what reigns there in it s0 
potent as to attract her so often?’ At 
these moments my own force began to 
make me unquiet. I felt in it a power 
which could not remain idle; and be- 
taking myself either to toss my arms or 
to gallop backwards and forwards in the 
spacious darkness of the cavern, I tried to 
make out from the blows which I dealt in 
the empty space, or from the transport of 
my course through it, in what direction 
my arms were meant to reach, or my 
feet to bear me. Since that day, I have 
wound my arms round the bust of Cen- 
taurs, and round the body of heroes, and 
round the trunk of oaks ; my hands have 
assayed the rocks, the waters, plants 
without number, and the subtlest im- 
pressions of the air,—for I uplift them 
in the dark and still nights to catch the 
breaths of wind, and to draw signs 
whereby I may augur my road ; my feet 
—look, O Melampus, how worn they 
are! And yet, all benumbed as I am in 
this extremity of age, there are days 
when, in broad sunlight, on the moun- 
tain-tops, I renew these gallopings of my 
youth in the cavern, and with the same 
object, brandishing my arms and employ- 
ing all the fleetness which yet is left to 
me. 
7” 7 * + 

*O Melampus, thou who wouldst know 
the life of the Centaurs, wherefore have 
the gods willed that thy steps should 
lead thee to me, the oldest and most 
forlorn of them all? It is long since I 
have ceased to practise any part of their 
life. I quit no more this mountain sum- 
mit, to which age has confined me. The 
point of my arrows now serves me only 
to uproot some tough-fibred plant ; the 
tranquil lakes know me still, but the 
rivers have forgotten me. I will tell thee 
a little of my youth ; but these recollec- 
tions, issuing from a worn memory, come 
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like the drops of a niggardly libation 
poured from a damaged urn. 

‘The course of my youth was rapid 
and full of agitation. Movement was my 
life, and my steps knew no bound. One 
day when I was following the course of a 
valley seldom entered by the Centaurs, I 
discovered a man making his way up the 
stream-side on the opposite bank. He 
was the first whom my eyes had lighted 
on: I despised him. ‘‘ Behold,” I cried, 
‘‘at the utmost but the half of whatI am ! 
Doubtless he is a Centaur overthrown by 
the gods, and reduced by them to drag 
himself along thus,” 

* * * a 

‘Wandering at my own will like the 
rivers, feeling wherever I went the pre- 
sence of Cybele, whether in the bed of 
the valleys or on the height of the 
mountains, I bounded whither I would, 
like a blind and chainless life. But 
when Night, filled with the charm of the 
gods, overtook me on the slope of the 
mountain, she guided me to the mouth 
of the caverns, and there tranquillized 
me as she tranquillizes the billows of the 
sea. Stretched across the threshold of 
my retreat, my flanks hidden within the 
cave and my head under the open sky, I 
watched the spectacle of the dark. The 
sea-gods, it is said, quit during the hours 
of darkness their palaces under the deep ; 
they seat themselves on the promontories, 
and their eyes wander over the expanse 
of the waves. Even so I kept watch, 
having at my feet an expanse of life like 
the hushed sea. My regards had free 
range, and travelled to the most distant 
points. Like sea-beaches which never 
lose their wetness, the line of mountains 
to the west retained the imprint of gleams 
not perfectly wiped out by the shadows. 
In that quarter still survived, in pale 
clearness, mountain summits naked and 
pure. There I beheld at one time the 
god Pan descend, ever solitary ; at an- 
other, the choir of the mystic divinities ; 
or I saw pass some mountain-nymph 
charm-struck by the night. Sometimes 
the eagles of mount Olympus traversed 
the upper sky, and were lost to view 
among the far off constellations, or in the 
shade of the dreaming forests. 

‘Thou pursuest after wisdom, O Me- 
lampus, which is the science of the will 
of the gods; and thou roamest from 
people to people like a mortal driven by 
the destinies. In the times when I kept 
my night watches before the caverns, I 
have sometimes believed that I was 
about to surprise the thought of the 
sleeping Cybele, and that the mother of 
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the gods, betrayed by her dreams, would 
let fall some of her secrets ; but I have 
never made out more than sounds which 
faded away in the murmur of night, or 
words inarticulate as the bubbling of the 
rivers. 

* «© Macareus,” one day said the great 
Chiron to me, whose old age I tended ; 
‘we are, both of us, Centaurs of the 
mountain; but how different are our 
lives! Of my days all the study is (thou 
seest it) the search for plants ; thou, thou 
art like those mortals who have picked 
up on the waters or in the woods, and 
carried to their lips, some pieces of the 
reed-pipe thrown away by the god Pan. 
From that hour these mortals, having 
caught f. 9m their relics of the god a pas- 
sion for wild life, or perhaps smitten 
with som. secret madness, enter into the 
wilderness, plunge among the forests, 
follow the course of the streams, bury 
themselves in the heart of the mountains, 
restless, and haunted by an unknown 
purpose. The mares beloved of the 
winds in the farthest Scythia, are not 
wilder than thou, nor more cast down at 
nightfall, when the North Wind has de- 
parted. Seekest thou to know the gods, 
O Macareus, and from what source men, 
animals, and the elements of the uni- 
versal fire have their origin? But the 
aged Ocean, the father of all things, keeps 
locked within his own breast these secrets ; 
and the nymphs who stand around sing 
as they weave their eternal dance before 
him, to cover any sound which might 
escape from his lips half-opened by 
slumber. The mortals, dear to the gods 
for their virtue, have received from their 


‘hands lyres to give delight to man, or the 


seeds of new plants to make him rich ; 
but from their inexorable lips, nothing.” 
oe * * + 


‘Such were the lessons which the old 
Chiron gave me. Waned to the very ex- 
tremity of life, the Centaur yet nourished 
in his spirit the most lofty discourse. 

* of * * 


‘For me, O Melampus, I decline into 
my last days, calm as the setting of the 
constellations. I still retain enterprise 
enough to climb to the top of the rocks, 
and there I linger late, either gazing on 
the wild and restless clouds, or to see 
come up from the horizon the rainy 
Hyades, the Pleiades, or the great Orion ; 
but I feel myself perishing and passing 
quickly away, like a snow-wreath floating 
on the stream ; and soon I shall be min- 
gled with the waters which flow in the 
vast bosom of Earth.’ 

MatTrHEw ARNOLD. 
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EDWARD 


| OW shall another than Thomas 

Carlyle speak of Edward Irving 
in the pages of this Magazine? 
Surely more touching words were 
seldom written, warmer love seldom 
breathed from man towards man, 
than were poured forth to Irving’s 
memory soon after his death by 
his early friend. Must it be that 
one writing at this distance of time 
should strip away the veil of ro- 
mance then cast over the life and 
character of one so lately dead, and 
leave only what some would fain 
consider him, the mad fanatic, de- 
ceived, if not deceiving ? 

In such a dishonouring of the 
dead we at least would bear no 
part. There seems, however, no 
danger of such a temptation. The 
writer of the volumes now before 
us is not connected with the family 
of Edward Irving ; is not, or at 
least was not when she began to 
write, a sharer in those opinions 
with which his name is connected ; 
yet as she proceeds in her labour 
of love, her subject grows grander 
and grander in her eyes, and she 
lays down the pen with the words, 
‘ Edward Irving, martyr and saint.’ 

While, then, none other can hope 
to approach the tenderness and 
reverence of that early obituary 
notice written in this Magazine 
twenty-seven years ago, we may 
trust that the intrinsic worth of a 
noble character may a us above 
all danger of sneering where we do 
not understand, and disparaging 
where we do not agree, while we 
study, in part, guided by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Edward Irving’s Life. 

It is strange that his story has 
never been written before by an 
worthy pen. The notice of which 
we have already spoken was ad- 
dressed rather to the hearts of those 
who knew its subject, than to the 
minds of those who did not; and 
a miserable little sketch which 
appeared a few years since, is better 
left unknown by those who have 
not seen it, and forgotten by those 
who have. Nor are these volumes 
equal to their purpose. They are 
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IRVING* 


well worth reading, and have many 
of - marks a a eo 
aphy; are loving, painstakin 
ae » the whole accurate, ber 
they want compression ; the praise 
of Irving, and blame of those who 
differed with him, are alike indis- 
criminate; and they are written 
generally in an ornate and grandiose 
style, pleasant and easy, no doubt, 
in the composing, but distracting 
and painful tothe reader. Perhaps 
no woman can write a good bio- 
graphy ; she is always a vehement 
ares quite unable to compre- 

end a balance of truth, or even a 
balance of opinion ; unableto believe 
that when a Savonarola, a Luther, 
an Irving, or even, longo intervallo, 
a Rowland Williams, may be 
perfectly justified in putting 
forth opinions ; those who at the 
time represent orthodoxy, deserve 
not too hard names should they 
endeavour, in the manner natural 
to their age, to put them down, 
For these chief reasons, among 
others, we do not agree with those 
who think Mrs. Oliphant has pro- 
duced a biography good enough to 
take its place with such master- 

ieces as Stanley’s Arnold, or Car- 
yle’s Sterling. 

So much we may say on the 
book in general; we may have to 
examine some details as we pro- 
ceed. 

Till within these last few years, 
Irving’s name had passed away 
from men’s lips, and his memory 
from their hearts. If by accident 
mention of him was tossed up on 
the light froth of daily talk, a few 
persons present might recal to mind 
that once, years since, they had 
gone with the crowd to hear the 
great Scotch preacher ; that, like 
many another in the crowd, they 
had wondered for a moment, and 
gone their way. It had not oc- 
curred to them that the fervid 
eloquence which stirred them 
was addressed not merely or 
chiefly to the throngs that come 
and go ; that themselves were but 
the outsiders of an united and 


. Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. Two Volumes. 1862. 
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permanent body which gathered 
ever a closer and closer unity; 
which, when their teacher was cast 
out of the communion of his 
baptism and his orders, became a 
separateand organic Church, second 
to none in claims of authority, firm- 
ness of discipline, definiteness of 
doctrine. They fancied that when 
this great star of oratory set below 
their horizon he shone no more, 
whereas in truth it was then his 
power grew greatest, and the effects 
of his teaching became most lasting. 
A very large Church of highly- 
educated men and women hold 
dearer than their lives the faith in 
which Irving died; they have 
lately symbolized that faith in 
stone, by causing to be built a large 
cathedral in London ; and while 
the outside world calls them by 
Irving’s name, they—refusing to 
call any man on earth Master, 
and declaring that they hold the 
Catholic faith in its fulness, and 
exhibit in its entirety the true 
ecclesiastical organization—claim 
no lower title than the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. But Irving’s 
memory is enshrined in their heart 
of hearts as the man through whom 
chiefly God prepared them, and by 
whom he led. them, for and in that 
new revelation, ‘that new world 
which is the old.” What manner of 
man, then, was he who seemed once 
so remarkable to all who saw or 
heard him, whose life and teaching 
were of so vast importance to many? 
Born at Annan, in Dumfriesshire, 
he was all we might expect a Border 
Scot to be. Strong in mind as in 
body ; keen to contrive and swift 
to do ; fervid in religion, yet always 
with a certain lawless originality 
breaking out, to be repressed under 
authority, when, indeed, it had, in 
fact, gained its end; a poet in 
thoughtand imagination; outspoken 
and blunt, yet full of a winning 
grace and tenderness ; magnificent 
in stature and bearing ; handsome 
in face, had it not been for a re- 
markable and disfiguring cast in 
one eye, he would always have 
been a man of mark :—to these 
more outward gifts and graces were 
joined a singularly high tone of 
morals, a purity, honour, guileless- 
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ness, power of love of and belief 
in men which few ever have and 
fewer still preserve. He was, asa 
matter of course, brought up in 
strict Presbyterianism, a creed and 
a ritual which seem chill and life- 
less to most of us, as would the 
Thirty-nine Articles and ‘Cathedral 
service’ to an Italian, which have 
yet their own poetry, their own 
enthusiasm, their ‘noble army of 
martyrs.’ Presbyterianism was not 
to him that modern thing which we 
for the most see when we turn our 
eyes northward, which Dr. Cum- 
ming exhibits in London, looking 
like a weak and washed-out copy of 
some of our own phases of Dissent ; 
but it was the faith of the West- 
minster Divines, with their deep 
and subtle and abstruse theology, 
their keen reasoning, their conclu- 
sions,from which there was no escape 
if oncetheir premises were admitted. 

For a clever lad, nurtured as 
Irving was, and at such a time, but 
one career was open, and in it he 
naturally engaged. It would have 
seemed to him flat blasphemy to 
think that formulas which had 
been wide enough for his fathers 
in the faith could ever prove too 
narrow for him ; even when in after 
days the Church of Scotland cast 
him out, he never doubted but that 
he was adhering to the old ways ; 
his humble estimate of himself 
never rose to the conception that 
he had grown too big for ‘the sharp 
knots of human creeds.’ He was 
ever, in theory, as loyal to his 
Church as he was to his country. 
The way he loved both, glorified 
both, idealized both, may be seen 
in a passage from his Discourses on 
Judgment to Come, published in 
London in 1823. He writes :— 

Of my beloved native country, whose 
sufferings for more than a long century 
do place her in a station of honour second 
only to the Waldenses in the militant 
church, and whose martyrs—alas, that 
they should have been to episcopal pride 
and Protestant intolerance !—will rank on 
the same file with those of Lyons and 
Alexandria in the primitive church, of 
her regeneration by the power of religion, 
I can hardly trust myself to speak. 
Before that blessed zera she had no arts but 
the art of war, no philosophy nor litera- 
ture save her songs of love and chivalry, 
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and little government of law. She was 
torn and mangled by intestine feuds, en- 
slaved to arbitrary or aristocratic power, 
in vassalage, in turbulence. Her soil 
niggard, her climate stern, a desert land 
of misty lakes and hoary mountains. 
Yet no sooner did the breath of truth 
from the living Oracles of God breathe 
over her, than the wilderness and the 
solitary plain became glad, and the desert 
rejoiced and blossomed like the rose. 
The high-tempered soul of the nation— 
the ‘ingenium perfervidum Scotorum’— 
which had roused itself heretofore to 
resist invasions of her sacred soil, and 
spoil the invader’s border, or to rear the 
front of rebellion, and unloose warfare 
upon herself, did now arise for the cause 
of religion and liberty—for the rights of 
God and the rights of man. And oh, 
what a demonstration of magnanimity we 
made! The pastoral vales and upland 
heaths which of eld were made melodious 
to the shepherd's lute, now rung responsive 
to the glory of God, attuned from the 
hearts of his persecuted saints. The 
blood of martyrs mingled with our run- 
ning brooks; their hallowed bones now 
moulder in peace within their silent 
tombs, which are dressed by the reve- 
rential hands of the pious and patriotic 
people. And their blood did not cry in 
vain to heaven for vengeance. Their 
persecutors were despoiled; the guilty 
race of kings were made vagabonds upon 
the earth. The church arose in her 
purity like a bride decked for the bride- 
groom ; religious principles chose to reside 
within the troubled land, and they brought 
moral virtues in their train, and begot a 
national character for industry and en- 
terprise, for every domestic and public 
virtue, which maketh her children ever 
an acceptable people in the four quarters 
of the earth.—Of Judgment to come, 
pp- 237-8. 


No doubt the passionate love of 
country has led the writer into a 
great exaggeration in the last sen- 
tence. All Scotchmen are not like 
Edward Irving, and Englishmen 
at least have not always found 
them an acceptable people; but we 
can easily understand how one 
who wrote and felt thus could, 
when life opened before him, think 
no calling higher and more blessed 
than that of a minister in the Pres- 
byterian Kirk of Scotland. Before 
he became a minister he was tutor 
in a private family and master in 
sarish schools, the usual course in 
Scotland for such as enter on the 
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ministry. He was a severe but 
much-loved teacher, and among 
his pupils were Mrs. Carlyle, to 
whom he was resident tutor, and 
his own future wife, Isabella Mar- 
tin, daughter of the minister of 
Kirkaldy, in which ‘lang toun’ he 
kept school. 
ut he had no call for teaching 

in this way; the pulpit was the 
true scene of action, the real 
ministry of souls his duty. Yet 
no employment opened to him,and 
he thought seriously of becoming 
a missionary. Dr. Chalmers, how- 
ever, seeking a curate while Irving 
was waiting hoping, and at times 
desponding, in Edinburgh, heard 
him preach, and after some delibe- 
ration on both sides Irving became 
his curate at St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. This was in October, 
1819, when he was seven-and- 
twenty. 

He startled and awed the good 
poe of Glasgow, more, however, 

y his appearance and manner 
than his sermons, ‘ Mem,’ said an 
excited servant girl, ‘there’s a 
wonderful grand gentleman called, 
I think he maun be a Highland 
chief.” ‘Zhat Mr. Irving,’ said 
another, ‘I took him for a caval 
officer.’ ‘People, reported a third, 
‘say he’s like a brigand chief.’ 
He blessed each house as he en- 
tered it—‘ Peace be to this house.’ 
He laid his hands on the children 
with the words, ‘The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee’ (vol. i. pp. 111, 
112). But though his labours from 
house to house were unceasing, 
though all brought face to face 
with him loved him, in the pulpit 
he was unrecognised, and he felt it, 
and accepted it with the touching 
humility which marked his whole 
career. ‘This congregation is al- 
most the first in which our preach- 
ing was tolerated ; we know, on the 
other hand, that our imperfections 
have not been hid from your eyes.’ 
He was not as yet at ease in the 
pulpit ; his style was laboured and 
formal, That wonderful force and 
beauty which marked his musical 
sentences in after days was not yet 
present. A few looked on him 
with exceeding admiration, but 
neither the congregation nor 
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Chalmers himself gave him cordial 
acceptance. Once again that mis- 
sionary scheme rose before him ; 
he would go as the Apostles of old, 
with like fervour, like poverty, to 
meet, if need be, a like martyr- 
dom. ‘The ideal of such a life was 
ever present with him, was put 
out in a sermon some two years 
later which shook the religious 
world. Had he gone, men might 
have seen a missionary like S. 
Francis Xavier, whose work would 
have been indeed hard to fit into 
the dreary dulness of ‘reports of 
missions.” It was now, however, 
that the committee of the Cale- 
donian Church in London offered 
him the ministry, then vacant, of 
their congregation. It seemed a 
call from God, and was obeyed as 
such. He was not yet a fully or- 
dained minister, and he chose for 
this ceremony of orders the church 
of Annan, where he had been 
baptised. He little recked then 
that in that same church ten years 
later such orders as he then re- 
ceived should be recalled by the 
presbytery that conferred them. 


Whoever has heard of Irving 
has heard what followed his ap- 


pearance in London. A _ short 
period of quiet ministry to his few 
sheep in that great wilderness, his 
appreciation by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh and Canning, and then the 
flood of people who thronged the 
little chapel, and whose carriages 
blocked the streets around it, are 
matters known to all. We cannot 
wonder at this popularity. There 
are passages in the earliest book 
he published—Orations on the 
Oracles of God, and a Discourse on 
Judgment to come—which are 
scarcely surpassed, if indeed they 
\are surpassed, in eloquence even 
by Jeremy Taylor. They have not, 
it is true, Taylor's profusion of 
learning, but the style flows more 
freely for that very want. Irving's 
published works are so little known 
that we may stand excused for 
quoting from this remarkable book, 
in order to show what that elo- 
quence was which enthralled a vast 
congregation during the hourswhile 
he preached. He speaks of those 
“who confound the foresight of 
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death with a fearfulness of death,’ 
and think but little of God and 
the end: 


And here I would try these flush and 
flashy spirits with their own weapons, 
and play a little with them at their own 
game. They do but prate about their 
exploits at fighting, drinking, and death 
despising. I can tell them of those who 
fought with savage beasts—yea, of maidens 
who durst enter as coolly as a modern 
bully into the ring, to take their chance 
with infuriated beasts of prey; and I can 
tell them of those who drank the multen 
lead as cheerfully as they do the juice of 
the grape, and handled the red fire and 
played with the bickering flames as gaily 
as they do with love’s dimples and 
woman’s amorous tresses. And what do 
they talk of war? Have they forgot 
Cromwell’s iron band who made their 
chivalry to skip? or the Scots Camero- 
nians, who seven times, with their 
Christian chief, received the thanks of 
Marlborough, that first of English cap- 
tains ? or Gustavus of the North, whose 
camp sung psalms in every tent? It is 
not so long that they should forget 
Nelson’s Methodists, who were the most 
trusted of that hero’s crew. Poor men, 
they know nothing who do not know out 
of their country’s history who it was that 
set at nought the wilfulness of Henry VIII. 
and the sharp rage of the virgin Queen 
against liberty, and bore the black cruelty 
of her popish sister, and presented the 
Petition of Rights and the Bill of Rights 
and the claim of rights. Was it chivalry? 
Was it blind bravery? No ; these second- 
rate qualities may do for a pitched field 
or a fenced ring; but when it comes to 
death or liberty, death or virtue, death 
or religion, they wax dubious, generally 
bow their necks under hardship, or turn 
their backs for a bait of honour or a mess 
of solid and substantial meat.—Of Judg- 
ment to come, pp. 257, 258. 


Or again— 


I greatly fear that the modern contrac- 
tion of the Gospel into the span of one or 
two ideas, this promulgation of it as if 
it were a drawling monotony of sweetness, 
a lullaby for a baby spirit, with no music 
of mighty feeling, nor swells of grandeur, 
nor declensions of deepest pathos, nor 
thrilling themes of terror ; as if it were a 
thing for a shepherd’s love-sick lute, or a 
sentimentalist’s Molian harp, instead of 
being for the great organ of human 
thought and feeling, through all the stops 
and pipes of this various world ; I say, I 
fear greatly lest this strain of preaching 
Christ, the most feeble and ineffectual 
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that the Christian world has ever heard, 
should have lulled many into a quietus of 
the soul, under which they are resting 
sweetly from searching inquiry into their 
personal estate, and will pass composedly 
through death into the awful judgment. 

Now, what difference is it whether the 
active spirit of a man is laid asleep by the 
comfort of the holy wafer and extreme 
unction, to be his viaticum and passport 
into heaven, or by the constant charm of 
a few words sounded and sounded and 
eternally sounded about Christ’s efficiency 
to save? In the holy name of Christ and 
the three times holy name of God have 
they declared aught to men, or are they 
capable of declaring aught to men, which 
should not work upon men the desire and 
the power of holiness? Why, then, do I 
hear the constant babbling about simple 
reliance and simple dependence upon 
Christ, instead of most scriptural and 
sound-minded calls to activity and per- 
severance after every perfection? And 
oh ! they will die mantled in their vain 
delusion, as the Catholic dies ; and when 
the soothing voice of their consolatory 
teacher is passed into inaudible distance, 
conscience will arise with pensive reflec- 
tion and pale fear, her two daughters, to 
take an account of the progress and exact 
advancement of the mind. —Jd. pp. 
364, 365. 


No wonder that words like these 
drew crowds to hear him, and at 
the same time excited strong an- 
tagonism ; no wonder, also, that 
unceasing daily work. among the 
members of his flock knit them 
closely to himself in bonds of love. 

Inthe second year of his London 
work, the same in which he pub- 
lished the Ovations, he married 
Isabella Martin. She was worthy of 
such a husband. His faithful com- 
panion and friend in all sorrows, 
sharer of his deepest thoughts, in 
the deaths of hopeful children tried 
again and again, believing to the 
utmost all, and more than all, that 
Edward Irving did before he died, 
she grew to seem to one who knew 
her but slightly, and that not long 
before her own death, a beautiful, 
almost saintly soul, living a life 
almost supernatural in the depth 
of its faith. 

Irving’s home affections had 
always been very strong. ‘There 
are no women now, he once wrote, 
‘like my mother.’ He always ob- 
served the death-day of a dear 
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brother as a solemn fast. Stronger 
than ever ran the current of home 
love’when turned into a yet deeper 
channel. His letters to his wife 
are beyond quodtation: it seems 
almost a profanation of such 
wedded love to have published 
them at all. Nor dare we cite his 
words over his children’s early 
graves ; there are chords two sacred 
to strike lightly, and too solemn 
when stricken aright, for an article 
which at most will be read during 
a month. To this holy home came 
many in sorrow and suffering, and 
the hearts of Irving and his wife 
were ever open to them. There 
gathered round him also a circle of 
remarkable men, who studied with 
him and prayed with him; and 
among these came Henry Drum- 
mond, leading and being led by 
him, ever his faithful friend, one 
day to become an apostle and 
leader in the ‘Catholic Apostolic 
Church.’ His congregation soon 
outgrew the little church in Hat- 
ton-garden, and in 1827 they en- 
tered into possession of a new 
church in Regent-square, of which 
one thousand sittings were rented 
at once; and with this move Ed- 
ward Irving rose to the height of 
his fame. 

It would be impossible in the 
limits of a paper like this to follow 
him in his career. We must as- 
sume that the facts of his life are 
known; at least, they may be 
known from Mrs. Oliphant’s pages. 
We can only attempt to give some 
explanation of the rapid change, or 
rather development, of his opinions 
and teaching. 

The time had now come when, 
conscious of his own powers, as is 
every great man, full of a fervid 
and passionate religion, recognised 
as teacher by a large and increasing 
congregation, the commonplaces of 
ordinary Scotch theology could not 
satisfy one who held so high an 
ideal of his calling. The Christian 
world has at all times been divided 
between two schools of thought, 
which, whatever those names once 
meant, may on the whole be marked 
by the terms Catholic and Protes- 
tant. The Catholic holds that on 
earth there exists a society which 
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is at once divinely inspired, yet 
only so inspired as to interpret 
truth once given, and final, which 
is the same through all the ages, 
unchanging as God himself, though 
changing, as He does, the modes 
of her manifestation, As the liv- 
ing witness of God in the world, 
the secret things of God are in 
great measure no secrets to her. 
His wondrous and unexpected 
workings which men call miracles, 
are in a degree in her hands; the 
spirits and souls of the righteous 
though gone before, are not parted 
from her body ; herfixed and steady 
gaze, enlightened by Scripture—of 
which she is the guardian and in- 
terpreter—by tradition, by revela- 
tions and visions from the unseen 
world, is able to penetrate the 
gloom which hangs over the state 
after death, to map out the dim 
future land, and, indeed, by the 
power of faith, to believe it more 
real than those things which are 
seen. She is the dictatrix of con- 
science, the watchful keeper of the 
souls of men. ‘The Roman Church 


has ever been the chief asserter of - 


this Catholic faith, though it is 
obvious the tone of mind we have 
described may exist quite inde- 
patenty of many subordinate 
toman doctrines. 

The Protestant, on the contrary, 
can look to no body of men as the 
exponent of his opinions. To talk 
of the Protestant Church is to talk 
nonsense. The Protestant holds 
that his own private judgment is 
the test of truth, truth at least so 
far as it can be known by man. 
He will cultivate his intellect and 
his judgment so far as he can, but 
none shall dictate to him what he 
shall believe. Of the nature of 
things unseen he knows nothing ; 
he will bring a calm, patient criti- 
cism to bear on all points presented 
to him; will sift and examine the 
Scriptures with more regard to 
modern science than old tradition, 
will be quite content to live a 
sceptic, in the good sense of the 
word, cheerfully, hopefully, and, in 
his way, faithfully doing his duty. 
The consistent religious Protestant 
can seldom be found, and most 
men not avowed Roman Catholics, 
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are members of some church which 
contrives to reconcile some part of 
the Catholic faith, with some por- 
tion of Protestant scepticism, Pro- 
testant free inquiry. The Church 
of England is eminently such a 
compromise, and had Edward 
Irving’s lot been cast within her 
pale, no doubt he would have been 
among the foremost in that great 
Catholic movement of which the 
throes were felt when he first be- 
came a religious leader. For his 
was a thoroughly Catholic mind. 
His reverence for antiquity, his 
respect for authority, his love of 
a his hereditary faith in the 
etter of the Bible, its inspiration, 
its miracles; his poetic taste, his 
earning pursuit of the ideal, all 
ed him to cling to such Catholic 
doctrines, such shadows of Catholic 
rites, as the Kirk of Scotland re- 
tained, and to shrink away from 
her chilly Protestantism without 
vigour or life, save in its fear of 
Rome, with which he cordially 
agreed. So week by week his 
teaching assumed higher ground, 
he stood before his people rather a 
priest than a minister. Week b 
week along with doctrines of whic 
we will presently speak, the strong 
Catholic faith on the subject of 
baptism and the like was put for- 
ward more prominently, more and 
more he taught as one having 
authority, and not as their reco- 
gnised scribes, Yet, leader as he 
was, he could not but drink deep 
of the spirit of his age, and this 
too, equally with the bent of his 
own mind, drew him back towards 
Catholic antiquity. But the cur- 
rent of thought which swept men 
backward, was after all but one of 
the many influences then at work. 
Since the Reformation, nothing has 
so deeply stirred the world as the 
French Revolution, and all it 
brought. Men’s faith in the sta- 
bility of things was rudely shaken 
when they saw ancient monarchies 
blotted out, and new men from 
among the people seated on sacred 
thrones. An empire like that of a 
Nebuchadnezzar rose to the terror 
of the nations ; its ruler fell, and 
they were scarcely less afraid. For 
prophetic words in the Scriptures, 
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spoken, indeed, on a like occasion, 
seemed to such as saw these events 
to have been meant for no times 
but theirs. Surely they saw the 
blood, and the fire, and the vapour 
of smoke, Lucifer falling from 
heaven, and the stars darkened in 
the sky. As they read, they grew to 
suspect, and then to make sure that 
the end of all things was at hand ; 
other signs were wanting, and of 
course were not long wanting. 
Earnest men prayed for the gifts of 
the Spirit, such as had been given 
at Pentecost; and straightway were 
rumours of strange tongues, of 
prophecies, and of miracles, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s account of the young 
women at Port Glasgow, in whom 
these phenomena first appeared, 
the examination of the wonder by 
men prepared to believe, the mode 
in which they spread southward, 
and at last took place in Irving’s 
own congregation, is very interest- 
ing, and fairly told. There was a 


time of painful questioning in 
Irving’s mind what course could 
be pursued, so that on the one 
hand the Spirit’s utterance should 
not be checked, and on the other, 


that solemn worship should not be 
interrupted, Happily there was a 
text for the occasion. ‘The spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets, and special times and 
services were set forth, at which 
these old-new gifts should be mani- 
fested without hindrance. It is 
on this portion of Irving’s life 
that most attacks which afiect his 
character have been directed. His 
popularity, said, and say some, was 
waning, and unconsciously, few 
could dare say consciously, he re- 
sorted to expedients like these to 
win back his estranged tlock. That 
the truth was the exact opposite 
is amply proved in these volumes. 
His wonderful success as a pulpit 
orator had never dazzled him. No 
man whom vanity ensnares ever 
pursues the quiet tenor of his way 
as did Irving. When his name 
was mentioned in the House of 
Commons by Canning, when the 
varriages of the great and the noble 
blocked up the streets round his 
church, when he might have been 
a ‘lion’ out of as well as in the 
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pulpit, and have justified to him- 
self the going to seek those great 
men and deepen the impression he 
had made ; then his ministrations 
to his own steady congregation of 
worthy middle and lower class 
yeople were redoubled, his home 
life grew still more beautiful, his 
tastes more simple, his relaxations 
more few. ‘To call a class round 
him in the early dawn of morning, 
and build them up in the faith, 
was the most blessed duty: astroll 
through the quieter streets at even- 
ing, with one of his babies in his 
arms and his wife by his side, the 
chiefest pleasure of him whose 
head was supposed to be turned 
by the crowds that came to hear 
him. 

The charge of fanaticism is an 
easy one to bring. It is not easy 
to refute till one knows the religi- 
ous condition of those who bring 
it. We are all apt to think the 
faith and actions of those who have 
a higher or even a different stan- 
dard than ours, high-flown and 
unreal, If it is one Edward Irving 


-had to bear, if his family and the 


Church he built up have still to 
hear him called so, and to take a 
share in the opprobrium, he and 
they bear it at least in worthy 
company. 

The long list of those whom the 
world has called fanatical may be 
traced back to the noble army of 
martyrs, to the glorious company 
of the apostles, to One greater still 
than these. 

But to believe in miracles, 
tongues, prophecy, what can we 
say to these things? On miracles 
there have ever been two extreme 
opinions, which for convenience 
sake we may again call Catholic 
and Protestant. That through all 
ages holy men have worked won- 
ders by God’s power, exerted in 
that precise way in each only act, 
that this power culminated in 
Christ, has been by His Spirit con- 
tinued in the Church, to be exerted 
from time to time as God shall 
please, is no doubt Catholic teach- 
ing. That God always works in 
the same way, orderly and surely, 
that the same causes always pro- 
duce the same efiects; that his 
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work is good, and that a miracle 
would be a sign of previous imper- 
fection ; that therefore all seeming 
miracles can be explained, or will 
hereafter be explained, by known 
laws, is the extreme Protestant 
view. Those who shrink from 
either of these extremes limit mira- 
culous agency to the lives of the 
Apostles, or at least to those of the 
men who had known him, to what 
is generally called the apostolic 
age. Thisis, of course,an obvious 
and a plausible theory, and men 
may be quite right in holding it, 
since it solves many an unanswer- 
able difficulty; but at the same 
time it is one which has no shadow 
of proof, and rests upon a pure 
assumption. It is obvious that the 
Roman Church with regard to pro- 
phecy and tongues adopts the 
same course that most Protestant 
bodies pursue with miracles, re- 
stricts them to a certain time. 


With tongues there is this further 
difficulty, that unaided men, know- 
ing so little as we do of the ritual 
and organization of the Corinthian 
Church, have not, nor can have, 
clear notions of what indeed they 


were. 

Irving carried out to their true 
conclusion Catholic premises with 
regard to all three. His soul 
spurned the notion of a compromise 
in regard to religious truth. We 
most of us are content with it. 
Our opinions often run on side by 
side, contradicting each other, and 
we are unconscious of the contra- 
diction. This perhaps is well for 
us, but we have no right to scorn 
and charge with folly one who car- 
ried out to their logical extreme 
premises which we in part, and a 
vast number of Christians wholly, 
admit. Another point on which 
Irving held strong opinions was 
one where he and his followers by 
no means stood alone. He looked 
for the personal and immediate 
coming of Christ in glory, as that 
which all Christians ought to 
expect, for which they should long 
and pray. Theoretically the whole 
Church believes this. Each Ad- 
vent preachers work themselves up 
into a sort of half reality, when 
they say they look for the return of 
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the Lord. They do not choose to 
contradict their habitual asser- 
tions about inspiration by honestly 
confessing the Apostles were mis- 
taken, and misunderstood their 
Master’s words. Yet practically 
they act as men who say, ‘ Where 
is the promise of His coming? for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were.’ 

But Irving trusted to his Lord’s 
coming with a daily recurring sense 
of want and disappointment; he 
yearned for Him with the longing 
like that with which men watch for 
the sails of the ship which shall 
bring ‘their friends up from the 
under world.’ He and the Church 
were only half themselves without 
that human companionship—that 
Divine personal government. Here, 
again, that strong,whole, consistent 
nature held as a living faith what 
thousands more held as a vague 
and expiring tradition, 

Yet, wholly clear as we believe 
Irving to be from the charges so 
recklessly brought against him, it 
seems equally certain that he was 
departing widely from the teaching 
of any known communion. Though 
the Creeds are the standards of 
Christian doctrine, unwritten sym- 
bols, and still more narrowing 
shibboleths limit and must for ever 
limit for bodies of men the inter- 
pretation of these Creeds and the 
mutual interdependence of their 
dogmas. It came to pass, therefore, 
that while all men saw that Irving 
had in truth ceased to be a true 
and consistent member and minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Kirk, it was 
hard to prove that his teaching on 
any point contravened her known 
standards and tests. But that the 
congregation over which he pre- 
sided was in a state of ferment, 
disorganization, and chaos, was ap- 
parent. Much passed that was 
most painful to both sides, but 
which shows the deep personal af- 
fection Irving inspired in those 
who most differed from him ; the 
lay officers of his church repudiated 
him as their minister; and after a 
short time of wandering uncer- 
tainty and spiritual homelessness, 
he, and those who followed him— 
no inconsiderable number—found 
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refuge in a large upper room in 
Newman-street, the nucleus of the 
future ‘ Catholic Apostolic Church.’ 

It was not long ere there were 
heard the mutterings of another 
storm. An unmeasured censure 
passed by him on the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland 
led to retaliation. That Assembly 
had rejected what seemed to Irvin 
vital truth, and to it he would hol 
henceforth ‘no relationship but 
that of open and avowed enmity.’ 
The Presbytery of Annan sum- 
moned him before them to answer 
a charge of heresy on the doctrine 
of our Lord’s humanity, and he 
obeyed the summons. None could 
doubt the end ; and in that church 
of his native town where he had 
received from man the call to the 
ministry among men, he was de- 
posed from his office ; and however 
a priest of God, ceased to be a 
minister of the Scotch Church. 
For a few days his voice was heard. 
on the hill-sides and the sands, de- 
nouncing the Church which had 
cast him out, and proclaiming the 
coming of the Lord; and then 
leaving the excited multitudes who 
listened, he turned back to his 
own work and his own church in 
London. 

This is not a theological maga- 
zine, and our readers will not 
expect us to discuss at length the 
difficult point of doctrine on which 
the Presbytery of Annan decided 
that he was heretical. In this, as 
in all like cases, the point tried 
was not that really at issue. Had 
Irving remained true to the shib- 
boleths of the Church of Scotland 
in more ostensible matters, no doubt 
he might have said what seemed to 
him good to say on the question of 
the Lord’s humanity. But though 
the points which most irritated 
them were points of discipline, 
heretical opinions alone could shake 
Irving’s position as one who held 
orders in the Church of Scotland, 
and therefore they found him to be 
heretical, as who would not be 
found were his every word sifted 
by careful enemies? for, as says 
even Father Faber of the London 
Oratory, ‘it is a very easy thing 
for a man to go wrong in spiritual 
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theology, and to stray into the 
shadow of condemned propositions,’ 
Though we will not discuss the 
question, it is but fair to let the 
accused speak for himself : 

The: point at issue is simply this— 
whether Christ’s flesh had the grace of 
sinlessness and incorruption from its 
proper nature, or from the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost; I say the latter. I 
assert that in its proper nature it was as 
the flesh of His Mother, but by virtue of 
the Holy Ghost quickening and inhabit- 
ing it, it was preserved sinless and incor- 
ruptible. This work of the Holy Ghost, 
I further assert, was done in consequence 
of the Son’s humbling Himself to be made 
flesh. The Son said ‘I come,’ the Father 
said ‘I prepare thee a body to come in,’ 
and the Holy Ghost prepared that body 
out of the Virgin’s substance ; and so by 
the threefold acting of the Trinity was the 
Christ constituted, a Divine and a human 
nature joined in personal union for ever. 
—Irvine’s Sermons, vol. i. page 5 of 
preface. 


Our readers will agree with us, 
we should get beyond our depth if 
we followed here, If, however, we 


free the question at issue from 
wrappages, and get to Irving’s 
‘simply this, it would certainly 


seem that, given the ordinary creeds 
of Christendom, his doctrine is 
more in accordance with common 
sense than that of his opponents, 
though perhaps it may be thought 
that common sense might be a 
dangerous power if once admitted 
into the province of theology. Yet 
with all admiration for Irving, we 
think that both on the question of 
his deposition at Annan and on 
that of his exclusion from his 
church, Mrs. Oliphant is somewhat 
hard on the orthodox party. It 
would never do that any man,even 
any teacher of men, should, while 
accredited by any congyegation or 
church, be allowed to open up de 
novo received truths. The allow- 
ance of such a step by a church 
would be the signing in most cases 
its own death-warrant. Men must 
take much for granted which has 
never been granted, as proved which 
has never been proved, if they will 
have a definite creed and church 
at all; and it requires a severe 
mental effort and a possible loss of 
much which is entwined with one’s 
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whole life, to follow the lead of a 
bold innovator in religion, The 
blessing of being an accredited 
teacher is so great, the reformer 
can trace so well his own developed 
faith as growing out of that in 
which he has been nurtured, that 
he is quite right in clinging to the 
church which seeks to expel rim ; 
et in nine cases out of ten he 
ca he is setting at naught all 
precious traditions, and he sees as 
a quite possible end his complete 
severance from his party. It seems 
tous that far too aad has been 
made of this danger of stifling 
God’s truth, and that agreement or 
non-agreement with certain human 
formulas is after all the only test 
which man can apply. That 
Irving, though he eamaie’ to the 
last, was neither surprised nor 
indeed displeased by the result we 
hope to show, while correcting an 
inaccuracy into which Mrs. Oli- 
hant has fallen. Impartial at 


east in her blame, she is scarce 
less angry with the church in 
Newman-street for accepting Ir- 
ving’s deposition as a fact, than 


with the church of Annan 
pronouncing it. 


Deposed by his mother church, he re- 
turned to Newman-street, was received, 
not with extraordinary honours as a 
martyr, but with an immediate interdict 

. - forbidding him to exercise any 
priestly function, to administer sacra- 
ments, or to assume anything out of the 
province of a deacon, the lowest office in 
the newly formed church. One of his 
relations writes with affectionate indig- 
nation that he was not permitted even to 
preach except in those less sacred assem- 
blies in which the outer world of unbe- 
lievers was admitted to meet the church, 
but in the church itself sat silent, deprived 
of his office. . . . . Such an inconceivable 
indignity, according to all human rules, 
did the spiritual authorities whom his 
constant and steadfast faith had made 
masters of the flock put upon their former 
leader... .... . « Accordingly those 
lingering March days glided on through 
all the oft devotions of the church ; the 
prophets spoke and the elders ruled, but 
in the midst of them Irving sat silent, 
listening wistfully, if perhaps the voice 
from heaven might come to restore him 
to that office which was the vocation of 
his life At last, while he sat in 
the lowest place, .... the utterance 


for 
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once more called the forlorn but daunt- 
less warrior to take up his arms.—Vol. 
ii. pp. 354, 355- 


We beg the reader’s attention to 
the dates of the occurrences thus 
described. Edward Irving was de- 
posed by the Presbytery of ‘Annan, 
on March 15th, 1833. He returned 
to his church in Newman-street 
on Saturday, March 23rd, resumed 
his ministry, and was never re- 
moved from it, but a few days 
after his return, Sunday, 31st, 
when about to receive a child into 
the church, he was stayed by one 
of the newly-called Apostles, and 
desired to wait till he had been 
re-ordained. Edward Irving stop- 
ped the service, and taking off his 
gown, threw it behind him, ex- 
claiming, ‘Thank God, I am free 
from the trammels of men.’ He 
did not baptize or consecrate the 
Eucharistic bread and wine till 
after his admission to the Episco- 
pate, which took place the very 
next Friday, April 5th, 1833. Dur- 
ing the time of pause, however, he 
continued to teach and preach as 
usual, There was therefore no 
period of mournful silence during 
which he waited to speak, nor was 
his recognition for a moment doubt- 
ful. And it will be easily seen 
that if his people had followed his 
own teaching about the _priest- 
hood, that he whose priesthood 
had been taken from him by the 
authority which gave it him, was 
not justified in assuming priestly 
functions. It was as natural that 
he should’ be stopped, as that he 
should forget for the moment that, 
on his own showing, he had no 
right to baptize. Here is his own 
account of the transaction, written 
to a friend a few days after his 
re-ordination. 


I sit down to record for your praise 
and thanksgiving, and that of your 
church, the doings of the Lord in the 
midst of us during these days past. On 
the Lord’s day before the last (March 31), 
when, as usual during the forenoon ser- 
vice, I proceeded to receive into the 
Church the child of one of the members, 
who had been baptized at home during 
sickness, and had desired the father to 
stand forth, the Lord, by the mouth of 
His Apostle, arrested my hand, ‘saying ~ 
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that we must tarry for awhile. Though 
I wist not wherefore this was done, I 
obeyed, and desired the father to post- 
pone it. Then the Lord further signified 
it was His wish we should know, and 
the whole Church feel, our destitute con- 
dition, and cry. unto Him for the ordi- 
nances from heaven. Then I discerned 
that He had indeed acknowledged the act 
of the fleshly church, taking away the 
fleshly thing, and that He was minded in 
His grace to take us under his own 
heavenly care, and constitute us into a 
Church directly in the hands of the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls; for 
He commanded us to rejoice, and con- 
firmed our souls with words of prophecy, 
assuring us that He would build the 
house, saying unto Jerusalem, ‘Thou 
shalt be built,’ and to the Temple, ‘Thy 
foundation shall be laid.’ We did accor- 
dingly take heart and sing ‘ When Israel 
out of Egypt came.’—(Ps. 114, MS.) 


This certainly does not read like 
the words of one who was over 
grieved for the past, or over doubt- 
ful of the future. They show also 
a frank and full recognition of the 
ritual and organization which were 
growing up within his church, in 

art fostered or even induced by 

is teaching, and in part by causes 
quite without his own circle of 
working. We may here venture 
to adopt the words of one who 
knowing that of which he speaks, 
has been good enough to give us in- 
formation on thispoint. He says: 

Edward Irving fully and joyfully ac- 
cepted all the measures of development 
which took place in the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and ritual of the congregation over 
which he was called to preside. 

The doctrine was that contained in the 
three Creeds of the Catholic Church, 
and he prominently set forth the true 
humanity of our Lord as testified to in 
the Athanasian Creed. From the fact 
that our Lord took the nature common 
to all men, he deduced the doctrine of 
universal Redemption, affirming that all 
flesh had been redeemed by the Lord, 
and that the condemnation of the con- 
demned would be that they had loved 
darkness rather than light, and refused 
to believe the record of God concerning 
His son. Further, the personal coming 
and kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Also, that the gift of the Holy Ghost 
given to Christ by the Father, and com- 
municated by Him to His Apostles on 
the day of Pentecost, still remains in the 
Christian Church, and only needs a re- 
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pentant, prayerful, and prepared spirit 
in order to His manifestation in all holy 
gifts. 

Further, that God had restored apostles 
and prophets, had called and ordained 
angels or bishops, elders or priests, and 
deacons. And he recognised that many 
men and women were speaking in the 
power of the Holy Ghost in his own and 
other congregations at that time as- 
sembling. 

As to Ritualism, all the worship of the 
Church was extempore, but the outline 
of the Eucharist Service, and the daily 
morning and evening worship, had been 
given to and received by Edward Irving 
on the authority of apostles. . . No 
vestments were worn ; no forms of prayer 
were used ; no incense was offered ; no 
symbolic lights were used. 

If it be assumed that God had raised 
up apostles and prophets, and was setting 
His Church in order, it seems evident 
that a gradual return to discipline and 
right service was the only safe and fatherly 
mode of dealing. Scotch Presbyterians 
were naturally opposed to Episcopacy, 
priestly vestments, liturgies, and all 
reverent forms of worship. They sat to 
sing, they stood to pray, and did not 
kneel even to receive the bread and wine 
in the Supper of the Lord. . . To 
those engaged in this work it has seemed 
to be by slow degrees that the present 
order, discipline, and service have been 
developed. 


We need add little to this sketch. 
It is difficult to see the oak in the 
acorn ; not less difficult to believe 
that the present ritual and organi- 
zation of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church has grown from such small 
beginnings. Yet those who best 
knew Edward Irving’s mind—his 
widow, his son, his daughters—all 
followed, and the survivors follow, 
every detail of the development 
which has since taken place. We 
may at least believe there is in it 
nothing contrary to his teaching, 
his wishes, his faith. 

With his deposition at Annan, 
and his calling to a bishopric, or 
office of angel, in London, his storm- 
tossed life drew near to its close. 
In the next year, worn out by con- 
stant and excessive work, he set 
out on a tour through Wales, north- 
ward to Scotland, walking even 
there in the shadow of the coming 
death. He wrestled with death, 
for he could not yet believe he 
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must go to meet his Lord ; he yet 
clung to the hope that to him, to 
the waiting Church, that Lord 
would comeinglory. But at Liver- 
pool he wrote for his wife, feeling, 
though he would not say so, that 
his end was coming fast. Together 
the husband and wife revisited 
Glasgow, and there, in the scene 
of his earliest ministerial work, 
the strong man, vanquished at last, 
laid down to rest. ‘IfI die, I die 
into the Lord. Amen,’ were the 
last words that they who watched 
by him could hear. 

In these stormy times, when 
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much that is old is passing away, 
and much faith that is new still 
unfixed ; when men’s hearts look 
anxiously on those things that are 
coming on the earth; when dark- 
ness as of old wraps from many the 
mountain whereon God dwells, it 
is no light thing to have set before 
us the life and character of one 
who, filled with the deepest love 
to God and man, hoped, endured, 
and believed even unto the end. 


Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace— 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 

While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll, 


LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


III. 
A DINNER AT LISNAMOY HOUSE. 
HILLY and dim th’ autumnal fields ; but bright 


Sir Ulick’s table glows with waxen light. 
Alternate fair and brown, the seemly guests 
With smiling nonsense aid the varied zests ; 

The solemn liveries with observance wait, 

And smoothly pour the wine and shift the plate ; 
Each thing fulfils a justly measured part, 

And all like nature seems, where all is art. 

The steps of banquet keeping time and place, 
With bland succession and unconscious grace, 

The dishes circle in a savoury train, 

The small-talk bubbles with the brisk champagne ; 
Till Beauty now glides rustling from the room, 
And men in freer groups their chairs resume. 


Say who they are, whom Irish Fates combine 
To crack those filberts and to sip that wine ? 
The pompous Head of all the Harvey clan ; 
Shrewd Rector Boyd, who seems a simple man ; 
Lord Crasher’s son, with whiskers large and fair, 
His chief distinction, and his fondest care ; 
Hard Finlay ; Lawrence Bloomfield next in place ; 
Fat Agent Pigot with his joking face ; 
James Duff, a northern tory, big and coarse ; 
Neyno, who shrewdly bets on dog and horse ; 
With these, great Nassau Blunderbore whose fame, 
Fills all the journals,—hear him now declaim, 
When Bloomfield to some question of mere fact 
Would fain have answer quiet and exact: 
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‘ All Papists are but rebels in disguise, 

And if they dared, this very night would rise; 
The law from mere compulsion they obey, 

Their priests and demagogues have genuine sway ; 
Mainly the first, a dark and dangerous band, 

The creeping rulers of this wretched land, 

Their faith a lie, their purity a cheat, 

(Want of detection proves their plans complete) 
Dogmatic vassals of insidious Rome, 

Courted by coward governments at home, 
Ambitious, cunning, false, yet firm of will,— 
Improve them, you but help their power of ill. 
Each Papist is his Queen’s and Landlord’s foe, 
And every Priest conspires to keep him so!’ 

Such is the well-worn theme. Such theme to-night 
Great Nassau pounds with double main and might ; 
For Ribbonism has flourish’d high its head,— 
Has sworn a trembling farmer, dragg’d from bed, 
To quash his lawsuit,—promised mortal harm 

To him who ventures on the vacant farm 
Snatch’d from a poor industrious innocent, 

Whose only fault was owing five years’ rent,— 
Puts fear and hate, acknowledged or conceal’d, 

To haunt each hearth, and lurk in every field. 


Boyd listens blandly, Boyd the shrewd divine, 
Who loves his money, and who likes his wine, 
Who travels, has a house in Mountjoy-square, 
And to his parish comes for change of air, 
Blames, ex-officio, popery and dissent, 

Though doctrines breed him little discontent, 
Lets parish questions to the Curate go 

(The Curate’s views are ‘high,’ his pay but low),— 
A trim old rector, Boyd ; whose smile urbane 
Will soothe, although perhaps you talk in vain ; 
Blest with four daughters, and, as fame resounds, 
For each a fortune of five thousand pounds. 

The first is clever—writeth books, be sure ; 

The second Sunday-schools the drowsy poor 

On various unintelligible things ; 

Another of the damsels plays and sings ; 

The fourth professes, merely, flaxen curls. 

What is their mother P—slave to these four girls. 

‘I can’t think ill of every popish priest,’ 

Says Boyd,—‘ our own are harmless men, at least ; 
Vulgar no doubt, and very wrong, of course, 
But still, admit the truth, we might have worse.’ 


‘Sir!’ responds Nassau (Bloomfield in his eye) 
‘ We live amidst one huge conspiracy ! 
For Papal Ireland hates, in common cause, 
The British church and property and laws. 
Priest, politicians, with their cunning views, 
The blindfold passions of the peasants use ; 
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This wicked league if once their Altar spoke 

Would break and vanish, like a ring of smoke. 

Some feign rebuke,—the clients comprehend, 

And feel them twitch the blood-stained Ribbon’s end.’ 
‘Why!’ angry Duff breaks in, ‘ to crown it all, 

Here’s Pigot threaten’d in a murder-scrawl. 

Sooner, Sir Ulick, than let Tullagh stand, 

I'd tear it down, by Jove, with my own hand. 

In times like these we all with one accord 

Must do our duty boldly, by the Lord! 

Elections too draw nigh, and if we flinch 

They'll seize an ell—a mile—for every inch. 

By George I leave no man of mine in doubt,— 

Vote as I bid you, or I turn you out!’ 

True Orangemen were Blunderbore and Duff, 

Each spoke his mind, and each made noise enough ; 

The one on force of argument relied, 

The argument of force was all the other’s pride. 


‘These people, on the side of Tullagh Hill,’ 
Says Agent Pigot, ‘ merely hold at will 
Some spots of tillage in a mountain tract, 
O’er which they stray’d, and deem’d it theirs in fact. 
Half-savage long, reduced to bounds at last, 
From grumbling to defiance they have pass’d ; 
With men and money help the Ribbon Lodge ; 
Full time, I think, to ask cur friends to budge! 
To get his own, Sir Ulick would have paid, 
But this I have, on principle, gainsaid ; 
These folk deserve no kindness, have no claim; 
Count down fee-simple, they would yell the same. 
Faith, gentlemen, this country sorely needs 
A quicker clearance of its human weeds. 
But still, the proper system is begun, 
And we shall make of forty holdings, one.’ 


Bloomfield, his inexperience much confess’d, 
Doubts if the large dispeopled farms be best,— 
Best in a wide sense, best for all the world. 

(At this expression sundry lips were curl’d) 
‘I wish, but know not how, each peasant’s hand 
Might work, nay, hope to win, a share of land ; 
For ownership, however small it be, 

3reeds diligence, content, and loyalty, 
And tirelessly compels the rudest field, 
Inch after inch, its very most to yield. 
Wealth might its true prerogatives retain ; 
And no man lose, and all men greatly gain.’ 
This, Bloomfield chiefly to the Rector said, 
Who.courteously demurr’d with shake of head. 
* Ah, my dear sir, our philanthropic dreams 
Are fine—but human nature mars our schemes !’ 
If Boyd had such, he well knew how to shake 
Those dreams away, and thus live wide-awake. 
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Loud hemm’d Sir Ulick, in his pompous tone, 
A platitudinarian too-well known, 
Whom meetings with respectful torpor heard, 
And all his private circle duly fear’d. 
How polish’d, grave, and dignified he is, 
Strutting along in dull periphrasis, 
With chin high-raised and back that dares not bend! 
Pinchbeck he quotes, his economic friend, 
That ‘ tenant-right ’ is robbery or worse ; 
That ‘ little holdings ’ are a country’s curse ; 
Does he that merely tills turn owner? Why, 
Who could inherit land, who sell or buy P— 
Which may have reason in it: but at best 
Pinchbeck in some poor scrap of truth is drest, 
And, like the Kaffir who has chanced to find 
A coat of Europe, dons it front-behind. 


Now Finlay, of the cold sarcastic eye 
And voice for ever tuneless, hard and dry : 
‘ Land is of course, like other things you buy, 
Investment for your money. Find or make 
A contract,—law will punish if you break. 
Supposing legal contract there be none, 
Then, he who occupies your house in town, 
Or country farm (what matters which) must know 
That when the owner bids him, he should go. 
He has no lease, though he desires to stay, 
Why, then, so much the worse for him, you say ; 
He has a lease, and pays but little rent, 
A lucky man! and you must bide content ; 
He wants a lease ; then, such and such the terms, 
Or you declare you will not let your farms. 
Contracts are contracts ; law is law ; and land 
Is property : thus much I understand.’ 


Fat Pigot turn’d to every one who spoke, 
And laugh’d when each was done, as at a joke. 
His fun is somewhat threadbare, but you half 
Believe it rich; so hearty is his laugh, 

And not ill-furnish’d he with jest and tale. 
Beetroot beside his glowing cheek were pale. 
Kind to his household, jolly with his friends, 
Business begun, all Pigot’s feeling ends ; 

With jovial voice and look, his hand, like Fate’s, 
Can freeze the dwellers upon four estates, 
Whose slavish flattery struggles to redress 

Its wrong by writhing in grotesque excess. 
Their mother-wit,—debased through dismal years 
Of rapine and oppression, blood and tears, 

To craft and cunning,—twists in reptile form, 

A slimy, soft, and poison-bearing worm. 

Be silent, noisy tongues on either shore ! 
Denounce, defend, recriminate no more ! 

In history’s record England reads her blame, 
Treland her grief, her folly, and her shame ; 
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Let each peruse with humble soul and sage, 
And, from the past, amend the future page. 

But, meanwhile, of the Present shall be read 
One dirty leaf; a coffin decks its head ;— 
From Pigot’s bulky pocket, by desire, 
Emitted, for the table to admire: 
‘Take Notis, Big Gut, if one claw you lay 
On Tullah, you'll for ever roo the day. 
So change your tune, and quickly, or by God 
This warnin is your last—we’ll have your blud. 
Signed, Captain Starlite.’ 

All agreed ’twas time 

To check the reign of terrorism and crime. 
But how ?—shall counter-terror bid it cease 
By Proclamation and more big Police ? 
Spies and rewards, thought Neyno; turning out 
All tenants, Duff said, in one rabble-reut. 
‘ Where should they go to?’ ‘ They may go to h——.’ 
But Bloomfield to his own reflections fell : 
* Owners are owners we decide in haste,— 
Might three men choose to keep a county waste ? 
Is there no spirit in the world of things 
Whereon his gyve in vain the lawyer flings ? 
Can we, by politics of coin or birth, 
Own, like our hat or hunter, God’s round earth ? 
That is a different property. We're tried 
In turn as leaders. Families subside, 
As they have risen, like billows of a tide,— 
Heirs lifted to the top-surge one by one. 
But continuity from sire to son, 
No further, quibbles in the North-star’s face : 
One man is dead—another’s in his place. 
A trust, to help our fellow-men, we own; 
True “ right of property ”’ is this alone. 
Chieftains there must be ; and the low man clings 
With long affection to unworthy kings ; 
Ev’n here, would fain be faithful to his lord ’— 
And Bloomfield sigh’d and look’d around the board. 
‘To throw my life to loss with men like these >— 
Why should I ?’—of a sudden this brought ease. 
‘ Where earth gives most of what to me is best 
To live is mine, my privilege confess’d, 
My duty too ’—but here some side-wind caught 
The sail out-spread of his quick-moving thought : 
Duty with duty it is hard to weigh, 
To rule the very power you must obey, 
Doubt Judgment, of your doubting doubtful too. 
The pain of too much freedom Bloomfield knew. 
For all the choice was in his proper hand ; 
No phantom, even, in his road to stand 
Of others’ expectation ; none could say, 
Parting next week, that he had plann’d to stay, 
Nor wonder if th’ ensuing seven years’ rent 
In banker’s bills should over sea be sent, 
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While Pigot, well-accustom’d viceroy, reign’d, 
And far off tenants fruitlessly complain’d. 
While Bloomfield’s mind experienced this unrest, 
His face was calm, his converse self-possest ; 
The noble sprig beside him sees no gloom ; 
‘Come down to shoot the country, I presume ? 
Doocid good cocking in Sir Ulick’s wood, 
Cover for grouse on Croghan, devilish good! 
Queer fellows, though, the common fellows round— 
And every one a poacher—does your ground 
Touch on the river ?” 

So we sit and talk 
A finger round the crystal flower-bell stalk 
Brimm’d with cool claret; cakes and fruit we munch, 
And some in secret pine for whisky-punch, 
Or long to smoke—but dare they? Late. or soon 
All reassemble in the White Saloon, 
With decent forms of speech and gestures fit, 
Which clothe mere dulness with a kind of wit. 

Though press’d to stay, and bid with serious brow 

Remember he is not in England now, 
Lawrence will homeward ride, and ride alone ; 
Deaf, blind, insensible as stock or stone 
To three Miss Harveys and to four Miss Boyds, 
The charm of song and every smile avoids, 
Yielding that bower of beauty and of tea 
To George’s whiskers, and our mild A. B., 
Too busy Curate to present more soon 
His well-brush’d hair and voice’s gentle croon. 
How does a man with seventy pounds a-year 
In virgin linen every day appear ? 
Spotless his shirts are, spotless too his life ; 
Stiff in cravat, and dialectic strife, 
He shuns the popish priests, and flogs the Pope, 
Nor may the Methodist for mercy hope ; 
Much milk of human kindness, too, he carries, 
A little sour’d with dogma, through the parish, 
And plays a half-divine, half-human part 
In many a pious flirting female heart. 
Enough—on dangerous matter we presume ; 
Shut smoothly, door of silken drawing-room ! 
Young ladies, blend your gossip nice and small, 
Your pretty selves the centre of it all ; 
Let Lady Harvey iead the reverend man 
Profoundly to discuss his favourite plan 
Whereby we might convert all Papists—in 
Say three short years,—and crush the Man of Sin. 
‘ Dear Lady Harvey ! this benighted land ’— 
‘Ah, yes! your trials we can understand— 
‘Those dreadful Priests "—the cause of Scriptural Truth— 
* Our Church in danger—Government—Maynooth.’ 
Let joking Pigot make the damsels gay ; 
Quack poems let them praise, quack music play ;— 
But these things are infectious : come away ! 





To be, or not to be, 


Among the leaves the latticed moonshine flow’d 
Pure over man and horse, as Bloomfield rode, 
Like films of sorcery, or sacred rite 
Of sprinkling by the holy priestess, Night ; 
Strange pools of mist were on the lower ground, 
Moonlight above, and silence deep around, 
Except the measured footfalls. In a shade 
By thicker growths of laurustinus made, 

Our young Squire heard not, or unheeding heard, 

One whispering bough that stealthily was stirr’ a; 

Saw not the glitter of an ambush’d eye 

That glared upon the landlord moving by. 

In meditation through the leaves he rode, 

While over horse and man the web of moonshine flow’d. 

Within, his soul was seething. Should he stay,— 
Toil, wrangle, risk his blood, from day to day ? 
Or from the tumult quietly withdraw, 
And soon forget what he no longer saw ? 
Was his whole duty to his rental bound ? 
Might he not better serve on other ground ? 
It matters not for whom, or how, or where— 
Be what you're fit for, all the world has share. 
* These men are in their element, and do 
Much work ; it may be, are victorious too. 
Novels and newspapers alone afford 
Th’ angelic peasant and his fiendish lord, 
Ev’n Duff has kindness; Harvey’s wit is small 
Yet leaves him average mortal after all ; 
Pigot is business-like and bold, not base,— 
One looks not there for Shelley’s mind or face. 
Such have a manly spirit of their own, 
Which roughly in a rugged world is shown. 
And what know I of tenants or of land ?’— 
Here conscience took once more the upper hand : 
‘ Somewhat you know of men, and Heavenly Laws ; 
Permit not selfish sloth to win the cause ; 
The right choice wins a strength, wrong choice a plea.’ 
Perplex’d in mood, his mansion enters he, 
With varying step along the lonely floors 
And dismal dark neglected corridors. 

A long discussion may, for good or ill, 
Be sharply ended by despotic will. 
* T’ll quit the place before to-morrow night! 
Party with party, church with church may fight, 
Rich fools with poor,—lI cannot set them right.’ 
But to the council-chamber of his head 
Rush'd in a tale that he had long since read, 
An ancient story, putting all astray, 
As Casar’s self was stopped upon his way. 
Imperial Hadrian, with his lofty knights, 
Prancing through pillar’d gateway, Dion writes, 
There saw a Widow kneeling to implore, 
Since none could rescue save her emperor, 
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An audience of her suit ; to whom he said 
‘I have no time to hearken.’ Hope and dread 
Together gone, she cried ‘ Then cease to reign !’ 
Whereat, amidst the checkt and wondering train, 
The Roman wheel’d his horse and heard. 

This wrought 
Another change of hue upon his thought. 
‘’Twere hard to reign, to abdicate more hard. 
Is living free, like other men, debarr’d ? 
Shut eyes, and open (says the World) your mouth, 
And take what fortune sends you, foolish youth! 
Would things go better here, supposing I, 
Not Pigot, govern’d ? ought I not to try ? 
Or are they dreams—my poetry and art, 
And love and faith too—all life’s finer part ? 
Fit but for conversation, books, the stage, 
And not for men whom actual toils engage ?’ 
His heart beat, and he felt as faint within 
As one who has a whole day fasting been, 
Irresolution’s sickness ; so combined 
Are all the powers of body and of mind. 
Moreover, looking on himself, he saw 
A crisis of his life. There was Heaven’s Law, 
Cloudy, but mark’d in stars. He saw the crime 
(Touching all future pleasures with a slime) 
To stand before a true task face to face, 
Then turn away, though secret the disgrace. 
Man’s life is double : hard its dues to give 
Within, Without, and thus completely live. 

Custom of pray’r with wandering soul he kept : 

Desired to sleep, but not till daylight slept. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
DEATH OR LIFE? 


Oh but ill, 


When with high hopes o’erfraught, the young high heart 
Bears its first blow ! it knows not yet the part 

Which life will teach, to suffer and be still, 

And with submissive hand to count the flowers 

That yet are spared, and through the future hours 


To send no busy dream. 


IME wore on but slowly at 
Witheringham, where Lucy 
Eustace was watching with a sister's 
care over the failing health and 
spirits of Catherine Vernon. It is 
very difficult to sit and suffer 
patiently ; something in us always 
seems to rise in rebellion against 
mere passive sorrow. If we could 
only be up and doing—anywhere— 
anything—it would ease the dull 
aching that gnaws at our hearts. 
And yet, in most of the grief which 
women are called on to endure, the 
relief of action is denied them, so 
that whether or not it really bea 
‘sublime thing to suffer and be 
still” it is mostly their allotted 
portion, and they must. wear 
through it as they may, unless it 
wears through them first. 

The chances in this struggle 
might have gone against Catherine 
Vernon if she had been left long 
in the listless apathetic state to 
which the first shock of Adrian’s 
desertion had reduced her. But 
events turned out otherwise. It 
happened one morning that Mrs. 
Eustace, whose health was always 
delicate, had not left her room 
when the letters and newspapers 
arrived. The latter were taken as 
usual to the library; among Mrs. 
Eustace’s letters was one from Lady 
Medway, which we may as well 
read, 


‘Dearest Lucy, 

‘What a blessing it must be to 
be as cool and collected as you are! 
It will not, I verily believe, cost 
you half as much to tell poor dar- 
ling Kitten the horrible, dreadful 
story [ must tell you, as it will 


cost me to write it. Oh Lucy! 


such things have happened since 
we parted ! it is like a chapter out 
of a novel, and yet it is only too 
terribly true. Medway and I were 
sitting together last night — we 
were to have started for Scotland 
this morning, but all this has made 
me quite ill, and Medway has 
kindly put off our journey till Mon- 
day —when a ring came at the 
door, and Darcy Pierrepont called 
in. He looked more like a ghost 
than a living man, and the very 
first glimpse I had of his face 
almost brought on my palpitations. 
He scarcely took any notice of me, 
but said, “‘ Medway, I should like 
to speak to youalone.” “ No, that 
you shall not,” I cried; “some- 
thing dreadful has happened, and 
I must know it—is it Catherine?” 
“No,” he said; “‘ Catherine is safe 
enough, as far as I know ; but that 
unfortunate young man ”—he shud- 
dered from head to foot, and Med- 
way had to ring for a glass of 
brandy, and make him drink it 
before he could speak, and then 
he told us—oh Lucy, such a story! 
It appears that when he came to 
town at last, as I wrote you word, 
the day before the marriage was to 
take place, and learned all that 
had happened, he set out at once 
for that place of his in Cumber- 
land, where the mad girl was liv- 
ing about whom poor Adrian seems 
to have gone mad too. He made 
inquiries in the neighbourhood 
found he was there, and traced 
him to Darcy Tower. He wished 
to surprise them together, and 
make a scene, I suppose. Very 
foolish of him, and most unhappy 
in the end. Well, he went in, and 
found the poor creatures together, 
F 2 
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looking very happy, as I dare say 
they were. He owns that he lost 
his temper (I don’t much wonder 
at it, if he really loved the girl, as 
he says he did), and spoke sharply, 
and ordered Adrian away. But he 
little expected what was to follow. 
Oh Lucy, the poor creature was sv 
frightened that she went quite mad 
again, and fell, or threw herself 
down a horrible precipice near 
which they were standing—(I don’t 
understand this part of the sto 
but he was in such a state I could 
not ask him to explain)—she was 
killed on the spot, and that 
wretched Adrian went after her. 
brought up her dead body, an 
then broke a bloodvessel and fell 
down dead beside her! It is too, 
too shocking—how will my poor 
Kitten bear it? He never could 
have been anything to her after 
the way he behaved ; but still, to 
die in such a way! Tell her as 
gently as you can, Lucy, and do 
not let her get hold of the news- 
paper first, for it is all there, of 
course. Darcy Pierrepont sat with 
us till I don’t know what o'clock ; 
when he went away, he said, “I 
shall go abroad, probably for some 
years ; if you hear this story spoken 
of, Lady atime, do me the favour 
to tell all who may care to hear it, 
that the lady who met with this 
lamentable end, was my wife /” 
Medway says it could not be; but 
as she is dead it is as well to say 
so, poor creature. Now, Lucy, 
what will you do with Catherine? 
Forgive me for saying she will be 
,moped to death at Witheringham. 
I wish I could persuade you to 
bring her to see us at Glenaitneuch. 
We shall have a nice party, and 
Lord Eltham and some pleasant 
men are coming to us. But I 
know I shall never persuade you 
to do this. I wish 1 could come 
to her, poor darling, but Medwa 
is frantic already because we shall 
not be at Glenaitneuch for the 
twelfth. Write to me often, con- 
stantly, all about her, and believe 
me, 

‘Your affectionate and unhappy 

‘Laura Mepway. 

‘I forgot to say that when Darcy 

Pierrepont went to Harpenden 
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Manor, to break the news of Ad- 
rian’s death to the poor old Gene- 
ral, he found he had just had a 
paralytic stroke, and was not ex- 
pected to live.’ 


Lucy Eustace had scarcely 
finished reading this letter, and 
was still half stunned by the intel- 
ligence it contained, when the door 
softly opened, and Catherine Ver- 
non entered with a newspaper in 
her hand. At the first sight of 
her friend’s face, she said, 

‘You have heard this, Lucy, and 
it is true.’ 

‘Too true, too true, dearest,’ 
said Mrs. Eustace, bursting into 
tears. ‘ Laura has written to me. 
I have only just read her letter, 
or you should not have had the 
fearful shock of seeing this first in 
the newspaper.’ 

Catherine held out her hand for 
the letter. She was very pale, but 
her hand did not tremble, and 
she was quite calm. 

‘Catherine, Catherine, I cannot 
bear to see you so composed !’ said 
Lucy, weeping ; ‘do not put such 
* eeanines constraint upon your- 
self. 

‘I am not, I assure you,’ an- 
swered Catherine, quietly. ‘ Per- 
haps by-and-bye I may feel how 
terrible a tragedy it is. Now, I 
have only one feeling—they are at 
rest and together.’ 

So she continued, to all outward 
appearance, calm and even more 
cheerful than before the news of 
Adrian’s death reached her. ‘It 
would be wrong to grieve,’ she said; 
‘ they never could have been happy 
in this world, and it is allowable 
to hope that they are perfectly 
happy now. I can never look on 
death with such horror as some 
people. Many things in life are 
much worse.’ 

She strove to occupy herself in 
the daily routine of quiet useful- 
ness with which Mrs. Eustace en- 
deavoured to fill up her life since 
her widowhood ; but that faithful, 
tender friend saw her step become 
daily more languid, her strength 
gradually less ; and after one even- 
ing, when she fainted without any 
apparent cause, and was carried 
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senseless to bed, it was found that 
she could not rise from it again. 

Doctors were summoned, and 
the usual jargon was talked. ‘The 
action of the heart was affected in 
consequence of some severe strain 
on the nervous system, and a com- 
plete change of air and scene as 
soon as the patient could bear it, 
was declared absolutely necessary. 
Mrs. Eustace was under orders to 
spend the winter in a milder cli- 
mate, and after some discussion, 
Algiers was decided on, as com- 
bining what they both required. 
Lord and Lady Medway’s consent 
was easily obtained that Catherine 
should accompany her friend. 
They left England without hearing 
that Adrian L’Estrange had sur- 
vived the breaking of the blood- 
vessel, which in the horror and 
confusion of the moment had 
caused him to be left for dead. If 
Lady Medway knew it, she kept 
the intelligence from Lucy and 
Catherine ; and thus the latter, 
seeing him worn to a shadow with 
grief and illness the following 
summer at Lindenbad, had some 
reason to consider the apparition 
as one ‘come to her from the 
dead.’ 

We will now return to the un- 
happy Adrian, who woke from 
what appeared to him a long and 
dreamless sleep, to find himself 
in bed in a room which was quite 
strange to him. It was small, old- 
fashioned, and scrupulously clean 
and neat. The curtains, that were 
closely drawn on two sides of the 
dark, bright-rubbed mahogany 
four-post bed, wére of spotless 
white dimity ; and when Adrian 
first opened his eyes, he could see 
little else. 

It was night, and the flickering 
light of a fire glanced and faded 
on the curtains, leaving the part of 
the room not concealed by them in 
a light that was more ‘ oscuro’ than 
‘chuaro” One spot glimmered 
behind the curtain with a softened 
but steady ray, which showed a 
candle or lamp was burning there ; 
and the room, except for an oc- 
casional crackle in the fire, was 
profoundly still. 

Adrian lay at first in a dreamy, 
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confused state, scarcely able to com- 
prehend his own identity. But by 
degrees that unconquerable ‘I,’ who 
pursues us everywhere, though 
many would be fain to get rid, fora 
time at least, of the possession, 
re-asserted its power. Events came 
gradually forth from the mist and 
gloom that surrounded them, like 
figures in a phantasmagoria ; and 
as the whole of the terrible scene 
in which he had seemed to bid 
farewell to life arranged and 
grouped itself on the dark back- 
ground of his clouded memory, a 
deep groan escaped him. Some 
one came from the side of the room 
where the light was shining, and 
stood beside the bed. Adrian 
looked at him bewildered. He 
seemed a stranger ; a grave young 
man, dressed in clerical black, with 
an honest simple face, on which 
more of kindly, genial feeling 
could find expression than its heavy 
ill-formed features would seem to 
denote. Brimful of affectionate 
concern was the look he bent upon 
Adrian L’Estrange ; and meagan 
with bodily weakness, and a dawn- 
ing recollection of having seen the 
individual before him at some dis- 
tant time, which seemed like a 
former state of existence, Adrian 
whispered with difficulty, ‘Where 
am 1? 

‘Safe, in my father’s house. 
Thank God you are restored. But 
you must not speak.’ 

Disregarding this 
Adrian murmured— 

‘You are some one I know:— 
who? 

‘ Frederick Pigott,’ was the reply, 
scarcely heard, for a death-like 
sickness stole again over Adrian 
and before the bell, hastily rung 
by Mr. Pigott, was answered, he 
had fainted. 

Life, however, had gained the 
mastery in the long-doubtful strug- 
gle with Death. Before many more 
days elapsed, Adrian, pale, haggard, 
and ghastly, the spectre of his 
former self, awoke to the full con- 
sciousness of all that had happened, 
and learned from Mr. Pigott, who 
nursed him with untiring though 
not very skilful zeal, the sequel of 
the tragedy in which he had borne 


injunction, 
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a part. He ascertained that he was 
in the house of the curate’s father, 
Doctor Pigott, and recognised at 
once in him the irascible elderly 
traveller who had been his com- 
panion to Hathington on the night 
which brought him to the fatal 
neighbourhood of Darcy Tower. 

By degrees Frederick Pigott told 
him also that his father, though he 
had long given up practice, had 
consented, at Darcy Pierrepont’s 
request, to visit the hapless 
Lilian. 

‘So of course he was sent for at 
once—then—when— The speaker 
here fidgeted, grew very red, and 
came to a dead halt. 

‘You may speak freely, Pigott,’ 
said Adrian ; ‘the scene is never 
absent from my mind for a moment. 
It will be a relief to me to hear all 
particulars.’ 

‘There is but little to tell,’ an- 
swered the curate. ‘Of course all 
his skill was vain there. She can- 
not have suffered a moment, 
L’Estrange,’ hehastily added, seeing 
him shudder ; ‘and my father at 
once turned his attention to you. 
He tried all the remedies in his 
power, without any apparent result, 
and at last declared you were dead. 
Mr. Pierrepont scarcely waited to 
hear his opinion, and then threw 
himself into the carriage which 
brought him to Darcy Tower, and 
was off.’ 

‘Where have they buried her? 
asked Adrian. 

‘Mrs. Pierrepont /—in the family 
vault at Hathington, of course. 
Her husband was not there ; they 
said he was detained by illness in 
London.’ The Reverend Frederick 
spoke in a cold, slightly-reproving 
tone. He was evidently in the 
dark as to the true state of the 
case. Adrian groaned in spirit at 
the idea of his poor crushed Lily 
lying lonely among strangers, the 
kindred of one who had so bitterly 
injured her ; but made no further 
remark. Presently Mr, Pigott said, 
kindly, as if repenting his late 
harsh tone, ‘ Would not you like to 
hear how wonderfully you were 
restored to life? 

‘Thank you, said Adrian, feebly. 
‘I am afraid I feel no interest in 
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the matter, beyond wishing that I 
really had been dead.’ 

‘Hush, hush. Pray do not say 
that ; it is not right : 

‘Right or wrong, I must say it. 
I wish I had died there, beside her ; 
and your father did me a cruel 
kindness in giving me back a life 
which must be one long sorrow.’ 

‘Our times are in God’s hand, 
said the curate, meekly ; ‘He gave 
you back your life, not my father, 
who was only an instrument in 
His hands. You will live to thank 
Him for it, L’Estrange, I feel sure.’ 

‘Perhaps, said Adrian, wearily. 
‘But have I lain here uncared for 
by any one but yourself and your 
father? Has my own father given 
me up f 

‘He has been ill, answered the 
other, feeling uncomfortably con- 
scious that they were again getting 
on dangerous ground. 

‘Ill !—how ill? Is he better? 
Adrian half raised himself in bed 
to: look at his companion. The 
curate’s honest face told all. 

‘I see, the poor fellow said, 
sinking back on the pillow ; ‘ he is 
dead. My dear father, the only 
person left to love me in the world.’ 

There was a pause. Mr. Pigott 
felt that even his honest sympathy 
would be an intrusion on Adrian’s 
filial sorrow. At last he said— 

‘Perhaps it may comfort you to 
know that he died without suffer- 
ing, and knowing nothing of—of 
what had happened. My father 
sent an express to Harpenden 
Manor to contradict the news of 
your death, which Mr. Pierrepont 
was to break to Sir Harry. He 
was dead when the message came, 
and we heard that he had been 
seized with the paralytic stroke 
which proved fatal to him the 
night before Mr. Pierrepont’s ar- 
rival. He was unconscious then, 
and only lingered a few hours.’ 

‘Thank you, Pigott; there is 
some comfort in that, was Adrian’s 
answer. But then, and for many 
a long and weary day after that, 
he looked as if he had little com- 
fort in the world where his short 
life had been a series of mistakes, 

The return of spring found 
Adrian L’Estrangestill an inmate of 
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Doctor Pigott’s house at Hathing- 
tou. The curate, whose tender con- 
science reproached him with undue 
bitterness as the primary cause of 
all the misery which had resulted 
from Adrian’s love for Lilian Den- 
borough, and whose feelings in 
regard to the whole affair under- 
went a complete change when he 
learned the _ particulars from 
Adrian’s own lips, devoted himself 
with earnest care to his restoration. 
As spring advanced, a longing for 
new scenes and distant travel, 
anything that would dispel, if but 
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for a time, the haunting memories 
that were his companions day and 
night, came upon Adrian ; and he 
had little difficulty in persuading 
his friend to accompany him abroad, 
intending to make the Holy Land 
the shrine of their pilgrimage. It 
proved, however, on trial, that his 
strength was not yet sufficient for 
this distant journey ; and they 
paused for a while at Lindenbad 
for rest and renewed powers. Thus 
it happened that Adrian L’Estrange 
and Catherine Vernon met once 
more. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
L'HOMME PROPOSE, ET DIEU DISPOSE. 


How few who from their youthful day 
Look on to what their life will be, 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colours soft, and bright, and free ; 
How few who to such paths are brought, 
The hopes and dreams of early thought ! 
For God, through ways they have not known, 


Will lead His own. 


\ RS. EUSTACE lingered on at 

Lindenbad, loth to leave it 
while she saw that her society, and 
the free outpouring of all his sor- 
row, all his penitence, in which she 
encouraged Adrian L’Estrange, was 
a cordial and comfort to his heart. 
Regardless of: the numerous Mrs. 
Grundysofall nations whothronged 
to that favourite watering-place, 
they spent a part of every day 
together ; an independence of pub- 
lic opinion for which the Mrs, 
Grundys aforesaid revenged them- 
selves by putting the worst possible 
construction on their intimacy. A 
German ‘ Bad’ is not the place of 
all others where even Shakspeare’s 
model woman would be likely to 
‘’scape calumny.’ So reports flew 
far and wide; and it is possible 
that some may have penetrated 
even to the heathery solitudes of 
Glenaitneuch, Catherine Vernon’s 
letters to her friend grew shorter 
and colder, as Mrs. Eustace’s were 
more and more filled with the 
recital she heard day by day from 
the lips of Adrian L’Estrange of 
all the epee of his unhappy 
story, which she imagined might 


serve as pieces justificatives in the 
eyes of Catherine, 

It was clear to Lucy Eustace 
that Adrian’s love, now that he 
had forfeited all hope of that of 
Catherine, was far deeper and more 
earnest than ever, and tenfold wor- 
thier of its object than before his 
mind had been strengthened and 
purified by trial. All the wild 
effervescence of his boyish infatua- 
tion for the hapless Lilian had 
but served to carry off what was 
unpractical and visionary, and the 
pure wine of life—a steadfast, 
manly passion for a worthy object 
— was stored up for Catherine. 
The question was, would she ever 
yermit it to be offered as a libation 
ie the shrine of some deity of 
the olden time? Little hope of this 
could be gathered from her letters 
to Lucy; and when the latter 
wrote of Adrian’s approaching de- 
parture for the East, and begged 
for a word of peace and pardon 
before he went on the distant 
journey from which he might never 
return, the reply was delayed till 
after he had left Lindenbad. 

Such as it was, Lucy forwarded 
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only these words on the subject :— 
‘You may tell Mr. L’Estrange, if 
bi see him again, that as I never 

lamed him, I have nothing to 
forgive, and that throughout he 
has had my sincere sympathy. If 

ou could find it possible, dear 

ucy, to write me one letter with- 
out mentioning this painful subject, 
it would spare me many sad and 
useless reflections.’ 

So there was no more to be said 
or done. The would-be peace- 
maker, whose efforts had met with 
the almost invariable fate of all 
interference, however well meant, 
had no farther interest in remain- 
ing at Lindenbad; and _ hearing 
that the Medways and Catherine 
were returning to London, she 
went thither also, to claim her 
guest for the winter. 

It was dusk when they met in 
the drawing-room in Grosvenor- 
square, and the thoughts of each 
reverted to that day when they 
were there together in the dusk 
before, and Catherine lay stunned, 
morally and physically, by the 
biow which had desolated her life. 
She met Lucy with some little 
constraint ; and after a few desul- 
tory remarks about her journey, 
she started up and lit all the six 
candles in the candelabra which 
stood on the mantelpiece. 

‘Come here, Lucy.’ She drew 
her friend into the bright light, and 
with a hand on each shoulder, 
looked long and earnestly in her 
face. 

Lucy submitted, wondering. 
After a minute or so had been thus 
spent, Catherine threw both arms 
round her neck, and kissed her 
warmly. 

‘I am satisfied,’ was all she said. 

‘I am delighted to hear it, 
laughed Lucy. ‘Is it with me or 
my bonnet? I rather pique myself 
on having brought something wear- 
able from Paris, where the bonnets 
are too outrageously frightful.’ 

Catherine’s remark was scarcely 
an answer. 

* Laura may say what she pleases, 
I never will marry Lord Eltham, 
and there’s an end of it,’ 

‘Quite right, too, dearest, if you 
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it to Alexandria ; but it contained ~ 
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do not like him. We will havea 
happy, quiet winter together at 
Witheringham.’ 

Quiet enough it was, but scarcely 
so happy to Catherine as to Lucy 
Eustace. Lucy’s drama of life had 
been played out, young as she still 
was. She had loved deeply, and 
passed some years of calm happi- 
ness in her married life. When 
her husband died, after a long, 
lingering illness, she took up her 
cross meekly, and found consola- 
tion, and in time a quiet satisfac- 
tion, which left no ‘aching void’ in 
her life, in the routine of useful 
and charitable occupations she 
made for herself. Very many good 
women can do this, and do it ; and 
thereby add more to the aggregate 
amount of comfort and well-being 
in the world, than do those other 
good women whose lives are de- 
voted to the welfare of some few 
near and dearly-beloved ones. 

But Catherine Vernon was of a 
different stamp from her friend ; 
and the sudden breaking off of the 
one absorbing interest of her life, 
left her, for a time at least, like a 
vessel whose cable has parted, and 
which has drifted rudderless to sea. 
She joined in all Mrs. Eustace’s 
pursuits. Rachel Denborough was 
now installed at the village school, 
under the Lady of Witheringham’s 
especial patronage ; and in support- 
ing and encouraging her in her 
arduous undertaking, Catherine 
found something more like pleasure 
than she had experienced for a 
weary while. But she said bitterly 
to herself, that this was only be- 
cause in befriending Rachel, she 
felt that she was carrying Adrian’s 
wishes into effect. She knew that 
in itself the act of teaching the 
stupid little Witheringhamites 
would not have had sufficient at- 
traction to induce her to walk half 
a mile daily down a dirty lane and 
back again in all weathers. She 
confessed in all humility that she 
had no vocation for the employ- 
ments which render some young 
ladies of the present day (especially 
in a certain class of vdhass such 
exemplary paragons of parochial 
perfection. She accused herself 
aloud to Lucy of hypocrisy and all 
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sorts of evil feelings, while she 
still sat day by day patiently work- 
ing at the eight and forty lilac 
frocks and pinafores, and the six 
and thirty flannel petticoats, which 
it formed a yearly part of Mrs. 
Eustace’s mission to manufacture 
for her school-girls and the old 
women of the Witheringham alms- 
houses. Sturdily she stitched away, 
and pile after pile of shapeless 
material took form under her 
nimble fingers ; but it was all done 
as a duty, and a distasteful one. 
She went to early service, too, in 
the parish church, which Lucy’s 
feeble health prevented her from 
upholding in practice, as she did 
in theory; and in this, spite of 
snow, and wind, and dark, dismal 
mornings, she might have found 
some comfort. But the curate, who 
had red hair and £150 per annum, 
proposed to her in the third month 
of her residence at Withering- 
ham; and thenceforward, finding 
it awkward to be, as she frequently 
was, the only member of his con- 
gregation at the early service, she 
was obliged to discontinue her at- 
tendance. 

News arrived to Lucy Eustace of 
Adrian and his travelling-compa- 
nion, in which Catherine was 
forced to allow that she took some 
interest. The plan of their journey 
was somes changed by a cir- 
cumstance which occurred at Suez. 

‘On our arrival in the wretched 
apology for a hotel,’ wrote Adrian, 
‘with the passengers for India by 
the Overland Route, inquiry was 
eagerly made for a “ Padre Inglese,” 
if there were one in our company. 
On Pigott’s making himself known, 
he was entreated to visit an English 
lady, left there by the last party 
across the desert, with two young 
children, and dying of fever. It 
was a pitiful sight. She was a 
Mrs. Haughton, the young wife of 
an officer in one of the regiments 
serving in India, who, having lost 
her only parent in England, was 
on her way, with two young 
children, to rejoin her husband. 
Poor creature, she seemed to have 
retained her hold on life by the 
mere vehemence of her maternal 
love, for within a few hours of our 
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arrival she died, imploring us with 
so much earnestness not to desert 
her poor children till we had placed 
them under their father’s care, that 
it was impossible to refuse. It was a 
heartbreaking scene when she bade 
farewell to the poor little creatures 
of two and four years old, who sat 
playing together on the floor m 
happy ignorance of their fate. She 
tried to impress on the mind of the 
eldest that she was lesving her, 
and repeated in a faltering voice, 
“ My darling Flora, I am going 
from you—going to Jesus Christ.” 
“No, no, mamma,” said the little 
one, “you going to papa, not to 
Jesus Christ—gentle Jesus up in 
the sky.” She folded her little 
hands, and repeated her simple 
hymn; and the poor mother’s 
agony was so terrible to witness, 
that Pigott insisted on my remov- 
ing the children while he read the 
prayers for the dying. Before the 
rest of the passengers were ready 
to resume their journey, she was 
dead and buried—they do these 
things rapidly out here—and all 
our plans of travel in the Holy 
Land have ended in our going on 
to India with these forlorn little 
ones. The ladies of the party vie 
with each other in kindness to 
them, and our unskilful ignorance 
will be amply made up for, as far 
as nursing and petting can do so. 
Our future plans must depend on 
where Captain Haughton’s regi- 
ment is stationed—it was about to 
move up the country when he last 
wrote to his poor wife ;—but we 
are agreed that it will be a pity to 
lose the opportunity of seeing 
something of India; so our visit 
to Jerusalem is adjourned sine die. 
Write to me to Caleutta, dear Mrs. 
Eustace. You are really the onl 
tie I possess to dear old Englan 
now that Basil is gone abroad 
again.’ 

*' Catherine read and laid down 
the letter in silence. 

‘How good of him, is it not? 
said Lucy. 

‘Good jor him, you mean. I do 
not see how he could have done 
otherwise, and a little self-denial 
will be a valuable lesson to him.’ 

‘Catherine, you are a stern 
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judge. I am glad not to stand as 
a criminal at your bar.’ 

Catherine did not answer; but 
Mrs. Eustace remarked that from 
this time she did not shrink from 
all allusion to Adrian, as she had 
formerly done; and it became a 
matter of course that she should 
read his letters to Lucy, though 
she made no remark whatever on 
the numerous allusions to herself, 
and the happiness he had forfeited, 
which they contained. 

In the spring, she joined the 
Medways in London; but before 
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the season ended, Laura Med- 
way persecuted Catherine so re- 
lentlessly about a certain Sir 
Algernon Tracy, an obtuse lover, 
who, encouraged by Lady Med- 
way'’s advocacy, would take no 
denial, that poor Catherine was 
fain to seek refuge again with Mrs, 
Eustace. 

‘Oh, that there were convents in 
this benighted land! she sighed ; 
disbelieving Lucy’s assurance that 
if there were, her vocation for a 
cloistered life was anything but 
marked. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HOPE DEFERRED. 


Hope well to have, hate not past thought ; 
For cruell stormes fair calms have brought, 
After sharp showers the sunve shines faire, 
Hope comes likewise after despaire. 


* 7 ood a 


Que peut-on regretter au monde quand on y conserve une amie? Un ami. 


HE next year was that memor- 

able one of 1857, which brought 
grief and horror to every heart 
that beat with British blood, From 
the first, Lucy Eustace felt certain 
that Adrian L’Estrange would not 
remain an idle hearer of the un- 
speakable horrors of the Indian 
mutiny, and she was right. He 
and Mr. Pigott found on their 
arrival in Calcutta, that Captain 
Haughton’s regiment had removed 
up to Cawnpore; and thither they 
conveyed their little motherless 
charges, who, with their father, 
perished miserably in the massacre 
of the 17th of June. 

Tidings of this awful atrocity 
reached Adrian and his friend as 
they were debating whether or not 
to leave the bloodstained land 
where they had no especial part to 
play, and at once decided their 
course of action. F 

Adrian attached himself as a 
volunteer to a regiment which 
formed part of the force under Sir 
Colin Campbell; and Frederick 
Pigott found no difficulty in get- 
ting his services accepted as as- 
sistant-chaplain. Thenceforward, 
their individual history merged in 


that of the arduous and glorious 
campaign which led to the relief 
of Lucknow. Tidings came from 
them, few, and scanty, and far be- 
tween, but enough to show they 
still lived; and Lucy, and even 
Catherine, unwilling as she was to 
show any especial interest in Ad- 
rian, felt a certain proud delight in 
the thought that he was there, 
bearing his part in the noble deeds 
whose echo thrilled to every heart. 
After the fall of Lucknow, Mrs. 
Eustace wrote to Adrian to urge 
his return home. His brother 
Basil was about to be married, and 
it would only be natural that he 
should be present at the wedding. 
Lucy ventured to assure him of a 
friendly welcome from Catherine, 
and even went so far as to hint at 
more favourable dispositions to- 
wards him than that proud maiden 
could have been induced, by any 
species of torture, to avow. But 
Mrs. Eustace knew her ground, and 
rightly interpreted the signs of the 
times. This letter never reached 
its destination. Before it could 
possibly have been received, other 
tidings came from Adrian, which 
effectually damped all the hopes 
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a possible speedy reconciliation 
between him and Catherine, which 
Mrs. Eustace had begun confidently 
to entertain, and lay on her heart 
for many a long day with a heavy 
presentiment that they were des- 
tined never to meet more. 

The letter was dated from some 
place in the hills with an unpro- 
nounceable name. Frederick Pigott 
had been attacked with fever, so 
Adrian began by accounting for 
their having left the ——th;-and 
before he was fully recovered Ad- 
rian himself had a sharp attack, 
and they were both ordered to the 
hills at once. After the stirring 
events of the former campaign, the 
desultory game of hide and seek 
with the Nana and other rebel 
chiefs which occupied the army in 
ceaseless harassing and fruitless 
marches, seemed tame and un- 
profitable. Frederick Pigott’s ener- 
gies and aspirations, on his reco- 
very, took anew turn; and though 
it was one in which Adrian could 
scarcely so fully sympathize, he 
felt bound to his faithful friend by 
too powerful a tie to refuse to 
follow his fortunes, ‘Fred has 
got it into his honest head, 
so wrote Adrian to Lucy, ‘that 
it is his duty to aid in the work 
of converting the very unpromis- 
ing heathen among whom we 
have been sojourning. I have 
steadily refused to go back to the 
plains in any other character than 
that of a would-be exterminator of 
the race of cowardly assassins, of 
whom I cannot think with pati- 
ence. So we have decided to ac- 
commodate our differences by an 
extended plan of travel. As soon 
as we are both fit to encounter the 
difficulties we must expect, we in- 
tend to cross the mountains into 
Beloochistan, and work our way as 
we best can to some of the Russian 
outposts, where we may join a 
caravan on its return to Europe. 
With this view, Fred is busy pre- 
paring a travelling equipment 
which bears considerable resem- 
blance to that celebrated one of 
Dr. Wolff, consisting, if | remember 
rightly, of three thousand Bibles 
and one shirt. I have infused a 
more worldly spirit into mine, to- 
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gether with some spare knives, 
cutlasses, and revolvers; and 1 
wish I could catch a little more of 
dear old Fred’s hopeful spirit, and 
think that he is likely to effect 
much good among the Beloochees 
and other wild tribes to whom 
his chief efforts are to be devoted. 
‘To me it seems more probable that 
he will lose his life in the attempt, 
but we neither of us set much 
value on that, and it is all we have 
to lose. So farewell for a long 
time, perhaps for ever, dear, kind 
friend. If you do not hear of me 
again, remember, as long as you 
retain any memory of me, that 
your steady friendship has been 
the one bright light of my life for 
nearly three years, which without 
it would have been, as regards my 
inner self, years of hopeless gloom. 
I am loth to close this, perhaps the 
last letter I shall ever write to you, 
it seems like bidding you an eter- 
nal farewell ; and yet | cannot say 
more without introducing that 
name which is ever in my thoughts, 
how vainly! Surely Catherine will 
not reject the homage offered to 
her like that of the gladiators of 
old Rome to their Cesar. Let her 
think of me as dead, for so | am to 
her, whether in the body or out of 
the body ; but implore her to think 
kindly—tenderly, if it may be so— 
of one who died loving her and 
reverencing her above all earthly 
things.’ 

It is not to be denied that when 
Lucy Eustace read this letter and 
gave it in silence to Catherine, she 
felt something more like hatred 
towards her, as the cause of this 
wild resolve on the part of Adrian, 
than her loving, charitable nature 
might be supposed capable of in- 
duiging. But some women cannot 
refrain from putting a little senti- 
ment into all their predilections ; 
and purely sisterly as was the 
affection Lucy felt for Adrian, it 
had yet that spice of the romantic 
which made her feel for the mo- 
ment as if, Catherine, while doom- 
ing him to hopeless banishment, 
was inflicting a personal injury on 
her also. 

Catherine took the letter to her 
own room, and did not appear 
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again for some hours. Lucy 
looked earnestly in her face when 
they met, for the traces of tears ; 
but Catherine had either shed 
none, or had carefully obliterated 
their marks before making her 
appearance. She tried Lucy’s tem- 
per severely, by affecting to con- 
sider the plan of the two friends as 
the best thing that both could 
have done ; and resolutely ignored 
any particular danger in the pro- 
ceeding. 

‘But even if it is so hazardous,’ 
she said, in reply to some remarks 
of Lucy’s, ‘a man must die some 
time or other; and is it not far 
better to lose one’s life in an enter- 

rise undertaken for a worthy ob- 
ject, than to live it out in inaction, 
and die like a vegetable, because 
i time is come and you can’t 

elp it? I know I wish I could 
choose between the two fates—but 
there is nothing fora woman to do.’ 

And now a long, long blank en- 
sued. No tidings reached England 
of either of the travellers, for Lucy 
had long ago put herself in com- 
munication with old Doctor Pigott, 
and learned from him that he 
looked on his son as dead, but did 
not grudge him to the cause he 
had espoused. 

Catherine Vernon went to Lan- 
don about this time, and Lady Med- 
way made a last attempt to per- 
suade her to choose among the 
numerous admirers of her beauty 
or her fortune, who only wanted 
some little encouragement on her 
part to declare themselves. Cathe- 
rine defended herself rather skil- 
fully. 

‘Laura, how would you like to 
be snowed up ¢éte-d-téte with Sir 
Algernon Tracy? 

aura shuddered. 

‘My dear Kitten, don’t speak of 
it. The man would talk me to 
death about himself and his gran- 
deur. I should never survive the 
third day.’ 

‘Just so. Well, then, what do 
you think of a long sea-voyage 
with Colonel Hamilton ? 

Laura began to perceive the 
object of these questions, and an- 
swered— 

‘You know I hate the sea and 
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allabout it ; but I dothink Colonel 
Hamilton a bore, even on land, [ 
allow so much.’ 

‘And what a comfort it would 
be if you were ill—with a bad 
headache, we will say—to have 
Lord Eltham to come and sit with 
you!’ 

Lady Medway laughed. 

‘That is scarcely fair, Catherine. 
I am sure if I had thought of 
Medway in all these different 
situations, I never should have 
married him.’ 

‘I dare say not; and if many 
people were to take these hum- 
drum views of the future, many 
marriages that do take place would 
not, and a good deal of misery 
would be averted. But you liked 
Medway, and did not think of 
these things; and if I liked any 
one well enough to be able to 
forget them, I dare say I should 
marry him, and do as well as the 
rest. But unfortunately these 
questions always suggest them- 
selves to my mind when I see any 
man trying to make himself par- 
ticularly agreeable to me; and 
until I find I can answer them to 
my own satisfaction, I think it 
will be safest to remain single.’ 

Laura laughed, and said that 
Catherine had always been beyond 
her comprehension; which was 
quite true. 

As soon as Catherine came into 
possession of her fortune, she took 
steps to execute a plan which had 
always been a favourite one with 
her, and to which she had already 
frequently devoted, in imagination, 
the accumulations of her long 
minority. She inherited no landed 
property, but a large sum in the 
funds, which, under Lord Med- 
way’s careful administration, had 
accumulated by a process which 
appears, to an unmathematical 
mind, little short of miraculous. 
With some of these superfluous 
thousands, Catherine’s earnest wish 
was to build a training-school for 
young female servants, on a large 
and efficient scale. Years ago, 
when this plan had formed one of 
her girlish visions, Darcy Pierre- 
pont had promised her a site for 
it at Lightwood ; and, remember- 
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ing her mother’s love for this, her 
early home, Catherine surmounted 
the repugnance she felt for any 
communication with her late guar- 
dian, and wrote to remind him of 
his promise. : 

Darcy Pierrepont lived entirely 
abroad now, and, floating on the 
surface of the idlest and lightest 
society of Paris, Vienna, or Flo- 
rence, had become that unhappy 
aimless being, a superannuated 
man of pleasure, There was a 
covert sneer—he had learned to 
sneer at all good—in the few lines 
of careless permission which he 
gave Catherine to do as she pleased 
at Lightwood, which, he added, 
would probably eventually become 
her own. 

So Catherine set herself ardently 
to work with this new plaything ; 
drew plans, discussed various 
modes of government, composed a 
code of laws which would have 
been quite unexceptionable had 
they been intended for the govern- 
ment of a community of angels, 
instead of a collection of silly un- 
educated young girls, and finally 
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did the wisest thing to be done, by 
putting her building in the hands 
of a clever architect, and persuad- 
ing her old friend and chaperone, 
Mrs. Monkton, to undertake the 
office of lady-superintendent. This 
done, the work fairly in progress, 
and a certain sum invested in the 
names of trustees which would 
yield a comfortable little income 
to Mrs. Monkton and her successors 
for ever, Catherine’s energies gra- 
dually drooped. She grew listless 
and languid, her health failed, and 
the same deep-sounding nonsense 
was talked over again about her 
heart and nerves, which had once 
before sent her and Lucy Eustace 
to Algeria. She gave a passive 
consent to any plan which her 
friend thought it right to adopt ; 
and before November, she and Mrs. 
Eustace were established in a villa 
at Nice, a little out of the town, 
with a terrace and orange-trees of 
their own, and such a view over 
the brilliant expanse of the Medi- 
terranean, as it must have lightened 
any heart not sunk in hopeless 
apathy to gaze upon. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘DIE ZEIT BRINGT ROSEN.’ 


All 


Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 

Than in her mould that other, when she came 

From barren deeps to conquer all with love.—TrEnnyson. 


\ AR surprised them here intheir 
erfumed retreat. Through- 
out the spring of 1859, French 
railways were by no means agree- 
able to peaceful travellers ; and as 
both Lucy and Catherine loved the 
sun like tortoises or tropical birds, 
they were willing enough to linger 
among their orange-groves long 
after Nice was deserted by its 
winter birds of passage. Here the 
news of the Austrian advance into 
Piedmont, and the brilliant cam- 
paign which freed the north of 
Italy in six weeks, reached them 
fresh from the scene of action, and 
engaged their deepest interest. 
agenta, Solferino, and Villa- 
franca succeeded each other like 


tableaux in some gorgeous spectacle; 
and it was not until after the latter 
event that Lucy and Catherine 
began to give some heed to Lord 
and Lady Medway’s persuasions, 
and thought of returning home- 
ward. 

‘If you do not come, wrote 
Laura, ‘Medway says he shall be 
obliged to go and fetch you.’ 

This was conclusive. 

‘Fancy travelling through France 
with Medway in the dog-days! 
My dear Lucy, it would be better 
to embark at once in an English 
collier, and go home by long sea!’ 

So their preparations were made, 
and early in July they bade an un- 
willing farewell to the glorious 
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flowers, the figs, and fire-flies of 
their villa-gardens, and went to 
Marseilles on their homeward way. 

The town was full of troops re- 
turning from the seat of war, and 
popular excitement was still at its 
height. Lucy and Catherine were 
sitting in the balcony of their 
hotel in the cool of the evening, 
when the tramp of many feet was 
heard, and a certain stir among 
the people who were promenading 
under the trees below, made them 
look out for the coming event, 

It was astrikingand touching spec- 
tacle. A long line of wounded men, 
some on foot with bandaged head 
or arm, some in the famous mule- 
litters, and others, more grievously 
wounded, stretched at their length 
in ambulance-wagons, came slowly 
up the street, preceded and followed 
by an escort. Haggard faces looked 
up at them, wild eyes met theirs 
as they gazed pityingly down upon 
the reverse of that terrible, glorious 
medal of war. Some of the men 
were singing, or exchanging gay 
remarks with the sympathising 
crowd ; some walked sternly on, as 
though the grave realities with 
which they had been brought face 
to face had quenched for a time 
even the proverbial light-hearted- 
ness of the French soldier; a 
quality, by the way, which will not 
stand against the pressure of any 
continued reverses, and is there- 
fore not ‘ warranted to wear, like 
the quiet determination of English- 


men, 

Suddenly, Catherine grasped 
Lucy’s arm so violently as almost 
to make her scream, and pointed 


downwards. A face, bronzed and 
bearded, was raised towards them, 
and a hand waved in signal. 

‘Mr. Pigott! Is it possible? 
exclaimed Lucy. Catherine sank 
on a chair and covered her face 
with her hands. 

‘He saw us—he will be here 
soon. We shall hear what he has 
to tell, said Lucy, more to herself 
than to Catherine. After a few 
moments, the latter rose and rang 
the bell. 

‘Ce sont des blessés de Solferino 
qui viennent de débarquer, ma- 
dame, said the waiter, in reply to 
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her question. As he was speaking 
he was summoned by a person 
outside ; and returning in a few 
minutes with an air of greatly- 
excited curiosity, announced— 

‘Un monsieur qui desire*parler 
avec ces dames.’ 

Catherine turned so deathly pale 
that Lucy proposed to see him in 
another room. 

‘No, no; let him come in, she 
answered, impatiently ; and in an- 
other minute a strange figure, in a 
half-clerical, half-military dress, 
and bearing only a very slight re- 
semblance to the Frederick Pigott 
of three years ago, was shaking 
hands warmly with Mrs. Eustace, 
and took Catherine’s proffered 
hand with an air that said, in spite 
of himself, that he was scarcely 
ambitious of the honour. 

‘And Adrianf—Lucy Eustace 
could say no more; but Mr. Pigott 
hastened to reply. 

‘He lives. I have left him but 
this moment; but he is severely 
wounded. He lost his right arm 
at Solferino, and was scarcely ex- 
ae to survive the amputation. 

3ut he has improved wonderfully 
of late.’ 

Catherine sat down in the nearest 
chair without speaking. Lucy 
dJooked at her for a moment, and 
then went on— 

‘At Solferino! How on earth 
were you at Solferino? We have 
never had a word of news of either 
of you since you were starting for 
Beloochistan as a missionary.’ 

‘Is it possible? We have both 
written several times. I wonder 
if my poor old father thinks I am 
dead f 

‘He fears as much; but I can 
assure you that he is in good health. 
I heat from him very lately.’ 

‘Thank God! said Mr. Pigott. 
‘It would be too long a story to 
tell you now how we found our 
way, after numerous escapes, to 
Erivan. There we joined a Russian 
caravan ; and when we were fairly 
in Europe, Adrian kindly assented 
to my wish that we should visit 
the Crimea on our way. I have a 
brother buried on Cathcart’s-hill, 
and the spot was full of interest 
to both of us, At Constantinople, 
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we heard of the war in Italy, and 
nothing could dissuade Adrian 
from volunteering. I cannot say 
my sympathies were very warmly 
enlisted on either side. It was not 
a bond fide war, not the spontaneous 
outbreak of an oppressed people, 
not a crusade in honour of true 
liberty,such as I could have heartily 
joined in; and the more I saw of 
it, the more I felt this to be the 
case. But Adrian was bitten with 
a military mania in India; and 
wherever there was fighting, there 
would he be. So we went to Genoa, 
and got permission to accompany 
a Sardinian regiment on its march 
to the seat of war. I cannot say 
that I went in any particular 
capacity ; but there are many Pro- 
testants in the Piedmontese service, 
and I had frequent opportunities 
of being useful to them ; so I hope 
I was not altogether out of place. 
‘We saw little or nothing of 
Magenta ; the battalion to which 
we were attached was in reserve, 
but we heard enough to see that 
never was victory nearer being a 
defeat. After that, our march was 
pleasant enough. There was no- 
thing that could be called hard- 
ship by us, after our roughing in 
Bokhara and other inhospitable 
regions: the country was lovely, 
and the people enthusiastic. At 
Solferino, the regiment to which 
we were attached was in the front 
line, and was to attack the heights 
inthe morning. The night before, 
Adrian used all his powers of per- 
suasion to induce me to come with 
him. I had never gone into action, 
feeling that my place was properly 
among the wounded and dying, 
and I am always for a man keeping 
to his owa line of duty. But 
several priests who were with the 
army accompanied their regiments 
to the field, and administered the 
last sacraments to the dying under 
fire. So for once I determined to 
gratify Adrian, who urged his 
request so earnestly that I am sure 
he had a presentiment of evil. 
borrowed a soutane from a priest, 
as I would not carry arms, and I 
knew that this dress would be an 
effectual protection, except from 
shot and shell, of which I liad 
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seen too much to care greatly for 
them. 

‘So we were among the first to 
charge the height on which the 
village is situated ; and a fine sight 
it was. I do not think our own 
men could have done it better. 
But the Austrians were in force at 
that particular point, and our first 
charge was repulsed. We halted 
for a moment, re-formed, and then 
on again. I wasalittle way behind 
Adrian, when I saw him stagger 
and fall. In a moment I was be- 
side him. His right arm was 
shattered frightfully, but I bound 
it up somehow with the scarf round 
my waist, and got him to the rear. 
The first field-hospital we came to 
belonged to the French, but they 
received us at once; and in less 
than half an hour, poor Adrian 
lay with his arm amputated at the 
shoulder, and I was installed as 
his nurse on the condition that I 
would look after the other wounded 
in the same tent. I had consider- 
able experience in this way in 
India, and was happy to be of use. 

‘Well, I must shorten this long 
story, for he must be very im- 
patient for my return. He did not 
make a good recovery. ‘The fever 
which attacked us both in India 
came on him again, and the great 
loss of blood he had suffered was 
against him. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness and attention of the 
French surgeons; though from my 
experience in both services, I can- 
not allow their treatment and 
general arrangements the vast 
superiority over our own that it 
was the fashion to ascribe to them 
after the Crimean war. However, 
here we are, safe, thank God ; and 
I trust time will restore Adrian’s 
strength.’ 

‘But what are your plans? Are 
ou going to England? inquired 
ucy, seeing that he was rising to 
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0. 
‘I do not think he is fit, for the 
journey yet, and we have not talked 


of it. 1 know he will be longing 
to see you, Mrs. Eustace, but—— 
Mr. Pigott crimsoned to the very 
tip of his nose ‘as he looked at 
Catherine. She forced herself to 
say— ; 
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‘Surely Mr. L’Estrange will come 
and see us, if he is able to do so? 

‘I really cannot say if he is— 
he is very weak—but perhaps—— 
I will tell him, at any rate,’ and 
with these disjointed sentences, 
the worthy man effected his re- 
treat. 

Not a word was exchanged be- 
tween the two friends during his 
absence. Each was silently nerving 
herself for the approaching meet- 
ing, for neither doubted that 
Adrian would come. 

In a few minutes, a slow heavy 
step was heard ascending the stairs 
and Mr. Pigott re-entered, followe 
by a figure which neither Lucy nor 
Catherine at first recognised. 

In the hospital-dress of a French 
private, Adrian L’Estrange’s tail 
figure seemed almost gigantic. 

One can hardly realize, except 
by some such test as this, the im- 
mense physical superiority of a 
lishmen over Frenchmen in general. 
He had on that very becoming 
head-gear, a képi, and with his close- 
cut hair, shaven cheeks, small 
moustache, and pointed beard, bore 
no manner of resemblance to his 
former self. 

Nevertheless he was a ‘marvel- 
lous proper man’ to look at. The 
empty sleeve looped on his broad 
chest could scarcely be considered 
a drawback to an appearance so 
essentially manly and martial. I 
am afraid we are all of us more or 
less under the influence of personal 
beauty in man, woman, or child ; 
and amid all the agitating thoughts 
to which such a meeting could not 
fail to give rise, the first that 
struck both the women on seeing 
him, was, ‘how very handsome he 
is !’ 


Adrian stood for a moment at 


the door, hesitating. It was but a 
moment, for Lucy was beside him, 
his hand in both of hers, and her 
sisterly kiss on his cheek, before 
the mist cleared off which clouded 
his vision at the moment of finding 
himself once more in Catherine's 
presence. She came forward, too, 
and held out her hand without a 
word; and they scarcely knew 
how they found themselves seated 
on the sofa, Frederick Pigott 
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faced them, in an arm-chair, look- 
ing from one to the other, much 
after the fashion of an intelligent 
dog who sees something going on 
in which his master is implicated, 
and cannot quite make up his 
mind whether to wag his tail or 
growl. The good creature could 
never be persuaded that Catherine 
had not treated his beloved friend 
with undue severity, and it pained 
him to see the tremulous joy 
with which Adrian stole a glance 
at her from time to time as she sat 
beside him, and listened to the 
few faltering words which fell 
from her lips. 

Lucy was the chief speaker, per- 
haps because she felt instinctivel 
that silence would be awkwar 
She told Adrian of Basil’s mar- 
riage, the announcement of which 
had never reached him, and en- 
larged on the good qualities and 
prettiness of his sister-in-law. 

‘But of course you will come 
home at once, now, and judge for 
yourself,’ she added, 

‘ By-and-bye I must go and see 
them,’ he said; ‘but I think of 
staying here for some time, in the 
convalescent hospital. The French 
system of surgery has done very 
well with me hitherto, and I should 
like to complete my cure before I 
go to England.’ 

‘And please improve the occa- 
sion by letting your hair grow. 
Nobody wovld know you as you 
are now.’ 

* Why, you see,’ he said, smiling, 
and looking down at his empty 
sleeve, ‘I cannot make my own 
beard, so my comrades have done 
it for me, and of course they fol- 
lowed their own fashion. It does 
as well as any other.’ 

Some little time was spent in 
such talk as could be ventured 
upon by a party so strangely con- 
stituted that scarcely any subject 
could be started which would not 
lead to something that had better 
be left unsaid. Then Mr. Pigott 
declared they must be going, for 
that Adrian’s wound would re- 
quire attention before the sur- 
geons finished their rounds for the 
night. 

You continue your journey to- 
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morrow morning, I believe,’ he 
said, ‘so we had better bid you 
farewell now.’ 

He shook hands with Catherine 
and Lucy, and went to the door. 
Then Catherine said, in a low, 
hurried voice, 

‘Lucy, I must say one word to— 
to Adrian, Do manage it for me.’ 

Lucy at once followed Mr. Pigott, 
and closed the door. Then Cathe- 
rine turned to Adrian, who, very 
pale, stood waiting and wondering. 

‘ Adrian’—her momentary cou- 
rage deserted her, and she sank 
on the sofa, hiding her face with 
her hands—‘oh, Adrian, will you 
forgive me? 

‘J—forgive you!’ he repeated, in 
aapie. ‘Catherine, it is for you 
to forgive, if you can.’ 

‘No,’ she said, raising her burn- 
ing face, and looking at him stead- 
fastly, ‘my foolish pride, my un- 
yielding obstinacy have been the 
cause of too much suffering to you 
already, and I will do away with 
both at once. But for me, oh, 
Adrian! this would never have 
been.’ : 

She touched his empty sleeve as 
she spoke; and he, taking the 
hand thus timidly laid upon him, 
turned pale, as though its touch 
had been one of fire. 

‘Catherine,’ he whispered, ‘oh, 
beware of what you are doing! 
Do not raise false hopes in a heart 
which has almost schooled itself to 
live without love. I am no longer 
the wayward, foolish boy I was 
when 1 knew and yet could not 
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appreciate you. I am a man 
who has sinned, and suffered, 
and repented. A grave man, my 
dearest, who has been brought 
too often face to face with death 
not to have learned how small 
in comparison is life. But your 
words—the touch of your dear 
hand—the look of those lovely 
eyes—oh, my heart’s love, they 
dazzle, they bewilder me! What 
am I to think? Catherine, I am 
too weak to bear suspense.’ 

She had hidden her face while 
he spoke, but at these words, 
uttered in a faint voice, for he 
really was unable to stand much 
emotion as yet, and the thoughts 
that stirred within him were too 
intensely powerful to be borne, 
she looked up again and held out 
her brand, 

‘Is it indeed so? and may I 
hope once more?’ he whispered, 
drawing her towards him. 

She laid her head on his shoul- 
der, but said nothing, 

And here I think we will leave 
them. It requires no prophetic 
gift to guess the sequel ; and when 
people are as thoroughly happy as 
were these two in this hour of per- 
fect reconciliation and renewed 
trust, the kindest thing that others 
can do, is to leave them to enjoy it 
in peace. Such moments are rare 
in any life-time ; and perhaps, if I 
turned the page, as some French 
writer says on taking leave of his 
hero and,heroine, 

‘Tl me faudrait y placer un mal- 
heur.’ 
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vey one who is greatly in- 
terested in the science, the 
commerce, or the defences of our 
country, would do well to consider 
attentively the present condition of 
the art of ship-building. To the 
man of science it presents many 
beautiful and profound problems 
for solution; to the commercial 
man it suggests novel and most 
promising facilities for enterprise ; 
and upon the defenders of the State 
it lays responsibilities of an ex- 
tremely weighty and momentous 
nature. We propose, therefore, to 
invite the attention of our readers 
to a few aspects of this important 
subject. 

Neither the past history nor the 
present state of the science of naval 
architecture is on the whole credi- 
table to us as a nation. They are 
not chiefly English names that 
shine most luminously in the re- 
cords of its progress ; but those of 
Paul Hoste, Bouguer, Bernouilli, 
Don Juan D’Ulloa, Euler, Henri de 
Chapman, Vial de Clairbois, Ro- 
mone, Bossut, D’Alembert, Con- 
dorcet, and Dupin. Almost the 
only countrymen of ours who com- 
peted with these distinguished 
foreigners, up to Dupin’s_ time, 
were Phineas Pelt, Anthony Deane, 
Mungo Murray, Beaufoy, and At- 
wood. More recently, it is true, 
Inman, Scott Russell, Creuze, 
Moseley, and Woolley have raised 
the science in England above foreign 
rivalry ; and two successive schools 
of naval architecture, established 
for brief periods under the direction 
of the British Admiralty, have se- 
cured our pre-eminence for some 
time to come. But it is neverthe- 
less true that we have in this re- 
spect fallen far short of our duty, 
as the greatest maritime nation. 
Even during the present century, 
the assistance given to cultivators 
of the highest branches of ship- 
building science by the Admiralty 
has been but feeble and temporary ; 
while, among our private ship- 
‘builders, Mr. Scott Russell has 
laboured absolutely alone in his 
efforts to foster such studies. More- 
over, we believe at the present 
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moment there is not, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, a 
single youth to whom even the full 
amount of existing professional 
knowledge is being systematically 
imparted, much less has any pro- 
vision been made for training up 
young men competent to extend 
that knowledge. 

The prospects of ship-building 
science are not, however, so gloomy 
as might be inferred from these 
facts. The apathy of our naval 
architects seems at length to have 
passed away, and a step which is 
likely to lead to the happiest issues 
has been taken. In 1860 they 
established a professional society— 
the Institution of Naval Architects 
—under the very highest auspices, 
and with such a degree of vigour as 
seldom fails to achieve its objects, 
Among its members are the most 
accomplished and eminent ship- 
builders, both royal and mercan- 
tile ; and associated with them are 
many lords and ex-lords of the Ad- 
miralty, numerous distinguished 
naval officers, and shipowners and 
marine engineers with whose names 
all the world are familiar. This 
institution has already published 
two bulky volumes of 7’ransactions, 
which are now before us, and to 
the contributions of which the 
names of Woolley, Moseley, Airy, 
Howard Douglas, Scott Russell, 
Fairbairn, and others are attached. 
The permanent success of the body 
seems already to be so well assured 
that other volumes of equal value 
will doubtless be issued annually. 
There now exists, therefore, a new 
and powerful agency, which can 
scarcely fail either to disseminate 
widely the knowledge which our 
ship-builders at present possess, or 
to promote the discovery of much 
that now lies beyond them. Let 
us observe the kind of problems 
with which they have to deal. 

There are two prime conditions 
(apart altogether from the consider- 
ation of speed) which every de- 
signer of a ship should strive to 
make her satisfy. In the first 
place, she should be so constructed 
that, when built, equipped, and 
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laden, she will immerse a certain 
specified portion of herself, and no 
more ; or, in other words, will float 
at a given draught of water, and 
with a peculiar ‘trim.’ Secondly, 
she should be so formed that when 
completed and sent to sea she shall 
properly resist the tendency to in- 
cline or capsize which any disturb- 
ing action may exert upon her— 
such, for example, as that of the 
wind upon her sails, or of waves 
passing under her, or of weights 
shifted on board of her. The satis- 
faction of each of these ruling con- 
ditions involves an appeal to one 
or more of the pure and the physi- 
cal sciences, in a manner and for 
reasons which we will briefly ex- 
plain in language as free as pos- 
sible from technical phrases, and 
altogether free from what used to 
be known as professional ‘ art and 
mystery. The inquiry will possess 
the double advantage of exhibiting 
some of the chief improvements 
which our countrymen have re- 
cently effected in the science of 
naval architecture, and of indicat- 
ing the character of those profound 


roblems, the solutions of which 
~ still to be accomplished. 

To so design a vessel that she 
shall float steadily on still water, 
with a prescribed portion of herself 
immersed, is by no means a diffi- 


cult problem. All the scientific 
principles involved in it are of a 
very simple nature, and are now 
well understood, although it was 
not until the seventeenth century 
that the requisite calculations were 
first made in this country, the ori- 
ginator of them being Mr. Deane, 
afterwards Sir Anthony Deane, an 
eminent naval architect. In order 
that the vessel may thus float, it is 
only requisite that a precise equa- 
lity shall exist between her total 
weight and the weight of the 
volume of water displaced by her ; 
and that the centre of gravity of 
the one shall be in the same verti- 
cal line as that of the other. These 
are two very elementary principles 
of hydrostatics, and many of our 
readers are probably familiar with 
them. In themselves they are quite 
free from difficulty. But their ap- 
plication to the design of a ship is 
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not so easy. In order to calculate 
the weight of a ship, and the posi- 
tion of her centre of gravity, it is 
necessary first to estimate sepa- 
rately the weights and centres of all 
her very numerous and complicated 
parts, including her furniture, 
stores, engines (if there be any), 
masts, spars, sails, and so forth; 
and then, from the separate results 
thus obtained, to ascertain the 
aggregate weight and the common 
centre of gravity. All this is not, 
it is true, usually done by the naval 
constructor, because a sufficiently 
close approximation to what is re- 
quired may generally be obtained 
by inference from a somewhat 
similar vessel, the weight and 
centre of gravity of which are 
known from experiment. The 
slight error that is thus made may 
generally be corrected when the 
ship is built by varying the amounts 
and the positions of some of the 
weights put on board of her as 
equipment or cargo. When, how- 
ever, an entirely new class of ship 
has to be designed, or when great 
accuracy is sought by the naval 
architect, the requisite calculations 
mentioned above are made. In the 
case of the iron-cased ship Warrior, 
for instance, the weight and centre 
of gravity of every foot of iron and 
timber put into her, and of every 
portion of her proposed equipment, 
were calculated before even her 
keel was laid, and with so much 
success that she now floats with an 
immersion almost exactly corre- 
sponding tothetheoretical estimate, 
allowance being made for extra 
weights since put into her. The 
weight of the Great Hastern, and 
the position of her centre of gravity. 
as well as the period of-her natural 
oscillation, had at an earlier date 
been determined by similar de- 
tailed calculations, and with an 
accuracy no less remarkable, under 
Mr, Brunel’s directions. Some de- 
signers paint a white line round 
their ship before launching her, 
predicting that when launched she 
will float at that line; and not un- 
frequently their professional pride 
is justified by the result. 

But it is not in estimating the 
weight and centre of gravity of the 
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entire ship only that difficulty is 
experienced, Owing to the irregu- 
larity of her form beneath the 
water, there are no ready means of 
calculating the other two necessary 
elements, viz., the weight and 
centre of gravity of the water dis- 
placed by her. The calculation of 
the contents and centre of a volume 
enclosed between two varying cur- 
vilinear surfaces (like those of the 
two sides of a ship’s bottom), and 
the plane of the water’s surface, is 
a geometrical process ; and in deal- 
ing with it mathematicians have 
from time to time rendered ship- 
builders very great service. They 
have shaped the well-known 
methods of ‘geometry of three 
dimensions’ into a practical form 
for them, leaving little to be done 
beyond making certain measure- 
ments with a scale, and then per- 
forming a few simple arithmetical 
operations. As no general interest 
can be felt in the mere devices by 
which the constructor’s labour is 
economized, we shall not dwell 
upon this branch of the subject. 
It may be desirable, however, to 
explain that the rules in common 
use for the purpose are based upon 
the assumption that a paraboloidal 
surface passing through the extre- 
mities of nine equi-distant ordi- 
nates, measured to the ship’s sur- 
face, would so closely coincide with 
the latter as to leave no appreciable 
space between the two. By sup- 
posing a paraboloidal surface to 
pass through the extremities of six 
only of the ordinates, arranged in 
a particular way, the Rev. Dr, 
Woolley (late Principal of the 
School of Mathematics and Naval 
Construction at Portsmouth) ob- 
tained an expression of remarkable 
simplicity, and reduced it into a 
form available for the ship-builder. 
This improvement, which very 
much lessens the calculator’s labour, 
was effected about ten years ago, 
and is often used. 

Coming now to consider that re- 
luctance to move very far from an 
upright position, or ‘stability,’ as 
it is commonly called, which it is 
proper for a ship to possess, we 
enter upon a much larger and more 
profound subject of inquiry. In 
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the early stages of ship-building 
science the attention of investi- 
gators, when discussing stability, 
was devoted almost exclusively to 
the consideration of the forces re- 
quisite to keep the ship inclined 
at some assumed angle of inclina- 
tion in still water, and thus far 
but little difficulty was experi- 
enced. The true modes of mea- 
suring such forces were, however, 
for the first time, expounded in a 
broad and satisfactory manner by 
our countryman Atwood, in two 
masterly papers published in the 
Philosophwal Transactions for 1796 
and 1798. So far as these modes 
of measurement only are concerned, 
none but elementary mechanical 
ago have to be dealt with. 
When a body floating in stable 
equilibrium upon a fluid at rest, is 
inclined a little from her upright 
position, the fluid pressures exerted 
upon her tend immediately to 
restore her to that position, the 
degree of energy with which they 
do so being dependent upon the 
horizontal distance to which the 
centre of buoyancy (or the centre 
of gravity of the fluid displaced) 
moves out from under the centre 
of gravity of the floating body. 
The restoring force may be con- 
sidered, in fact, to consist of the 
entire buoyancy of the body, act- 
ing upwards upon the extremity of 
the short lever whose length is the 
horizontal distance just mentioned, 
the tendency of this force being, of 
course, to turn the body round its 
centre of gravity. 

But although the mechanical 
principle is thus simple, the mea- 
surement of the distance in ques- 
tion cannot in practice be directly 
effected. Recourse has, therefore 
to be had to other mechanical and 
geometrical considerations, involv- 
ing the accurate measurement of 
those wedge-like portions of the 
body which become immersed and 
emerged during the inclination. 
The measurement of these, until 
very recently, has been effected 
by laborious calculations; but of 
late years numerous attempts 
have been made to simplify the 
operation. The late Dr. Inman 
when Principal of the School of 
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Naval Architecture, succeeded in 
this to some extent; and subse- 
quently a distinguished pupil of 
his, Mr. Samuel Read (afterwards 
master shipwright of her Majesty’s 
dockyard at Sheerness), effected a 
still greater improvement. Dr. 
Woolley has since abridged the 
operation still further. Very lately, 
however, Mr. Barnes, a member of 
the late School of Mathematics 
and Naval Construction, and one 
of Dr. Woolley’s ablest pupils, has 
produced a method of calculation 
which is so extremely brief that it 
will with certainty supersede all 
former plans. 

The systems of Mr. 8, Read and 
Mr. Barnes were both communi- 
cated last year to the Institution 
of Naval Architects, and are pub- 
lished at length in its second 
volume of Z'ransuctions, Nothing 
can be more simple or more elegant 
in the application of geometrical 
science to practical processes than 
the artifice by which Mr. Barnes 
has accomplished his object. We 


will only mention here that it con- 
sists in dividing the wedge-like 


volume to be measured into small 
elementary wedges by sets of 
planes at right angles to each other, 
and then summing up, not the 
volumes of these wedges, but cer- 
tain factors which enter into them, 
7 means of ‘Simpson’s rule’ ap- 
plied twice successively in a highly 
ingenious way. To complete the 
operation, it is only necessary to 
multiply by the common factor 
that has been omitted. The author 
has, in fact, reduced the calcula- 
tions for finding the stability to 
the simple process of measuring 
certain sets of curvilinear areas—a 
process with which every person 
who can find the volume of a ship’s 
displacement is familiar. A single 
sheet of foolscap paper will receive 
the whole of the calculations re- 
quired for ascertaining the stability 
of a large ship by this method. 

In order to estimate fully the 
effect which an inclining force like 
that of a gust of wind will produce 
upon a ship, however, it is mani- 
festly not sufficient to consider the 
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mere statical pressure necessary to 
hold her at a given angle of in- 
clination. One of the effects of 
such a force will clearly be to accu- 
mulate motion in her, and thus 
cause her to roll beyond the position 
of statical equilibrium proper to a 
force of its amount. To this view 
of the question the Rev. Canon 
Moseley has advantageously di- 
rected his attention, and in 1850 
submitted to the Royal Society a 
paper on ‘Dynamical Stability’ 
and on the oscillations of floating 
bodies, in which he described the 
method of obtaining a measure of 
the whole work which has to be 
performed upon a vessel in bring- 
ing it into any position of inclina- 
tion round an axis consistently 
with the general conditions of 
rotation in a fluid. The impor- 
tance of this investigation will be 
seen when we state that in con- 
ducting a number of experiments 
at Portsmouth Dockyard, by direc- 
tion of the Admiralty, Canon 
Moseley and his coadjutors, Messrs, 
Fincham and Rawson, ‘ discovered 
the important fact that the angle 
of amplitude obtained by the im- 
pulse of a gust of wind, or by 
other forces acting suddenly and 
constantly, is about twice as great 
as the angle at which the same 
force would keep the vessel at 
rest.’* 

The prime object in giving con- 
siderable stability to a vessel is, of 
course, to provide against her 
capsizing. This is, however, by no 
means all that has to be attended 
to. A vessel may have too much, 
as well as too little, stability; for 
if, after being inclined, she tends 
to return very urgently to the up- 
right position, she will not ae 
prove most uncomfortable to those 
on board, but may even jerk so 
violently as to snap off her masts, 
and that, too, in comparatively 
smooth water. The designer of a 
ship, like every other wise man, 
should aim at a ‘happy mean; he 
should not give her extremely little 
stability, for in that case she may 
be blown over by the first gust she 
encounters, and will certainly in- 
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cline too much for the comfort of 
her crew ; nor should he give her 
very great stability, for in that case 
she will prove turbulent and self- 
destructive when under sail, 

But the circumstances of a ship 
in still water—with reference to 
which alone both statical and 
dynamical stability are calculated 
—are not the usual circumstances 
of a ship at sea. If we would take 
anything like a comprehensive 
grasp of our subject, we must in- 
quire what effect waves have in 
modifying or changing the charac- 
ter of the equilibrium of a floating 
body. And here we come to the 
truly difficult and profound part 
of the question—difficult both be- 
cause it is profound, and because 
philosophers have only just com- 
menced its investigation in ear- 
nest. In the very first paper ever 
read at the institution to whose 
objects and labours we have already 
more than once referred—a paper 
on the present state of the mathe- 
matical theory of naval architec- 
ture, by the Rev. Dr. Woolley, 
Vice-President—we find the author 
asserting that the effects of a dis- 
turbed state of the iluid in modi- 
fying the motions of vessels have 
hitherto eluded the grasp of the 
calculator. In all systematic trea- 
tises it has been tacitly assumed 
that this disturbing element ‘ ope- 
rates only as a modifier of the 
motion in still water, and not as 
implying entirely new conditions,’ 
On the other hand, we are told, 
there have not been wanting per- 
sons lately who stoutly assert a 
contrary doctrine, and who even 
go the length of maintaining that 
‘the very provisions which are 
made for due stability and other 
good qualities of a ship in still 
water, operate to a contrary effect 
in disturbed water.’ Dr. Woolley 
does not undertake to decide be- 
tween these competing theorists, 
but goes so far as to affirm that, at 
the date of his paper, (March, 1860) 
we were in no position to predict 
the behaviour of a ship in an 
agitated sea from our knowledge 
of how she would certainly behave 
in a waveless witroubled sea. 

Last year, however, a paper ‘ On 
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the Rolling of Ships’ was commu- 
nicated to the institution by Mr, 
William Froude, an associate of 
the body, and an engineer of high 
scientific attainments, the Rev, 
Canon Moseley presiding on the 
occasion, and taking part in the 
discussion that ensued. In this 
paper a thoughtful attempt was 
nade for the first time, to exhibit 
ali the essential principles that 
govern the motions of a ship roll- 
ing in a sea-way, and to draw from 
them, by aid of mathematical in- 
vestigations, a number of infe- 
rences for the guidance of the 
naval constructor. The extreme 
interest with which the communi- 
cation was received by the distin- 
guished chairman and by the 
general members of the institution, 
would alone entitle it to special 
consideration ; but the novelty and 
importance of the author's views, 
supposing them sound, demand 
serious attention. 

At the outset the author points 
out the prime difficulty by which 
every investigator of wave pheno- 
mena on a large scale is certain to 
become impressed. 


It is not easy [he says] to obtain by 
one’s own observation, or to collect from 
others, such a complete series of facts as 
would enable one to arrive empirically at 
the rules by which these characteristic 
features of the operation are governed, 
and the existence of which they suggest ; 
or even such as would justify the positive 
assertion that when tested in really 
heavy weather, the behaviour of a ship 
can be compared, by a true analogy, with 
that which I have said to be her charac- 
teristic behaviour under ordinary circum- 
stances, For the scenery, so to call it, 
which surrounds the phenomena of roll- 
ing motion (especially when these are 
developed on a very large scale), is, for 
the most part so very striking, and ap- 
pealssc forcibly to the imagination, thatitis 
almost impossible for a landsman to divest 
his appreciation of them from passionate 
colouring, even though he applies himself 
to the task with the most determinately 
prosaic intentions, while even those 
whose life is spent among such pheno- 
mena, and who have become familiarized 
to them by habit, have become accus- 
tomed chietly to regard them under their 
impressive aspect, and to mould on this 
all the phraseology in which they describe 
them ; so that even from nautical men it 
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is not easy to obtain statements which 
can safely be reduced to measure and 
number. 

In order to observe carefully, 
and for himself, the dimensions 
and other characteristics of Atlan- 
tic waves, and to test his theory as 
closely as possible by actual expe- 
riment at sea, Mr. Froude made 
the voyage to America and back 
last year in the Great Eastern 
steamship. Unfortunately for him, 
and still more unfortunately for 
science, calm weather prevailed so 
persistently throughout the voyage, 
that little or no opportunity for 
carrying out such observations was 
afforded him. Had his jcurney 
been made one voyage latcr, he 
would have had the high gratifica- 
tion of witnessing the great ship 
roll for three days continuously, in 
Atlantic seas, obeying in the most 
perfect manner the forces which 
they impressed upon her, and with- 
out either propeller or rudder at 
work to embarrass the experiment. 
It is to be feared—or, as some 
would prefer to say, hoped—that 
so excellent an opportunity for ob- 
serving what waves really do with 
ships when they have their own 
way with them, may never recur. 

In approaching the investigation 
of this question of the rolling of 
ships, one circumstance of great 
significance is seen to stand promi- 
nently forward, viz., that each ship 
has what may be called her own 
natural pees of rolling; the 
period, that is to say, in which 
when floating in still water she 
will perform a complete oscillation 
from starboard to port, or from 
- to starboard, if, when she has 

een forcibly heeled over, she is 
allowed freely to find her way to- 
wards her position of rest. 

This ‘ period, it must be under- 
stood, is determinable for any 
given ship by help of calculations 
closely analogous to those which 
fix her immersion, her trim, and 
her stability, being indeed founded 
on the same elementary data. It 
depends on the relation between 
() her stability, for this measures 
the force by which at each moment 
she is urged towards an upright 
position from an inclined one; 
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and (2) her momentum, regarding 
her as a flywheel whose motions 
are to be performed round a quasi 
fixed axis passing through her 
centre of gravity ; for this mea- 
sures the resistance which has to 
be overcome, either in putting her 
in motion at the commencement 
of an oscillation, or in bringing her 
to rest at its completion. Hence 
it follows that if for any given 
ship by a new disposition of her 
weights, we increase her stability, 
taking care at the same time not 
to alter her momentum, we there- 
by shorten the period of her oscil- 
lations; and vice versd. And 
again, if without altering her sta- 
bility, we so dispose her weights 
as to lessen her momentum, we 
thus also shorten her period, and 
vice versa. 

Now, in speculating on a ship’s 
probable behaviour in a sea-way, 
it had long been perceived that if 
she were exposed to the recurring 
impulses of waves having a period 
coincident with her own, a dange- 
rous accumulation of rolling mo- 
tion might ensue, Canon Moseley, 
in his investigations to which we 
have previously referred, dwelt 
upon this remarkable feature of 
the subject; and in the debate 
upon the paper of which we are 
speaking, he again alluded to it in 
words which it will be advanta- 
geous to cite here. After remark- 
ing that he hardly recollected ever 
listening to any scientific paper 
which seemed to him more fruitful 
of results, or more likely to sug- 
gest ideas which may hereafter 
fructify, he went on to say :— 

Most especially I think the synchronism 
of the oscillation of waves and of vessels, 
which Mr. Froude has brought before us 
—which synchronism has been written 
upon before, but has never before been 
investigated in the way in which he has 
investigated it,—I say, I think this has 
an important bearing upon the construc- 
tion of ships; and the elaborate scientific 
attention given to it by him will be of in- 
estimable value-in the theory of ship- 
building. I allude particularly to the 
way in which the repetition of the im- 
pulses exerted upon the body is made to 
modify the oscillations. If, when a vessel 
first rolls, and then rolls back, at the in- 
stant it has got to the extreme roll back, 
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you apply a second impulse, you very 
considerably increase the amount of the 
succeeding oscillation; and if you wait 
till the third extreme roll, and then apply 
a third impulse, you impel her through a 
still further angle; and so you may go 
on, applying such impulses at those par- 
ticular periods. The effect of such accu- 
mulation of motion is displayed in the 
case of suspension bridges, some of which 
have been brought down by the steady 
marching of a body of troops, owing to 
the fact of the steps of the troops synchro- 
nising with the oscillations of the bridge. 


‘What, then, is the cumulative 
result of the continuous action of 
a given series of consecutive waves 
operating ona given ship? And 
how does each individual wave act 
on her at each instant of time: 
‘What attitude does the ship at 
each instant seek to occupy in 
reference to the wave on which she 
floats, and what is the measure of 
the force which urges her to take 
that attitude ? 

These questions went to the very 
root of the subject, and lead up to 
some of the most beautiful develop- 
ments of science that mark even 
this era of discovery. 


It must not (says the Paper before 
us), be cousidered a mere empty truism 
when it is remarked that the characteris- 
tic difference between still water and un- 
dulating water is, that while in the 
former the particles are stationary and 
the surface is horizontal, in the latter the 
particles are in motion and the surface 
anclined. For it is in the precise relation 
which the inclination of the surface bears 
to the motion of the particles, and again 
in the analogy of this relation to that 
under which a still surface is also a hori- 
zontal surface, that we shall find a key to 
the required solution. 

When a fluid is at rest, the effort or 
‘action’ of a particle at the surface, con- 
sists solely of its own gravitation ; and 
the direction of this is simply perpendicu- 
lar and downwards. Vice versd, the 
* reaction’ by which the particle is sup- 
ported and kept at rest is the resultant of 
the derivative pressures of the contiguous 
particles ; and this reaction, since it pre- 
cisely supports the surface particle and 
keeps it at rest, is, of course, precisely 
equal to its downward action, and in the 
opposite direction—that is to say, per- 
pendicular and upwards. 

When the fiuid is in motion the con- 
tinual change, observed experimentally, 
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in the motion of a surface particle (up- 
wards and downwards, backwards and 
forwards), implies that it is subject to 
corresponding accelerating forces : hence 
the ‘action’ of the particle is no longer 
that of simple gravitation, but that of 
gravitation compounded in every instance 
with the corresponding accelerating force 
which governs its path ; and this compo- 
sition of forces produces an appropriate 
inclined resultant, the direction and mag- 
nitude of which express precisely the 
whole action of the particle to which it 
belongs. Vice versd@ here also, as in still 
water, the corresponding ‘ reaction’ is the 
resultant of the derivative pressure of the 
contiguous particles, and this must be 
equal and in an opposite direction to the 
action which it counterbalances—the in- 
clined resultant, namely, of the gravity of 
the particle and of the accelerated force 
which governs its path. 

Now, in order that the resultant of all 
the pressures on a given particle at the 
surface of a fluid should lie in a particu- 
lar line, it is necessary that the surface 
itself should be at right angles to that 
line. For, otherwise, there would be a 
preponderance of lateral pressure with 
reference to the line—a condition at vari- 
ance with the condition that it is the true 
resultant. Thus it is that the resultant 
in still water being of necessity exactly 
perpendicular, the surface is of necessity 
exactly level ; and thus it will also follow 
that, in undulating water, the resultant 
having that degree of obliquity which the 
motions of the particles prescribe, the 
surface must of necessity be exactly as 
much ‘out of level’ as the resultant is 
‘ out of perpendicular’ —the slope or steep- 
ness of the surface gauges the slant or in- 
clination of the resultant. 


The drift of the argument here 
pursued will, perhaps, be more 
readily seen if we borrow a few of 
the practical illustrations furnished 
by the author. What, for instance, 
are the conditions to which we 
must adhere if we would give mo- 
tion to a board on which a marble, 
or an adjusted spirit level, or a cup 
brimful of liquid, rests, without 
displacing the marble, or disturb- 
ing the level, or spilling the liquid ? 
It will be understood at once that 
the surface of the board must be 
‘canted,’ the degree of ‘cant’ de- 
pending not on the velocity of the 
motion, but on the changes of the 
velocity ; and that, in fact, the 
angle must be determined by ex- 
actly those conditions which are 
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pointed out, in the above extract, 
as governing the slope of a wave, 
The cup full of liquid, thus carried, 
is in fact equivalent to a small 
aggregation of moving particles 
scooped out of, or detached from, 
the side of a wave. Another simple 
and ready illustration of the same 
principle may be obtained by at- 
taching any one of the preceding 
tests of level (the marble, the spirit 
level, or the cup full of liquid), to 
a pendulum, at the centre of oscil- 
lation, on a plane at right angles 
to the suspension-rod. When the 
pendulum is allowed to oscillate 
freely under the influence of gra- 
vity, the plane of equilibrium will 
continue always at right angles to 
the radius of suspension, and the 
various tests of level will continue 
to occupy that plane without dis- 
turbance. 

If the analogy to wave motion 
has here been correctly stated, it 
follows that either of these tests 
may be applied with success to 
actual wave surfaces, provided the 
necessary experiments be not of too 
delicate a nature, It is contended, 
in fact, that a properly constructed 
float which would carry a marble, 
or a bullet, in barely stable equili- 
brium when floating level on still 
water, would carry it also without 
disturbance when floating inclined 
on the steepest wave slope. This 
would certainly be a very delicate 
experiment to try; but it is said 
that the general proposition has 
been verified experimentally as 
follows :—A float was formed of 
cork, somewhat like a small life- 
buoy, about four inches in diameter; 
a mast was planted obliquely in 
one side of it, with its apex per- 
pendicularly over the centre of the 
float ; a small plumb-bob was sus- 
pended from this, having its centre 
at the level of the centre of buoy- 
ancy of the float, and occupying, 
when in still water, the centre of 
the ring. When this was set afloat 
in a trough fitted with apparatus 
for generating waves, the plane of 
its flotation followed, of course, 
the slope of the waves, but the 
plumb-bob remained, nevertheless, 
so completely central that, with the 
eye resting on it, it was difficult to 
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believe that the surface was really 
disturbed by waves, though on 
watching the sides of the trough it 
was plain that the wave slopes 
ranged up to fifteen or twenty de- 
grees, the plumb-line deviating to 
the same extent from the perpen- 
dicular, ‘ On the experiment being 
tried in the sea, the bob remained 
equally central, while the float 
rested in the hollow front of a 
breaking surf wave, even where 
the surface was considerably over- 
hanging, so that the line sloped 
upwards from the point of suspen- 
sion,’ 

Having satisfied himself, then, 
that toa particle at any point in 
the free surface of a wave, or of 
any non-horizontal volume of free 
fluid, a tangent to the surface at 
the point in question is virtually 
level, the author inferred, as he was 
perfectly entitled to do, that the 
same law will hold good if for a 
particle of fluid we substitute a 
particle of matter which floats, and 
which must therefore necessarily 
accept all the dynamical conditions 
which the position imposes upon 
it. If the configuration or charac- 
ter of the substituted particle be 
such as would give it stability in 
still water, so that it would there 
endeavour always to place some 
one axis (which may be termed its 
axis of equilibrium) in a vertical 
position, then it follows that when 
the same particle floats on a wave, 
it will, in virtue of its stability, 
endeavour to place its axis of 
equilibrium, not vertical now, but 
at right angles to the surface of the 
wave ; so that if we were entitled 
to treat a stable ship as a mere 
stabilized surface particle in its 
relation to the wave, her position 
of momentary equilibrium would 
be strictly defined. 

It is manifest, however, that we 
are not entitled to treat a ship as a 
mere surface particle fortwo reasons: 
in the first place the ship covers a 
large area of the wave, and thus 
displaces a large number of surface 
particles the conditions of which 
are not alike; and secondly, the 
ship penetrates to a considerable 
depth below the surface, and thus 
displaces numerous particles which 
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are not surface particles at all. It 
is not difficult to see, however, that 
although the ship is circumstanced 
differently from any single surface 
particle of the wave upon which 
she floats, the condition of such a 
particle indicates the kind of con- 
dition in which the ship really is ; 
observing that the resultant fluid 
force acting upon her will be a mean 
of all the various resultant forces 
acting upon the separate particles 
of the mass which she displaces. 
As a matter of fact, it appears 
pretty certain that this mean re- 
sultant force acting upon a ship 
does not deviate very considerably 
from a normal to the surface of 
that portion of the wave which she 
covers; or, in other words, that 
could a ship possess unlimited 
natural stability, she would, if 
floating freely upon the slope of a 
wave, place her masts nearly at 
right angles to the water's surface. 
The small error that this assump- 
tion involves may practically be 
corrected by assuming the wave to 
have a rather less height, and a 
somewhat flatter slope, than it 
really possesses. 

Taking it for granted, then, that 
the tendency of such a ship is to 
place herself always, whether afloat 
in still water or on waves, in the 
same position relative to the water's 
surface—that she will, in fact, seek 
to incline herself obediently to 
every change in the inclination of 
that surface—we might infer that, 
when caused by any external force 
todeviate from her natural position, 
the effort which she will make to 
return to it will be the same in 
amount for a given amount of 
deviation, whether the water be 
still or thrown up into a wave; 
and consequently, that the usual 
measure of a ship’s stability would 
be as applicable in the one case as 
in the other. This, however, would 
not be a strictly accurate inference, 
owing to the variation in themutual 
pressure exerted by the particles of 
which the wave consists, which is 
inherent in the condition of wave 
motion, being due to the play of 
forces which transmit the motion 
and are in turn implied by it. 

This important condition, as 
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modifying the stability of a body 
floating on a wave, deserves inves- 
tigation, not only because no theory 
of rolling motion which disregards 
it can be called complete, but be- 
cause of the intrinsic interest it 
possesses in the curious series of 
conclusions which it involves— 
conclusions which, though quasi- 
paradoxical in appearance, have 
nevertheless their real counterparts 
in some of the exceptional pheno- 
mena of wave motion, and are 
capable of experimental illustra- 
tion. 

Suppose a bucket of water, in 
which a small model of a ship is 
floating, to have imparted to it a 
simple up and down motion by 
any convenient means—say by 
being attached to the top of the 
piston-rod of a vertically-acting 
steam-engine. In such a case, by 
varying at pleasure the speed of 
the reciprocations, we might easily 
arrive at a velocity such that, at 
the summit of each stroke, the 
bucket should be actually drawn 
away from its contents faster than 
they could follow it in virtue of 
gravitation; or we might select 
exactly such a speed of reciproca- 
tion that the contents of the bucket 
would just, and only just, keep 
company with it at the summit of 
the stroke. On this supposition it 
is plain that the particles of water 
would at the moment absolutely 
fail to press at all either against 
the bottom or the sides of the 
bucket, or against each other, or 
finally against the immersed fioat- 
ing body, though at the same time 
that body would not acquire any 
increased immersion for want of 
support, since it would be divested 
of its power of pressing against the 
particles of water exactly in the 
same way as these had, by the same 
cause, been incapacitated from 
pressing against each other and 
against it. But though the loss of 
support would thus not cause any 
increase of immersion, it would 
cause an absolute loss of stability 
in the floating body, however stable 
it might be in stationary water, 
since it would entirely obliterate 
those counteracting forces to which 
its stability under ordinary cir- 
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cumstances is due. ° The model 
ship floating in the water, when 
passing through this phase of 
motion, might be blown over by 
the very slightest puff of wind 
upon her sails. Similarly, at the 
end of the down and the com- 
mencement of the up stroke, if the 
same speed of reciprocation were 
maintained, the mutual pressures of 
the particles of water against each 
other, and their pressures against 
the sides and bottom of the bucket, 
or against the floating model, would 
be precisely doubled—in virtue of 
the same conditions which, as we 
have seen, would precisely neu- 
tralize their pressure at the end of 
the up and the commencement of 
the down stroké—and the stability 
of the floating body also, which 
there consequently vanished, would 
here be doubled. The model ship 
would stand up under twice as 
great a pressure of wind as she 
would bear in still water. 

In a very able paper read at the 
last annual meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects by Mr. 
Crossland (one of its members, who 
was formerly a pupil of Dr. Wool- 
ley’s, and is now one of the naval 
construction staff at the Admiralty), 
the author investigates from the 
beginning, with a view to the prin- 
ciple thus illustrated, the circum- 
stance of a body floating upon 
moving water, and furnishes seve- 
ral instances of bodies floating 
under conditions no less remark- 
able than those which we have just 
mentioned. He shows, for exam- 
ple, that the case of a vessel float- 
ing with her masts perfectly hori- 
zontal, and yet with a definite 
degree of stability that would resist 
a force tending to incline her from 
that position, is readily conceivable. 
And he even investigates the case 
of a body floating upon the under 
surface of a fluid, with her masts 
pointing vertically downwards, 
giving the expression for the sta- 
bility under the circumstances. 
This last case, we may observe, 
reproduces in its most comprehen- 
sive form the illustration suggested 
by Mr. Froude, the body of water 
being here supposed to move verti- 
cally downwards, under the action, 
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in this case, both of gravity and of 
an additional externally-impressed 
force also acting downwards in the 
same direction as gravity. 

These latter illustrations, though 
purposely so selected as to exhibit 
the operation of the principle in 
its extreme and most se 
form, have almost their exact prac- 
tical representation in the condi- 
tions of a wave when breaking on 
a moderately steep beach; whose 
scooped and overhanging under- 
side, driven forcibly onward by 
the convergent presence of the 
mass behind it, is, in fact, capable 
of calling into play, as distinctly 
as if it were an undisturbed sur- 
face, the stability of any floating 
body which it carries, and imposing 
on it a definite, though of course 
transient, position of equilibrium. 
So, again, the clear sharp edge of 
a complete cycloidal wave (the 
sharpest form of wave which is 
capable of unimpaired transmis- 
sion) exhibits the water of which 
it consists under precisely the con- 
dition contemplated in the assumed. 
experiment of the bucket carried on 
the piston rod; the vertical oscil- 
latory movements of the water 
being performed in such a wave 
at a speed which absorbs the 
whole gravitation of its particles, 
rendering them for the moment in- 
capable of controlling the position 
of any small stable body resting 
on them, so that a miniature boat, 
for instance, would be unable to 
carry her sail while the crest of 
such a wave passed under her, 
while for the converse operation of 
the same cause, she could carry it 
with double ease when at the 
bottom of the hollow. Such waves 
would have a height, from hollow 
to crest, of almost one-third their 
length from crest to crest, and are, 
indeed, never developed on a large 
scale in the open sea; and though 
in waves of ordinary proportion 
the operation of the principle sel- 
dom modifies a ship’s natural sta- 
bility by more than from ten to 
twelve per cent., its existence is 
nevertheless thoroughly real and 
tangible. With the limitations, 
then, to which we have already 
adverted, we may regard it as a 
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fundamental proposition that a 
ship, when floating on any given 
portion of a given wave, seeks to 
place her masts at right angles to 
the local slope of its surface. And 
when deviating from this attitude 
by a given angle, the force which 
urges her to assume it is the same 
as her natural effort to right her- 
self when deviating by the same 
angle from an upright position, 
modified by such change as the 
local conditions of the wave create. 
We have next to take account of 
those momentary changes of slope 
and hydrostatic tension which the 
laws-of wave motion involve. 

These conditions depend on the 
form of the wave, and the speed of 
the wave. 

It is true that when we look 
upon a turbulent sea we find its 
surface chequered by multitudi- 
nous undulations, whose infinite 
variety and fantastic changeful- 
ness seem absolutely to mock the 
attempt to reduce their form and 
speed to rule, and have served in 
all ages as the aptest type of hope- 
less irregularity. 

It may, however, be easily seen 
that this apparent irregularity is 
due simply to the superposition of 
several independent series of waves, 
and the substantial figures of the 
waves which make up the larger 
and more prevailing series may, 
on closer inspection, be clearly 
seen to underlie the confusion 
which, though it at first sight dis- 
guises, does not materially alter 
the character of their effective 
form. 

It is with this larger, and as it 
may be termed the primary series, 
that the investigation deals; on 
the supposition that the successive 
waves of which it consists possess 
each its own complete natural 
form and speed, such, indeed, as 
they may be seen pretty rapidly to 
assume when a calm supervenes 
upon a gale; acircumstance which, 
we may observe, notoriously tends 
to develope the phenomena of roll- 
ing motion in the most formidable 
degree. 

‘lo some of our readers, perhaps, it 
may have seemed as if we were 
interpreting ‘obscurum per obscu- 
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rius,’ when, Sifter defining the mag- 
nitude and the direction of the 
forces which at each moment and 
under given circumstances operate 
on a ship, whether in still water or 
on waves, we refer to the recog- 
nised mathematical methods by 
which we may proceed thence to 
deduce what will be her position 
and her movement at any given 
moment, or after a given interval 
of time. The additional circum- 
stance of wave motion by no means 
creates, though it materially en- 
hances, the apparent perplexity of 
a puzzle the solution of which is 
altogether out of their ordinary 
range of thought. Not only does 
the perpetually changing direction 
of the wave slope perpetually alter 
the position in which, and the 
conditions under which, the float- 
ing body seeks, with a delusive 
energy, to find repose, but her own 
incessant change of position com- 
bines to complicate the account, 
so that to one unversed in the 
methods of dealing with such 
questions which mathematicians 
have devised, the conclusion which 
is sought must seem to flit as un- 
approachably before the mind of 
the investigator as, in the Arabian 
story, the bird with the talisman 
in his beak ‘ flitted from tree to 
tree’ before the prince who was 
pursuing him. 

We will not here attempt to con- 
vey to our readers a clear idea of 
those methods, though, could we 
devote sufficient space to them, 
we believe their nature at least 
could be explained in a very com- 
mon-sense language, even to the 
non-mathematical ; we will content 
ourselves with observing that they 
are substantially the same as those 
employed in the investigation of 
planetary motion, and that many 
of the problems involved in the 
present investigation are highly 
analogous to those involved in that. 
Thus the problem of the ship 
oscillating in still water is analo- 
gous to that of a body revolving 
round a fixed centre of force. And 
when we proceed to take account 
of the regularly changing direction 
and intensity of the forces which 
the phases of the wave supply, we 
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have introduced much the same 
sort of change into the conditions 
of the original problem as when we 
assume the presence of a third 
body, itself possessing the force of 
attraction, and revolving round 
the original centre of force in its 
own proper independent period, 
and impressing on its companion a 
series of recurring disturbances. 

It is impossible here to follow 
the course of the investigation 
through these processes, which, 
however intelligible they might be 
rendered in principle, are in fact 
intricate as well as abstruse and 
technical. We may, however, 
readily explain the character of 
the conclusions arrived at in a 
form quite intelligible to the gene- 
ral reader, and then exhibit in 
detail some of their more interest- 
ing and striking results. 

Two distinct classes of oscillation 
are deduced, The first and more 
common class is that of cumulative 
oscillations: in which it appears 
that a given ship exposed toa given 
series of uniformly recurring waves 
will go through a series of oscilla- 
tions which grow up toa maximum 
and then die out by similar de- 
grees, the series forming what may 
be termed a complete phase. The 
character of this phase depends 
partly on the steepness or height 
of the waves, but chiefly on the 
relation between the natural period 
of the ship when oscillating in still 
water and the period of the wave’s 
recurrence. The duration of the 
phase and the number of oscilla- 
tions of which it consists, and the 
maximum angle reached, are all 
greater in proportion as the two 
periods more nearly coincide. In 
these cases the period in which the 
ship performs each single oscilla- 
tion is not greatly altered from her 
natural still-water period. The 
other class is that of oscillations of 
definite range, in which, under 
peculiar and rather exceptional cir- 
cumstances, a ship may become 
engaged with waves whose period 
is either longer or shorter than her 
own ; the period of her oscillations, 
however, under these circumstances, 
becoming, by obligation, identical 
with that of the waves, however 
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different from her own. Here also 
it follows that the angles of oscilla- 
tion which the conditions involve, 
will be largest in those cases in 
which the natural period of the 
ship is most nearly equal to that of 
the waves. 

Proceeding to examine a little 
more in detail the results which 
follow immediately from the con- 
clusions which we have thus broadly 
expressed, we will notice first two 
of the more prominent and strik- 
ing, which happen to tally in a clear 
and precise form with correspond- 
ing views which had already been 
vaguely and uncertainly accepted, 
the one chiefly as the fruit of prac- 
tical experience, the other as an 
imperfectly developed scientific in- 
fluence. 

It is at once deducible, in re- 
ference to the former class of oscil- 
lations, that the condition which 
secures the greatest immunity from 
rolling is the greatest possible dis- 
crepancy between the period of the 
waves and the natural period of 
the ship; and if the period of the 
waves be given, this condition may 
be in imagination fulfilled in two 
ways—(1) by making the ships’ 
period indefinitely short; (2) by 
making it indefinitely long. The 
former of these alternatives will be 
noticed presently. The latter of 
them at once establishes the follow- 
ing very remarkable and practical 
proposition—viz., that the surest 
and readiest method of preserving 
a ship from the discomforts and 
dangers of heavy rolling is that of 
lessening her stability under can- 
vas; in other words, that the 
very stability which we have been 
so anxious always to secure, and 
which is in a large degree: really 
essential to a ship that has to be 
propelled by sails, is itself the 
prime cause of her rolling motion 
when under the influence of waves. 
Or—to put the case still more 
strikingly, and in its most ex- 
treme and paradoxical form —he 
has shown that ships which are the 
most sensitive and yielding to the 
winds, are the steadiest of all when 
exposed only to the waves, 

his curious doctrine, although 
now established theoretically for 
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the first time, has long been indi- 
cated by practical experience at 
sea. It is well known to officers of 
the Royal Navy, for example, that 
the ships of Sir William Symonds, 
which from their form always pos- 
sessed extreme natural stability, 
were the most violent rollers in 
the service. It is equally well 
known to them that what are called 
‘tender ships (by which is meant 
ships that incline too readily under 
the force of the wind), are distin- 
guished by their easiness on waves, 
Nor is there really anything sur- 
prising in this, if the subject is 
carefully considered, however para- 
doxical it may at first sight appear. 
That property of a ship which we 
call stability, is in fact a property 
which gives the water power over 
her, and enables it to hold her ina 
certain position relative to itself, 
even when the wind tends to in- 
cline her ; and why should not this 
power of the water over her be ex- 
ercised when the water itself is in 
the form of waves, causing her to 
move when it moves, and oscillate 
when it oscillates? That it does 
exercise this power in this manner 
can no longer be doubted ; and, 
consequently, if we would reduce 
the rolling motion which waves 
impress upon ships, we must re- 
duce their stability proportionally. 
‘The effort of stability is the lever 
by which a wave forces a ship into 
motion ; if a ship were destitute of 
this stability, no wave that the 
ocean produces would serve to put 
her in motion.’ 

Another striking and immediate 
result of the theory, is a clear con- 
firmation of the fact that great 
danger is to be apprehended from 
a correspondence between the time 
of oscillation of a series of waves, 
and that of a ship floating upon 
them. If the period of a ship’s 
natural roll and the period of the 
waves happen in any case to be the 
same, then, at each successive wave 
hollow and wave crest the range of 
oscillation will be augmented by a 
definite amount of angle; so that, 
were it not for the friction upon 
her surface and the resistance of 
her keel, a ship placed broadside 
to waves which have her own peri- 
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odic time must ultimately roll 
completely over. With waves 
whose length from hollow to crest 
is ten times their height—a not un- 
common class of waves—the angle 
of inclination would be increased 
by no less than fourteen degrees at 
each successive roll; and six suc- 
cessive steps, or three waves only, 
would produce an almost complete 
overset. The conclusion requires 
to be limited by many practical 
considerations (which will be no- 
ticed presently); still, in spite of 
all such limitations, the concur- 
rence of the wave’s period and the 
ship’s period must be liable to pro- 
duce the most formidable effects. 
These effects have, in fact, really 
been produced by direct experiment 
with floating bodies of extremely 
various forms—such as a sphere 
immersed to two-thirds of its 
radius; an egg-shaped body, im- 
mersed to about the same propor- 
tion of its major axis; and a body 
like a very flattened orange wholly 
immersed, having only a_ very 
narrow neck which projected from 
it above the water level, serving 
like the stem of an hydrometer to 
regulate the depth of immersion. 
When the oscillations of these 
floats and of the waves generated 
were made to synchronise, they 
were all in turn overset after the 
passage of a very few waves. When 
the weight of either float was 
shifted only a very little, so as to 
make a very small change in its 
natural period, it was at once 
placed in a position plainly excep- 
tional as compared with the others ; 
and, refusing to be completely 
overset by the series of waves 
which would upset the two others 
almost at the same moment, it was 
quickly overset by a series slightly 
quickened or retarded, according 
as its own period was quickened or 
retarded by the altered position of 
its centre of gravity, while this 
slight alteration in the series of 
waves at once relieved the other 
two from their imminent peril. 
Another critical phase to which 
the rolling of a ship may be liable, 
is that of exact conformity to the 
wave motion. But in order to 
ensure this, an ‘ infinite’ amount of 
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stability—to speak in mathematical 
parlance—is requisite ; and as this 
cannot practically be given to a 
ship, the supposed case is but 
imaginary. ‘It is worthy of re- 
mark, however, that if ships with 
this infinite or absolute stability 
could be constructed, there would 
be some wisdom in adopting them ; 
for although they would be in the 
highest degree liable to disturb- 
ance, and would float conformably 
to the mean slope of every wave as 
it passed them, this very circum- 
stance would limit their degrees of 
inclination to the range of such 
angles as are practically found to 
exist in wave slopes; and these 
angles, in their most extreme 
development, are practically far 
within the limits which are reached 
by ships rolling under the effects 
of accumulated wave impulse. It 
would follow, too, from the princi- 
ple insisted on as the basis of this 
discussion, that the mere angles of 
inclination occurring in this case 
would create little of that disturb- 
ance which would at first sight be 
thought to follow, because, to a 
floating body, the wave surface 
where it floats is practically level. 
An observer stationed at the ship’s 
centre of gravity would simply find 
that the changing inclination of 
the vessel’s deck placed it always 
in the position in which it would 
offer to him the firmest footing. 
In the parts of the ship which are 
raised high above the water more 
or less disturbance would be felt ; 
but even that would simply be the 
result, not of the inclination, but 
of the translatory force developed 
by the change of inclination. 
Several other critical phases of 
the rolling, generally expressive of 
mere mathematical possibilities, 
but nevertheless well deserving a 
place in a complete discussion of 
the subject, are deducible from the 
theory ; but as they are scarcely 
susceptible of a non-mathematical 
exposition, we shall not attempt to 
describe them here. For the same 
reason, we are unable to set forth 
the manner in which the more 
ordinary conditions of rolling are 
explained, although the diagrams 
employed for the purpose (at the 
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suggestion of Mr. Bell, an accom- 
plished engineer) are so well con- 
ceived and so cleverly carried out, 
that they could scarcely fail, if 
reproduced with their full explana- 
tions, to convey their teachings 
even to minds almost wholly defi- 
cient of mathematical knowledge, 

It is desirable, however, that the 
reader who has followed us thus 
far should be informed that these 
diagrams, by which the practical 
application of the new theory is 
illustrated in a set of typical ex- 
amples, primarily represent the 
results of the principle applied to 
a ship supposed to have a period 
of five seconds (i.¢., to complete a 
single roll starboard to port, or vice 
versd, in that period), and assuming 
her to be exposed to several series 
of similar waves, having in one 
case the same period as the ship, 
and in other cases various different 
periods. In these diagrams the 
ship is supposed to be at rest when 
the respective series of waves begin 
to affect her, because, although in 
practice she would usually be un- 
dergoing oscillations of some kind 
when a series of similar waves ap- 
proached her, it has been consi- 
dered most instructive to discuss 
the effects of the principal series of 
waves independently, partly be- 
cause the original oscillations can 
readily be accounted for in the 
form of a correction applied to the 
result so obtained, and partly be- 
cause the effects of these original 
oscillations will soon die out under 
the influence of surface friction 
and keel resistance. 

It may be said that such series 
of similar waves as the diagrams 
represent, recurring at strictly uni- 
form intervals, are not often to be 
met with. But however true this 
may be, it is very certain that 
waves often do occur in pretty 
regular succession, and it is on 
these occasions that the greatest 
amount of rolling motion becomes 
developed ; ‘so that while on the 
one hand the attempt to obtain a 

erfectly general solution would 
os hopeless from its difficulty, 
turning as it would on many points 
which are entirely undetermined ; 
on the other hand, it seems suffi- 
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cient if we are able to determine 
what will happen under the most 
unfavourable conditions which are 
under any circumstances to be ex- 
pected.’ Again, it may be objected 
that the application of the theory 
loses point, because it deals with 
the case of ships rolling in ‘the 
trough of the sea’—a position not 
usually or wilfully given to them. 
But here again it may be urged 
that exceptional and extreme cir- 
cumstances are what we most re- 
quire to guard against, because if 
we succeed in avoiding such dan- 


gers when they exist, we shall be 


secure at all other times. It is 
worthy of remark also in this 
connexion, that quite recently the 
largest and most costly ship in the 
world—the Great Hastern—was 
subjected, as we have seen, for 
three days together, in the mid- 
Atlantic, to this very ordeal of 
rolling in the trough of the sea 
upon all varieties of ocean waves. 
Moreover, it is to be observed that 
while the assumption in question 
brings out the results in the most 
typical and characteristic form, it 
is easy to make an approximately 
true allowance for the effects ofthe 
oblique action of the waves. 

There is one other practical cir- 
cumstance to be accounted for— 
viz., the fact that the oscillations 
are performed in a resisting me- 
dium. Nor is this by any means 
a circumstance of small importance; 
for although the period or time of 
the ship’s oscillation will undergo 
no considerable alteration on ac- 
count of it, the angle through which 
she rolls will be most seriously 
diminished by it. Great attention, 
therefore, has been bestowed upon 
this cause of error, and the subject 
elaborately investigated upon the 
basis that when a ship is perform- 
ing an oscillation of given ampli- 
tude when rolling among waves, 
the work done in the shape of re- 
sistance overcome is the same as it 
would be were she performing an 
oscillation of the same range or 
amplitude in still water—an as- 
sumption not unexceptionable, but 
doubtless sufficiently near thetruth. 
It is satisfactory to know that it is 
an easy matter to ascertain accu- 
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rately by experiment both the 
‘period’ of any particular ship, and 
the amount of degradation which 
her oscillations undergo in still 
water ; for all that is.necessary for 
this purpose is to run the crew 
from side to side until sufficient 
motion has been set up, and then 
to keep them at rest and allow the 
oscillations to subside. A geome- 
trical method of applying the rule 
for this correction in an extended 
form is given in the _ paper 
which we have been considering, 
from which we may take the fol- 
lowing interesting example :—A 
ship when exposed to waves having 
a period synchronising with her 
own, and having a maximum slope 
of nine degrees, should, by the 
theory, experience an increased 
range of oscillation amounting to 
14°1 degrees from each half wave, 
or at each single oscillation. Now 


an experiment tried with a model 
of the Great Eastern showed that 
14'1 degrees was the loss of range 
due to a single oscillation on still 
water, when the mean range was 
26'9 degrees; that is to say, an 
oscillation of #79 degrees, say to 


starboard, would at the next step 
be 198 to port. It follows that 
when the oscillation due to wave 
impulse had ranged to 269 degrees, 
accumulation would cease, since 
the resistance would abstract as 
much as the wave would add at 
each successive single oscillation. 
This instance is given as express- 
ing approximately the maximum 
angle of rolling which the Great 
Eastern would attain when exposed 
to Atlantic waves of the largest 
scale on record. 

We have before referred to the 
very important question,—to what 
extent is it practicable to reduce 
the stability of ships, with the 
view of easing their rolling when 
subjected to wave impulses? On 
this point we have but little infor- 
mation to guide us at present. Mr. 
Froude believes that most large 
ships possess stability in excess. 
Slow as is the period of the Great 
Eastern, he thinks she could ad- 
vantageously part with a conside- 
rable portion of hers. When she 
is loaded to 22,000 tons, and in- 
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clined at an angle of ten degrees, 
her effort to return to the upright 
is so great that it would require a 
weight of 334 tons suspended at 
100 feet from her centre line, to 
hold her there. With the line-of- 
battle ship Duke of Wellington, 50 
tons similarly placed would suffice. 
‘Or, if the measure be based on 
the ship’s own dimensions, the 
Great Eastern would carry 800 
tons at the extreme width of her 
own beam, with an inclination of 
ten degrees, while the Duke of 
Wellington will carry only 170 tons 
similarly situated, with the same 
inclination. Yet the masts and 
spars of the Great Hastern are, in 
effect, scarcely double those of the 
Duke of Wellington, and the con- 
trast will be intensified, and its 
bad results increased by every 
step taken in the reduction of top 
hamper, which a mistaken policy 
or theory may suggest.’ But, as 
we have before said, this is a fea- 
ture of the subject concerning 
which we have but little informa- 
tion to guide us. One thing is 
certain, however, viz., that wherever 
sails are employed merely as auxi- 
liary propellers—a very common 
case in these days of full-powered 
steam-ships—we may confidently 
content ourselves with a degree of 
stability greatly inferior to that 
usually supplied, and thus relieve 
our vessels of many of the most 
destructive movements to which 
they have heretofore been sub- 
jected. 

The defectiveness of the ordi- 
nary pendulum ‘clinometer’ for 
measuring the roll of ships, and of 
every instrument similar in prin- 
ciple, has not escaped notice. The 
indications which such instruments 
give, are extremely fallacious. The 
accelerated angular motions which 
every part of the ship experiences, 
impress corresponding forces on 
all their parts; and at any point 
above or below: the ship’s centre of 
_—— the motion, and conse- 
quently the force, is partly hori- 
zontal, and produces a correspond- 
ing inclined resultant as the appa- 
rent direction of gravity, andas that 
which a plumb-line will occupy 
when suspended at the point. The 
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resultant is further modified by 
the bodily displacement which the 
waves impress on the ship. Owing 
to the former of these conditions, 
taken singly, it is shown that a 
plumb-line hung at the level of the 
upper deck of the Great astern, 
(or say, the chandeliers on the 
cabin ceiling), must indicate for 
every oscillation a range twenty- 
five per cent. in excess of the truth, 
The easiest and most accurate 
method of noting angles of rolling 
which has yet been suggested, is 
for an observer to place himself at 
a sufficient elevation above the 
upper deck, and note the apparent 
motions of the horizon up and 
down the shrouds, using the rat- 
line spaces as measures of angle, 
and determining the scale of the 
measure by comparing the ratline 
spaces with the distance of the eye 
from the shrouds. These spaces 
strictly speaking, form a scale of 
tangents, but approximately they 
may be safely counted as angles, 

It enly remains for us to eluci- 
date in a summary form some of 
the principal conclusions which 
have been arrived at by Mr. 
Froude, and this can best be done, 
we think, in his own language, as 
given in a supplementary paper 
which has been added to the ori- 
ginal memoir :— 


(1.) All ships having the same 
‘periodic time,’ or period of natural 
roll, when artificially put in motion in 
still water, will go through the same series 
of movements when subjected to the 
same series of waves, whether this sta- 
bility in still water (one of the conditions 
which governs the periodic time) be due 
to breadth of beam, or to deeply stowed 
ballast, or to any such peculiarity of 
form as is in practical use. 

This statement would be almost rigor- 
ously true if the oscillations were per- 
formed in a non-resisting medium, or if 
the surface friction and keel. resistance, 
by which the medium operates to destroy 
motion, were of the same equivalent 
value for all the ships thus compared. 
It requires, however, to be modified in 
reference to the circumstance that of two 
ships having the same periodic. time in 
still water, the comparative forms may 
be such that the one shall experience 
such resistance in a higher proportionate 
degree than the other, and the necessary 
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modification may be expressed in terms 
of their relative behaviour when set in 
motion in still water. The vessel which 
is the more rapidly brought to rest by 
resistance in still water, will in the 
greater degree resist the accumulations 
of angle imposed on her by consecutive 
wave impulses, and will the more fall 
short of the maximum angle which both 
would alike attain if oscillating in a non- 
resisting medium. 

(2.) The condition which developes the 
largest angles of rolling is, equality in 
the periodic times of the ship and of the 
waves; and this is true alike for all 
ships, whether their scale of resistance, 
as above referred to, be large or small. 

(3.) That ship will fare the best which, 
ceicris paribus, has the slowest periodic 
time. 

(a.) The waves which have a periodic 
time as slow as hers will have a 
greater length from crest to crest 
than those of quicker period ; and, 
on the whole, long waves are rela- 
tively less steep than short ones. 
Now, it is the steepness of the waves 
in a wave-series, not their height 
simply, which governs the rate at 
which angles of rolling will accumu- 
late in a given ship when exposed 
to it. 

(b.) Of two ships, one of which has a 
periodic time rather slower than the 
waves in a given ratio, the other 
quicker than the waves in the same 
ratio, the quicker ship will accumu- 
late the larger angles. 

(c.) It will require a heavier or a more 
continued gale to rear waves which 
have the lengthened period. 

(d.) When the gale has continued so long 

that the largest waves have outgrown 
the period of the ship, she will not 
thereby have been released from the 
operation of waves having her own 
period, since the larger waves carry 
on their surface smaller waves of 
every intermediate period (this, at 
least, I believe to be the case). 
. When the gale has ceased, and the 
sea is going down, the slower the 
period of the ship the sooner she will 
be released from waves of as slow a 
per iod, 

(4). There are two, and only two, me- 
thods of givinga slow period to a ship. 

(a.) By increasing her ‘moment of in- 
ertia,’ as by removing her weights as 
far as possible from her centre of 
gravity; an arrangement which for 
the most part can only be accom- 
plished to a limited extent. 

(b.) By diminishing her stability under 
canvas. This can always be accome 
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plished in the construction of a ship, 
and generally in her stowage, to any 
degree consistent with her perform- 
ance of her regular duties, by simply 
raising her weights. Were we to 
raise these so high as to render her 
incapable of standing up against the 
action of the wind on her sails, the 
steepest waves would pass under her 
without putting her in motion. 

Thus the enormous weights carried by 
the armour-plated ships, extended late- 
rally to the greatest possible distance 
from the centre of gravity, and raised 
high above it, serve in both respects to 
moderate, not to enhance, this tendency 
to roll ; and when it is said that with the 
weights thus placed, and once put in 
motion, a ship ‘must roll deep (deep, 
though easy),’ it should be remembered 
that those very relations of force and mo- 
mentum, which show how difficult it 
must be to check her motion when once 
it has been impressed on her, show also 
that it must be equally difficult to impart 
that motion to her in the first instance. 
The difficulty of starting her has a priority 
in point of time over the difficulty of 
stopping her, and prevents it from being 
felt. by limiting the motion which would 
have called it into play. 

(5.) The conditions which govern 
pitching may be noticed here, though 
they have not been discussed in the paper. 

Were it possible, by concentrating her 
weights, or by extending her plane of flo- 
tation, to give to the ship a period 
indefinitely quick for both longitudinal 
and transverse oscillations, as compared 
with that of such waves as are large 
enough to put her in motion, she would 
acquire no cumulative oscillation, but 
would float always conformably to the 
mean surface of the wave which passes 
under her. 

But this condition, which is so unap- 
proachable in practice in reference to 
transverse oscillations, that the attempt 
to approach it will but develope the evils 
pointed out in (3), is of necessity so closely 
approached in practice in reference to 
longitudinal oscillations, that those evils 
can only be escaped by approaching it as 
closely as is possible. The plunging of a 
ship whose weights are extended far fore 
and aft, is but an incipient development 
of those phases of oscillation which have 
their proper development in ‘transverse 
motion only. The best that can be de- 
sired in reference to longitudinal motion 
is that the ship’s period, for longitudinal 
oscillation, shall be as quick as possible, 
and her position always as conformable 
as possible to the mean surface of the 
passing waves, — 
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We cannot close our remarks 
upon this difficult but most in- 
teresting subject, without observ- 
ing that it is in the power of the 
Admiralty to greatly facilitate its 
complete elucidation, with little or 
no trouble to themselves. What is 
most to be desired in this respect 
is the provision of some simple 
agency by which the stability, 
period, and scale of retardation of 
every man-of-war may be experi- 
mentally ascertained and recorded 
before she proceeds to sea, and by 
which her properties in a sea-way 
may also be observed and recorded 
in relation to her own period and 
to that of the waves likewise. It 
would not require any great ex- 
penditure of time or skill to do 
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this, as we have said, for every 
ship of war ; but if that be deemed 
too much, a few selected vessels 
might certainly be experimented 
upon from time to time, and the 
results published for the benefit of 
a noble science, 

We have exhausted the space at 
our disposal, and still have left 
unsaid much that we desired to 
say upon the present condition of 
the ship-builder’s art. Ona future 
occasion we may be able, perhaps, 
to repair this defect by describing 
some of the interesting changes 
now in progress in both our Royal 
and our mercantile marine, and by 
indicating the directions in which 
eee changes may be looked 
or. 


THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE. 


By an OLp APPRENTICE OF THE Law. 


ITTLE did I think, when cor- 

recting the proof of my last 
paper in Fraser (on ‘ Physicians 
and Surgeons of a Bygone Genera- 
tion), in a country town far re- 
moved from the smoke and fog of 
London, that I should so soon have 
to record the death of the most 
eftinent surgeon of his and our 
time. Yet so it is. While I was 
writing of Brodie, whom I had 
known as a patient for the long 
period of thirty years, in the last 
days of October, as ‘a man equally 
skilled as surgeon and physician,’ 
and wishing him health and length 
of days, the great surgeon and good 
man lay upon the bed of sickness 
—indeed, upon the bed of death 
—at Broome-park, Betchworth, 
Surrey, and expired while the proof 
of my paper was passing through 
the printer’s hands. The distin- 
guished man who for more than 
half a century had occupied his 
days and nights in alleviating and 
assuaging the pains of the diseased, 
the afflicted, and the dislocated, 
not merely of London, but of the 
empire, was unable to arrest the 
progress of his own malady, or to 


* See Fraser’s Magazine for November, 1862, p. 566. 


do for himself what he had so often 
done for the highest and lowliest 
in the land—namely, to effect a 
cure. 

This has been the fate of many 
celebrated men in both branches 
of the medical profession. Syden- 
ham and Cooper, Arbuthnot and 
Abernethy, Mead and Sir Everard 
Home—Brodie’s master—all suc- 
cumbed to diseases which they had 
thousands of times subdued in the 
cases of patients as aged, but less 
distinguished than themselves, 
Yet to most of these eminent phy- 
siclans and surgeons was accorded 
a length of days beyond the allot- 
ted span spoken of by the inspired 
writer. Mead died at eighty-one, 
Abernethy at nearly seventy, 
Cooper at seventy-two, Home at 
eighty-six, and Brodie in his 
eightieth year. Of all British phy- 
siclans or surgeons of whom we 
read in English history, the profes- 
sional life of Sir Benjamin Brodie 
was the longest and the most emi- 
nently successful. The career of 
John Hunter in London practice 
scarcely amounted to twenty-seven 
years; Abernethy enjoyed a suc- 
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cessful practice of five-and-thirty 
years; Sir Astley Cooper of fully 
forty, Sir Everard Home of thirty- 
eight, while Mr. and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s successful professional 
career exceeded, without a season’s 
interruption, half a century. Dur- 
ing ten years of this period, from 
1808 to 1818, he enjoyed a con- 
siderable and constantly increasing 
practice ; during another decade— 
2¢., from 1818 to 1828—he enjoyed 
a very large and lucrative practice ; 
and in the thirty years between 
1828 and 1858, when by defective 
sight he was forced to retire from 
the more active pursuit of his 
calling, he enjoyed a larger and 
more lucrative business than any 
of his contemporaries, though 
Cline, Home, Abernethy, Cooper, 
Pearson, and Vance, all greatly his 
seniors, could be classed among 
them. 

The master of Brodie, Sir Eve- 
rard Home, stood in the relation of 
brother-in-law to the famous John 
Hunter (the great anatomist having 
married his sister), and succeeded 
to the office of lecturer at the 
schools in Leicester-square and 


Windmill-street in 1790, which 
1 his f 


Hunter had resigned ir avour, 
that he might devote his time to 
the composition of a treatise on 
the blood, inflammation, and gun- 
shot wounds, which were three of 
the last of the great anatomist’s 
literary labours. Home, the son of 
an eminent surgeon, like Hunter, 
whose pupil he became, was a 
native of North Britain; and 
when he rose into eminence and 
became physician to St. George’s 
Hospital, the Hunterian school fell 
into the hands of Wilson and 
Thomas. The grandfather of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, who, though long 
settled in London, was also a 
Scotchman by birth, and married 
the daughter of a Scotch physician, 
had one son and one daughter. The 
son, the father of Sir Benjamin, 
educated for the Church, became 
rector of Winterslaw, in Wiltshire, 
and the daughter (Sir Benjamin’s 
aunt) became the wife of the cele- 
brated Dr. Denman, the author of 
the Principles of Midwifery, and 
father of the late Lord Chief Jus- 
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tice Denman. It was not therefore 
wonderful that, connected by. his 
grandmother and his aunt with the 
medical profession, young Benja- 
min Collins Brodie should have 
early shown a predilection for the 
profession. 

Born in June, 1783, the third son 
of the Rev. Peter Bellinger Brodie, 
he received his education under the 
paternal roof, and was by his father 
well grounded in classical learning. 
At the age of fifteen he was an 
accomplished Greek and Latin 
scholar, and in his sixteenth year 
was sent up to the metropolis. 
The family of Brodie was well 
acquainted and nearly connected 
by intermarriages with some of the 
principal practitioners at the West- 
end; and it is therefore not to 
be wondered at that the youth 
should be at once installed at the 
close of the last century as a pupil 
of Wilson and Thomas at the Hun- 
terian School of Medicine in Wind- 
mill-street. Here, for the space of 
three or four years, he was an assi- 
duous and careful student, and he 
left the school with the most flat- 
tering testimonials of his earliest 
professional teachers, to become a 
pupil of Mr., afterwards Sir Eve- 
rard Home, then surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital at Hyde-park- 
corner. Not merely as a_prac- 
titioner, but as a medical and sur- 
gical writer, Mr. Home at this 
period stood in the first ranks of 
the profession. His books On 
Ulcers, On Diseases of the Prostate 
Gland, and his Lectures on Compa- 
rative Anatomy, are still referred to, 
I believe, as works of authority; 
and it should also be remembered 
that Home was entrusted with the 
a of his master’s, John 

unter’s works, On the Blood, On 
Inflammation, On Gun-shot Wounds, 
and also of his treatise On Lwues, 
enlarged by materials left by 
Hunter in an unfinished state. Nor 
was it merely as a surgical writer 
and editor that Home stood high. 
He was the author of many valu- 
able articles in the Philosophical 
Transactions and other scientific 
miscellanies, so that he was a per- 
son of large views and general 
attainments. Mr. Home soon re- 
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cognised the industry and acumen 
of young Brodie, who in. a short 
period became his favourite and 
most distinguished pupil. When 
scarcely more than one and twenty, 
that pupil gave lectures on anatomy 
at St. George’s Hospital, and at the 
comparatively early age of five- 
and-iwenty was appointed assistant 
surgeon to the institution. With 
three of the eminent physicians of 
the hospital—Drs, Warren, George 
Pearson, and Nevinson—young 
Brodie was, I have heard, as 
great a favourite as with the sur- 
geons ; and this he owed to his rare 
knowledge of pharmacy and ma- 
teria medica, For fourteen years— 
ae., from 1808 to 1822—Mr. Brodie 
laboured in a subordinate posi- 
tion as assistant-surgeon at St. 
George’s, and in the latter year 
was elected one of the principal 
surgeons, 

It was probably at this compa- 
ratively early period of his life, 
when under the age of forty, he 
acquired that accurate knowledge 
of disease and diagnosis of which 
he was so unequalled a master. 
Like Home, he became early in life 
a contributor to the Philosophical 
Transactions ; and at the age of 
twenty-seven received the Copley 
medal for two physiological papers. 
In 1810 he was Croonian Lecturer, 
and in 1819 became Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, an office ante- 
cedently filled by his master, Home. 
This appointment he held till his 
increasing professional duties ob- 
liged him to relinquish it in justice 
to his patients. > 1823, at the 
early age of forty, Mr. Brodie, as a 
practical and scientific surgeon, 
stood second to no man in the 
profession. He had not then, in- 
deed, the world-wide repute of 
Abernethy or Cooper, nor was he 
referred to, as these gentlemen and 
Cline were, as a consulting surgeon ; 
but in the practical everyday 
business of his profession he was 
considered the most rising and the 
safest surgeon of his dgy, the man 
who was to succeed at no distant 
time to the eminent renown of his 
own master, and the three cele- 
brated surgeons I have named in a 
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preceding sentence. So long as 
George IV. lived, Cline, Cooper, 
and Keate were his regular body 
surgeons, but so eminent was the 
repute of Brodie in 1830, that he 
was called into attendance on 
George [V. in his last illness ; and 
soon after the accession of William 
IV. he was created Sergeant-Sur- 
geon to that monarch. On the 
3oth of August, 1834, like his old 
master, Home, and his predecessor, 
Cooper, he was created a baronet ; 
and on the accession of her present 
Majesty wasappointed her Sergeant- 
Surgeon, as subsequently, on her 
marriage, he was appointed Surgeon 
to the late lamented Prince Consort. 
In addition to these honours he 
was elected, in consequence of his 
scientific attainments, as President 
of the Royal Society, an insti- 
tution in the council of which 
men so eminent as Abernethy 
and Dr. Wollaston were content to 
sit. g 

Nor were the Governments of 
the time, whether Whig or Tory, 
insensible to the eminent merits of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie. He was ap- 
pointed a member of various com- 
missions connected with the public 
health and sanitary reform, and 
President of the General Com- 
mittee on Medical Education. 
These were honorary appointments 
without salary, absorbing a go 
deal of a distinguished man’s valu- 
able time; and there were not want- 
ing those who, in the press and else- 
where, intimated that a peerage 
would be fittingly conferred on a 
man so surpassing in hisline and so 
generally useful. But the Govern- 
ment were deaf to these appeals ; 
and it was remarked that Sloane, 
Home, Milman, Pepys, Davy, Hal- 
ford, Cooper, Hammick, and Hol- 
land, were created baronets only ; 
while Blizard, Blicke, Pennington, 
and others were never more than 
knights. No peers have been as 
yet created out of the medical 
profession, though two coronets 
were obtained by lawyers who in 
mature life abandoned physic to 
woo Themis. These were Silvester 
Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, alluded 
to by Sheridan in the well known 
lines— 
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Glenbervie, Glenbervie, 

What’s good for the scurvy, 

But why is the doctor forgot? 

In his arms he should quarter 

A pestle and mortar, 

For his crest an immense gallipot. 


The other instance was Henry 
Bickersteth, afterwards Lord ae. 
dale, who was apprenticed to his 
father,a provincial surgeon,a career 
soon abandoned by him for the 
law, in which he rose to be Master 
of the Rolls, with a peerage in 1836, 
without ever having been a member 
of the House of Commons. There 
can, however, be no good reason 
why eminent medical men should 
not be raised to the peerage. Mr. 
Babbage, in his Decline of Science 
in England, remarks that some of 
the most valuable names that 
adorn the history of science in 
England, have been connected with 
medicine, and he especially notices 
Harvey and Jenner. To these 
might be added John Locke, who 
long studied and for some time 
practised medicine. Assuredly men 
such as Harvey, Jenner, Locke, and 
Brodie, were better entitled to 
enter the House of Lords than 
many who have obtained an entrance 
there for questionable personal 
and political services. The late 
Dr. Parr declared that heconsidered 
the professors of medicine as the 
most enlightened, moral, and liberal 
class in the community ; ; Pope 
pronounced them the most admi- 
rable and learned of men; and 
there can really be no good reason 
why gentlemen so instructed and 
useful should not be represented 
in the first deliberative assembly 
in the world. 

It was in the year 1828 I first 
became a patient of Brodie. He 
was then in the forty-fifth year of 
his age, and in the full meridian 
of his fame. He lived at this 
period, and, indeed, as long as I 
remember London (and dating from 
my boyhood, I remember it more 
than forty years), at 16, Saville- 
row, a house for the last three years 
occupied by Mr. Barnard Holt, the 
surgeon. He sat then to see his 
patients, as to the last he continued 
to sit, in the front parlour, the 
male patients being shown into the 
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back parlour or dining-room, where 
from half-a-dozen to a dozen or 
fifteen gentlemen were ordinarily 
ranged between the hours of ten 
and one o'clock. The lady patients, 
also numerous, were ushered up to 
the two drawing-rooms, both of 
which were occasionally full, by 
the same old servant, dressed in 
black, with a defect in one of his 
eyes, whom I remember for a period 
of thirty years sitting in the hall. 
From the front parlour, or study, 
there were two modes of exit, one 
into the spacious hall, the other 
into the dining-room or back par- 
lour, When the first coming patient 
was seen, prescribed for, ‘and dis- 
missed with a bow, Sir Benjamin 
then opened the second entrance 
into the. dining-room or back par- 
lour, and the next in order of pri- 
ority entered the surgeon’s study. 
It was the custom of the eminent 
man of whom I am speaking to 
hear attentively his patient: but 
if the latter were prolix or wander- 
ing in his statement, the sharp and 
observant practitioner generally 
became a questioner, and his ques- 
tions succeeded each other with 
amazing rapidity. No symptom, 
no stray word denoting character, 
temperament, or mental or bodily 
idiosyncrasy, escaped that keen, 
cool, searching intelligence, ever 
quick, ever watchful, ever observant, 
yet always cautious, always slowly 
ascending to generalities. If the 
case were merely medical, a pre- 
scription was quickly written, and 
speedily explained, and the visitor 
dismissed ; whereas, if it were a 
surgical case, and an operation was 
to be performed to complete a cure, 
the operation, if a slight or trivial 
one, was at once entered on, ora 
day appointed for it. -All appli- 
ances were at hand in the small 
study for the purpose of examining 
the patient, and, if need be, using 
the knife, saw,sound,bistoury, or ca- 
theter. But though there was a va- 
ried choiceof instruments, the books 
in the small library-cases did not 
appear numerous, It had occurred 
to me before 1828 to remark the 
paucity of books at Astley Cooper's 
in New-street, Spring-gardens, 
at Abernethy’s in Bedford-row, and 
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also at Mr. Scarlett’s chambers in 
King’s Bench Walk. Some ten or 
twelve years afterwards the same 
idea entered my mind in attending 
a consultation at the chambers of 
the late Sir William Follett. It 
would appear, indeed, as though 
the first and leading men among 
lawyers, physicians, and surgeons, 
trust not over much to books, but 
chiefly to experience and practice. 
Sydenham had as large a practice 
as any man of his time, and he 
had longstudied both at Cambridge 
and Montpellier ; yet he declared 
that he chiefly owed his success to 
practice, and that knowledge of 
the world which he had gained in 
the civil war as a captain in the 
Parliamentary army. When asked 
in the zenith of his fame by Sir 
Richard Blackmore what was the 
best course of study for a medical 
student, he replied, ‘Read Don 
Quixote—a very good book—I read 
it still.’ In a dedication to Dr. 
Mapletoft, Sydenham has recorded 
under his hand, ‘that the medical 
art could not be learned so well as 
by use and experience.’ ‘He who 
would pay’ (he goes on to say) ‘the 
nicest and most accurate attention 
to symptoms of distempers, would 
succeed best in finding true means 
of cure.” This was undoubtedly 
the course followed by Brodie, who, 
though a scholar and man of - pro- 
found learning in his profession, 
yet before all and above all was a 
man of observation and experience, 
prudent, cautious, vigilant, patient, 
and discreet. He knew, with 
Bacon, ‘that books must follow 
sciences, and not sciences books, 
for the great quantity of books 
maketh a show rather of super- 
fluity than lack ; which surcharge, 
nevertheless, is not to be remedied 
by making no more books, but by 
making more good books.’ Brodie 
knew as well as any man of his 
time that there is a wisdom with- 
out studies and above them (to use 
the words of the same great man) 
won by observation. If he read 
in the busiest part of his life, which 
he did whenever he could find 
leisure, it was not to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and 
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consider. There are many thou- 
sands of book-learned men among 
physicians and surgeons of all 
countries, but the men who can 
heal or cure their patients, or dis- 
cern their diseases, may be counted 
by scores only. Nothing is truer 
than the remark of Béralde, in reply 
to Argan, in the Malade Imagi- 
naire :— 

Ils savent la plupart de fort belles 
humanités, savent parler en beau latin ; 
savent nommer en grec toutes les maladies, 
les définir, et les déviser ; mais pour ce 
qui est de les guérir, c’est ce qu’ils ne 
savent point du tout. Toute l’excellence 
de leur art consiste en un pompeux 
galimatias, en un spécieux babil, qui 
nous donne des mots pour des raisons et 
des promesses pour des effets. 


Brodie was the very antipodes 
of this too common type of the 
professional man. He was the 
sworn foe of all arbitrary and em- 
pirical precepts, of all scholastic 
subtlety, and founded his conclu- 
sions, not on the dicta of those 
who had gone before him, but on 
physiological and _ pathological 
science. In surgery, as in medi- 
cine, he proceeded by induction, 
and was aided in his practice by 
a profound and minute knowledge 
of anatomy. In middle life, and 
indeed down to 1850, he possessed 
that finesse de vue et souplesse de 
main which the French school of 
operators consider so absolutely 
essential to success. He had al- 
ways in view the dignity and pro- 
per ends of his profession, and 
next to curing his patients, bis 
great object, as that of his prede- 
cessor Linacre, was to rescue physic 
and surgery from mischievous 
ignorance and quackery, and to 
guide the student in the path of 
real knowledge. Some three-and- 
twenty years ago, a wretched Irish 
quack, a native of Doneraile, by 
name St. John Long, who had been 
a basket-maker, a jobbing sign- 
painter, an engraver, a colour- 
grinder to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and, lastly, a portrait painter, in 
all of which callings he failed, set 
up as quack in Harley-street. 
Though the impostor was of for- 
bidding countenance, of hideous 
expression, and afflicted with an 
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incurable stammer, yet crowds of 
ladies, old and young, flocked to 
his house, first to inhale a mixture 
contained in a mahogany chest, 
and next to be rubbed with a 
lotion said to be a panacea for all 
disorders, male and female. Of 
the treatment several patients died, 
and among others a Miss Cashin, a 
beautiful girl of respectable family 
and considerable fortune. In her 
last illness Mr. Brodie was called 
in, but so deplorable was her con- 
dition that he could not save her. 
Long was indicted on the coroner’s 
inquisition, and tried at the Old 
Bailey, when the evidence given 
by Mr. Brodie not only secured the 
fellow’s conviction, but opened 
the eyes of his dupes and the 
general public. At the period 
when the trial took place, the 
quack was in the receipt of an in- 
come of £13,400 per annum, a fact 
which might be verified by the 
ledger of the eminent bankers, Sir 
Claude Scott and Co, It will also 
be remembered that in Palmer’s 
case the remarkable and conclu- 
sive evidence.of Sir B. Brodie con- 
tributed to a conviction. It may 
be observed, too, that in reference 
to the mania on homeopathy, Sir 
Benjamin combated it in these 
columns with all the cogency 
of the clearest reasoning, and he 
would have favoured this miscel- 
lany with a paper on mesmerism, 
had his health permitted. As a 
teacher, as a lecturer, and as a 
writer of treatises connected with 
his profession, his great objects 
were correctly to observe, and suc- 
cinctly to describe, symptoms. He 
entertained a proper but not an 
undue respect for the authority of 
those who had gone before him in 
the profession, but he made to 
himself no edoda, to use the term 
employed by Bacon. He was eru- 
dite in many walks of learning, 
but pre-eminently so in all that 
related to his own profession. But 
he was too wise and too learned a 
man—and the terms are seldom 
convertible—to be pedantic. He 
possessed so sound a judgment and 
so robust a common sense, that he 
preferred experience to authority, 
and he loved free inquiry so much 
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that he received nothing implicitly, 
In the application of chemistry to 
medicine and in a knowledge of 
medicine, he was, as far as I can 
presume to judge, above all the 
surgeons of his day. I have heard 
eminent surgeons say, and as far 
as I am competent to judge, say 
with truth, that his knowledge of 
anatomy was of the exactest and 
minutest. They compared him, in 
this respect, to Desault. He de- 
served the more credit for this as 
in his early days subjects were 
scarce and dear, and not so easily ob- 
tainable as in Dublin, for a century 
on this account the cradle of many 
great and expert surgeons. Dis- 
section at the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present 
centuries, was not, it is true, held 
sacrilege, as in the days of Francis 
L, or impious, as the University 
of Salamanca held it in the time of 
Charles V., but surgical pupils 
sought subjects stealthily in the 
churchyard and the charnel house, 
and many were the armed en- 
counters which the poachers for 
bodies, the alumni of the hospi- 
tals and the medical and surgical 
schools, had with the watchmen 
and the grave-diggers, when the 
two latter were specially fee-ed by 
relatives and friends. Brodie, 
though,a man of exquisite com- 
mon sense, sound judgment, acute 
intellect, and ready instinct, was 
not, like Fabricius de Aquapende, 
Harvey, Fallopius, Eustachius, 
Pecquet, or Willis of Oxford, a 
great discoverer, but unlike these 
eminent discoverers, his general 
faculties, his reason, his judgment, 
and his imagination, were in per- 
fect equipoise and admirably 
balanced, and he possessed a meta- 
»yhysical acumen, a philosophical 
breadth of view, a power of keen 
analysis and sound logic, which 
these men of genius either wanted 
or did not combine in such propor- 
tions as he. Not addicted jurare in 
verba magistri, Brodie was inclined, 
like Sydenham, to lay the greatest 
stress on observation and experi- 
ence, and this was one of the main 
causes of his eminent success, 
In physic and surgery, so far as a 
layman like myself could judge, he 
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had a perfect mastery of his sub- 
ject, and the greatest clearness in 
expounding his views. The ear- 
nestness of conscientious convic- 
tion, and the reality and sincerity 
of his opinions, shone forth in all 
he uttered. He was pre-eminently 
a special man, eminent in patho- 
logy, physiology, the science of 
diagnosis, and the art of discover- 
ing and healing diseases, but he 
had large sympathies and a broad 
culture, as appears in every line 
of his Psychological Inquiries, and 
a wide acquaintance with social 
and civil life in all its phases. 
Though the engrossing nature of 
his avocations did not allow him 
to mix much in society, yet he had 
a perfect knowledge of men and 
things, and of the whole outward 
world, from his extended commerce 
with patients of all grades and 
callings. Though reserved, incom- 
municative, and somewhat taci- 
turn, following the Horatian maxim 
‘Quid, de quoque viro, et cui dicas, 
sepe caveto, yet where he took 
an interest, no man could give bet- 
ter advice on the general conduct 
of life. ‘Trained in youth and man- 
hood to a knowledge of human 
character, he had acquired in ma- 
ture age an intuitive perception 
into our common nature which ap- 
peared marvellous. Yet with this 
thorough knowledge of mankind 
and of the world, he was a philan- 
thropist in the best sense of the 
word, and a thoroughly Christian 
gentleman. It was said of Garth, 
that if there ever was a good 
Christian without knowing himself 
to be so, he was the man, and the 
same remark might be made of 
Brodie, so unconsciously and un- 
ostentatiously did he fulfil every 
obligation of the Gospel. Aware 
of the connexion between mind 
and body, he attributed the fret- 
fulness, peevishness, and ill-temper 
which cultivated men too often 
exhibit, to the superabundance of 
lithic acid in the blood, or to or- 
ganic disease intheviscera, Though 
he had seen much of the more 
ignoble and baser side of human 
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nature, yet he was not harsh or 
cynical, and proclaimed that his 
individual experience on the whole 
led him to entertain a better opi- 
nion of mankind than that which 
he should have had if he had 
studied the subject only in books, 
He came to the charitable conclu- 
sion ‘that the good very greatly 
predominates over the evil in life, 
and that the individual cases in 
which it is otherwise are but rare 
exceptions to the general rule.”* 
In his latest work he linked 
science with the highest and holiest 
truths, and showed how much 
there is of the noble, the sublime 
and the beneficent in the medical 
profession, when practised by a 
man such as he, at once high- 
minded, honourable, grave, earnest, 
humane, and reverently religious, 
without any touch of bigotry or 
sectarianism. 

It was said of Garth, ‘that no phy- 
sician understood his art more or 
his trade less,’ This was not, in 
the latter sense, true of Brodie, 
for he understood physic both as 
an art and trade, though his prac- 
tice was always liberal, never sor- 
did. He rarely refused an hono- 
rarium from the wealthy and well- 
to-do, but he saw the poor 
gratuitously in the early morning, 
and gave them counsel and advice. 
I sent to him myself a needy 
scholar of unprosperous fortunes, 
for whom he over and over again 
not only prescribed gratuitously, 
but finding the man utterly with- 
out means, caused his prescriptions 
to be dispensed by a chemist at 
his own cost. In the year 1845 or 
1846, I sent him a valuable old 
servant who had been with me for 
close upon twenty years, and who 
had lived with a relative of mine 
for fifteen years antecedently. This 
excellent woman had deeply cut her 
finger with a chopper ; the wound 
being neglected, she had sent for a 
surgeon apothecary, under whose 
care inflammation extended. A 
pure surgeon was called in aid by 
the apothecary, and the inflamma- 
tion continued to increase day by 
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day. In this emergency I sent her 
to the late Sir Benjamin, who ad- 
vised speedy amputation of the 
finger, which he was ready then 
and there to perform. To this the 
old creature obstinately refused to 
consent. ‘Well,’ said the great 
surgeon, ‘I will save your finger, 
but it will be a slow business, and 
never of any use to you.’ For six 
weeks he saw the patient twice a 
week at his own house, saving the 
finger, though it was a useless 
member. On the evening of the 
day after Sir Benjamin dismissed 
his patient, I called at Saville-row, 
about seven o'clock, in the month 
of June. The old servant, who 
had known me for fourteen or 
fifteen years, at once showed me 
into the dining-room, where a 
single cover was laid for Sir B., 
who had not yet returned from his 
rounds, There were two decanters 
on the table, the one containing a 
couple of glasses of sherry, the 
other about a glass of port. Pre- 
sently a carriage arrived at the 
door, and the master entered, 
‘What ! you here, sir ; I hope you 
don’t want my aid personally? 
‘Certainly not, I said, ‘but I want 
to write a cheque for your kind 
services to my cook.’ ‘Write a 
cheque, said the humane and 
generous man ; ‘indeed you shall 
do no such thing. Go home straight 
to your dinner, and leave me to 
mine. Saying this, he began 
to quickly disembogue his pockets 
of a quantity of gold, with which 
they had been freighted between 
one P.M. and 7 P.M. 

I might multiply these anec- 
dotes, but hold my hand, One 
more, and [ have done. Being at 
Paris, in September, 1840 or 41, 
and feeling ill I proceeded to the 
hotel of Sir Benjamin, whose ar- 
rival I had read in Galignani. He 
prescribed for me, and I tendered 
the honorarium, ‘No, sir, said 
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he, ‘I am here for pleasure, not on 
professional business, for recrea- 
tion is necessary to us all, 


Lusus animo debent aliquando dari 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat sibi. 


I am only too happy to be of ser- 
vice abroad to one who is an old 
patient at home.’ 

These are generous and genial 
traits of a man who was the head 
and pride of his profession, and 
who had the reputation of knowing 
the uses and value of money. It 
is my conviction that Sir Benjamin 
Brodie realized a larger sum by his 
profession than any one of his 
predecessors. He did not receive 
such large fees for operations as 
Cooper, but he continued longer in 
the practice of his profession, and 
for forty years of his life never 
had a spare moment. It is said of 
Lettsom, the famous Quaker phy- 
sician, that in some years he made 
£12,000 a year, knocking up three 
pairs of horses per day. The pro- 
fessional gains of the late Sir Benja- 
min Brodie must for very many years 
have considerably exceeded this 
figure, though they perhaps never 
came up tothe income Cooper netted 
in one year, which was over £20,000. 
In all the domestic relations of life, 
as husband, father, relative, and 
friend, Sir Benjamin was exem- 
plary and irreproachable. He mar- 
ried, early in life, the daughter of 
Mr. Sergeant Sellon, a legal author 
of some repute, a portrait of whom 
hung in the dining-room at Saville- 
row. There is no author from 
whom Brodie more frequently 
quotes than Montaigne, who habi- 
tually bantered and ridiculed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. With a 
quotation from old Montaigne I 
will conclude a paper already too 
long. 

‘Nous appelons les médecins 
heureux, says the old essayist, 
* quand ils arrivent & bonne fin.’ 
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THE DECYPHER OF ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS* 


W E hope our readers will not be 
frightened by the titles of the 
books written below. Unlike as 
they appear, they have something 
in common ; they involve a con- 
test on important principles. We 
might add to them Baron Bunsen’s 
Egypt, without really enlarging 
the scope of this article, which 
designs to say something on the 
controversy which Sir G. C. Lewis 
so perseveringly and laboriously 
pursues. We regret that the 
shortest and wittiest of these books, 
the decipherment of the Bruttian 
inscription, is not actually pub- 
lished, but only printed; hence 
we cannot refer to it as to that 
which the reader knows or may 
know. It has a delicious flavour 
of Latin criticism, which would 
sadly evaporate in translation ; 
and to reprint the whole in Latin 
as it stands, might gratify a frac- 


tion of our readers to the displea- 
sure of the rest. Perhaps our best 
compromise will be, to give a sum- 
mary of the purpose and result of 
this clever pamphlet, the author- 
ship of which is no secret. 

It informs us that Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, academicians of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, travelling in 
Germany, fell in with the cele- 
brated. Baron Munchausen, who 
presented them with a-transcript 
of an inscription which he had 
copied in Calabria, stipulating that 
it should be published. The trio 
devolved on Brown the task of 
editing it, who forthwith betook 
himself to the study of Mommsen’s 
explanation of the Oscan inscrip- 
tions, and Huschke’s of the Um- 
brian. After this he found him- 
self able to discover the sense of 
the mysterious lines, which ran 
thus :— 


HEYDIDDLEDIDDLE 
THECATANDTHEFIDDLE 
THECOUIUMPEDOVERTHEMOON 
THELITTLEDOGLAUGHED 
TOSEESUCHFINESPORT 
ANDTHEDISHRANAUAYUITHESPOON 


Mr. Brown’s first task was to 
resolve this continuous writing 


into words, which he accomplished 
as follows :-— 


Hey diddle diddle |. The catand, The fiddle, | The covium 
pedover, The moon | The littledo glaug hed | tose esuch 
fines portand, The dishrana vay | vith The spoon. 


He gains a clue to the general 
purport of the inscription from the 
reiteration of the remarkable word 
THE, which he readily conjectures 
to mean ‘Gop,’ by comparison of 
the Greek Zheos. This assures 
him that it is a religious inscrip- 
tion. Covium he explains by a 


* An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. 
London. 
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comparison with Bivium and Tri- 
vium of the Latins, to be ‘a place 
where several roads meet.’ In THE 
Moon he discovers Deus Mundi. 
Regarding the tablet as probably 
recounting some sacrificial obla- 
tions, he interprets Hep by Hoedus, 
a kid, and Tose by Taurus, (Z'oru, 
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Umbrian), the exchange of s and r 
being notoriously common in the 
Italian languages. EsucH FINES 
PORTAND opens its own meaning 
with great ease from Greek and 
Latin ; namely, Esuch is év@, with- 
in ; the final guttural being some- 
times ad libitum in Greek (as 4 xz, 
ov ovys), though always van- 
ishing in Latin. Thus the three 
words are equivalent to Intra fines 
portand(a). The last word Spoon, 
is evidently o7ovéd:, libation. After 
thus roughly denoting the promi- 
nent words, we recur to the begin- 
ning. The record was likely to 
open with the name of the pious 
donor, who directed the double 
sacrifice of kid and bull, to be car- 
ried within the sacred limits. Mr. 
Brown acutely discovers in Cicero 
the name of Caius Heius or Heyus, 
a noble and wealthy citizen of 
Messina, who had a very ancient 
hereditary chapel, of great dignity. 
The first word of the inscription 
must surely contain this name. 
The second word, repeated, it seems, 
for energy, must contain the verb ; 
and no doubt expressed that 
‘Heyus bestowed.’ Mr. Brown, 
adopting a harsh process of deriva- 
tion from Huschke, imagines that 
DmpLe may be compounded of 
the Latin Dediand the Greek 6Ae, 
so that the exact sense is, ‘ Heyus 
gave willingly.’ The words FippLe 
and LirrLepo he resolves by the 
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samie process, the former into Fave 
and eA, the latter (or rather its 
element Little) into Lita—and 
6eko ; sO as to mean ‘favoured 
willingly’ and ‘wished as atone- 
ment.’ CaTAND he confesses to be 
obscure, and after a hesitating 
guess which would compare it with 
the Latin Quotannis, he ingeni- 
ously interprets it from xaravris to 
mean propitious. In PEDOVER he 
discovers the Latin root Ov-um, an 
egg, combined with the A£olic pre- 
position Peda, (olism we know 
to have prevailed in Italy), and the 
verbal termination -er, common in 
Umbrian. By learned quotations 
concerning ‘ the supper of Hecate,’ 
he establishes that the Deity was 
honoured by eggs at the cross-road, 
which confirms the interpretation 
of Covium, and justifies us in ren- 
dering PEDOVER, particeps ovi 
factus est. The termination of 
Littledo is satisfactorily explained 
from the Gothic, as being that of 
the perfect tense. On Giaue light 
is thrown from yAvkis, sweet, plea- 
sant. DisHRANA is beautifully re- 
solved by Greek into dis and paiva, 
as meaning ‘twice sprinkled,’ viz., 
by the blood of the two animals, 
Val is supposed tu be connected 
with the word JBea-tus, blessed, 
and Viru with Bd@pos, a trench. 
Thus, on the whole, we obtain the 
translation, 


Heyus gave willingly willingly. 

God (is) propitious, God (is) favourable, 

God partaker of eggs at the cross-road, God of the world. 
God chose kindly for atonement a kid (and) 

Bull, to be carried within the precincts. 

God, twice sprinkled, blesses the trench of divine libation. 


The satirist, in order to ridicule 
Huschke’s derivation of persklum 
in the Eugubine monument from 
precor, icxw and the termination 
-lum, has purposely given a far less 
specious interpretation than was 
open to him, of Diddle, Fiddle, and 
Littledo. In fact every reader will 
see that Fiddle might have been 
explained as Fidelis, so that the 
second line would be rendered 
‘God propitious, God faithful. — 
But enough of this. Before we con- 
clude, we shall express our opinion, 
whether any serious inferences can 


be drawn from this pleasant picce ; 
and if so, how far, and under what 
restrictions, 

Sir G. C. Lewis’s new work, on 
the Astronomy of the Ancients, is 
divisible into two nearly equal 


parts, very heterogeneous, ‘The 
first 255 pages are on Greek and 
Roman astronomy, down to 160 
A.D. In this portion the author 
treads on his own _ historical 
ground, and, like most other his- 
torians, is satisfied that his narra- 
tive is true. He does not profess 
to write as a mathematician, yet 
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he writes what might have been 
written by a mathematician. On 
the one hand, we certainly have 
no thought of controverting his 
statements, nor does he tempt a 
reviewer to oppose him; for no 
one can have less disposition to 
paradox, or is more devoted to un- 
pretending good sense, On the 
other hand, it is difficult to find in 
this plain, serviceable, elaborate, 
and learned narrative, any sa- 
lient points of interest to un- 
se readers ; so that, in fact, 
we have little to say about it. But 
the second part of the work, con- 
taining 260 pages, is almost en- 
tirely negative in its tendency. 
Whether he deals with Babylonian 
and Egyptian astronomy, with 
Egyptian or Assyrian _chrono- 
logy, with interpretation of ancient 
monuments, or with Phoenician 
navigation, the general conclusion 
which turns up on all sides, is, that 
there is no adequate ground for 
believing this and that on which 
learned men talk learnedly and 
argue absurdly. It is, collectively, 
a following out into the regions of 
the East the same principles of 
scepticism which the author had 
developed so elaborately in his two 
octavos concerning the Roman his- 
tory. In the same direction is the 
ingenious pamphlet concerning the 
application of Egyptological prin- 
ciples to English and French his- 
tory. To this whole subject then 
we propose at present especially 
to address aoniien It involves 
two widely different branches,— 
first, the criticism of ancient docu- 
ments which it is conceded that we 
understand ; secondly, the ques- 
tion whether we have attained a 
right understanding of them. In 
each, Sir Cornewall leans strongly 
to the sceptical side. 

Whatever conclusions may ulti- 
mately prevail, we cannot but 
think that his protest is on many 
grounds called for, and is of very 
wholesome tendency. To make 
the protest requires much moral 
courage, and must be wholly in- 
effectual unless it come from aman 
of undoubted learning. We do not 
wish to use an offensive word; but 
the aspect of things is as though a 
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clique of learned men, who play 
into one another’s hands by mutual 
praise, have for many years had 
the game too much to themselves. 
They often make enormous de- 
mands on our credulity, and they 
assume the high tone of science 
while dealing with what to others 
appears highly uncertain literature, 
We may date the latter assumption 
from 1847, at the British Asso- 
ciation, which then met at Oxford. 
By the great influence of the late 
Baron Bunsen, whom we cannot 
mention without respect and ho- 
nour, backed up as it was by the 
earnest and rightly intentioned in- 
fluence of the late Prince Consort, 
the men of literature for the first 
time succeeded in effecting an en- 
trance into that association for 
science. We by no means blame the 
very harmless and reasonable desire 
of using the opportunity, afforded 
by the meeting of so many intel- 
ligent men, to attract their atten- 
tion ; but we think that all the in- 
cident expenses should have been 
provided by a separate fund. In 
that year alone the Report of the 


Association was burdened by nearly 
two hundred closely printed pages, 
perhaps equivalent to three hun- 


dred and sixty pages of an Edin- 
burgh Review. Nearly a quarter of 
this was Bunsen’s elaborate essay 
on the light thrown on ethnology 
by the recent Egyptian researches. 
In the next year the first volume of 
his voluminous work on the Place 
of Eqypt in History, was laid before 
the British public, which threw 
some light on the new meaning 
which we are expected to put on 
science. On the linguistic part of 
that work we speak with the high- 
est respect. The results may be 
as uncertain as Sir Cornewall ap- 
pears to be convinced ; but there 
is no ambiguity, no shuffling, no 
veiling of atin in obscurity ; 
but a thoroughgoing effort to exhi- 
bit the vocabulary of the old 
Egyptian, with the sounds ex- 
pressed in European type. Yet the 
critical part of the book may well 
excite doubt and surmises in those 
who pretend only to broad and, it 
may be,superficial views. The first 
remarkable thing to us is the 
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totally new relative position which 
he assigns to chronology. In 
Greek and Roman researches (which 
Sir Cornewall will allow to be 
icropia, if they are not historia) we 
are accustomed to believe that 
early chronology is far less trust- 
worthy than early accounts of fact. 
That there was an era at which the 
separate towns of Attica, which 
previously had been petty inde- 
pendencies, coalesced into a single 
nation, probably Sir Cornewall and 
Mr. Grote will alike concede to us; 
and we hardly think they will treat 
us as very credulous for believing, 
until it is disproved, that the 
chieftain who effected this union 
was called Theseus ; yet we cannot 
pretend to know the date within 
two or three centuries. So the 
Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus 
was a great memorable historical 
fact; yet the date is very uncer- 
tain. Again, we are unable to 
doubt that there was an invasion 
of ancient Rome by a Sabine people, 
who had a different language and 
religion from that of the previous 
inhabitants, and that they suc- 
ceeded in imposing their religion 
and their political organization ; 
nor can we see that it is any crime 
against reason and historical sci- 
ence to believe that the chief 
Sabine legislator was called Numa. 
But again; we hold the date of 
Numa to be extremely uncertain, 
and of very little importance. But 
Bunsen, regarding the chronology 
of Greece before the Olympiads, 
and of Palestine before King Solo- 
mon, to be simply non-existent, 
looks to Egyptian chronology as 
likely to ‘impart a new element of 
vitality’ to the other national his- 
tories. Wethere find him to regard 
Champollion as having been led 
into ‘ a fatal error’ (p. 221) of seve- 
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these several schemes are . . 
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ral centuries by misunderstanding 
a remark of Syncellus (which no 
one before Bunsen understood) 
concerning the ‘Sothiac cycle of 
Manetho,’ Now, what have we 
received of Manetho to give so high 
value to his chronology? Certain 
dry lists of kings, all of which need 
to be corrected by Bunsen. The 
rocess is thus briefly indicated by 
1im (pp. 97, 98): ‘ Manetho’s histo- 
rical work comprised a period of 
3555 years .... The sums of the 
reigns in the individual dynasties 
make up considerably more than 
3555 years ; consequently (!) they 
were not all consecutive, but must 
some of them have been contem- 
porary.” When we find so learned 
and really able a man reason thus, 
we see that it is not superfluous for 
other learned men to write elabo- 
rately on the other side. Sir 
Cornewall has shown an exhaustive 
diligence, and has written with 
great force on this whole question. 
A few of his summaries, which are 
concise enough to quote, will have 
interest with the reader (p. 343) : 


According to the report of the priests 
to Herodotus, the divine dynasties go- 
verned Egypt for at least 5600 years; 
and these reigns were stated (Herod. ii. 
145) to have been the subject of contem- 
poraneous registration, not less than the 
subsequent human reigns. Jen, the first 
(human) king, and 330 wnnamed suc- 
cessors, reigned 10,320 years... and 
12 named kings from Moeris to Sethon, 
reigned 400 years. ... . 

Manetho gives to the divine and semi- 
divine dynasties a duration of 24,925 
) Eratosthenes enumerates 
38 Egyptian kings of Thebes, beginning 
with Menes. They reign 1076 years. .. 

The four schemes [of Herodotus, Ma- 
netho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus] har- 
monize in making Menes the first human 
king of Egypt, but they differ widely in 
the dates which they assign to him. . 


“* 


Herodotus, 2.0. 11,400. 
Manetho, i ae. 
Eratosthenes, ,, 2,600. 
Diodorus, 39 5000. 
Herodotus, 334 years. 
Manetho, Ih 5 
Eratosthenes, 28 __,, 
Diodorus, 92 5, 


Herodotus, 343. 
Manetho, 439. 
Diodorus, 470. 
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If we attempt to compare the names of 
the kings and to determine their mutual 
correspondence in the several lists, the 
discrepancy is still greater, and the con- 
fusion still more hopeless. . In the 
later period, subsequent to the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and in part even 


Herodotus. 


1. Moeris . «= ee &. #6 


Sesostyis . . © © © © e 
, Pheros. « - 
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Pokoms. 2. 2 8 se te 
Rhampsinitus .... . 
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6. Cheops. 
+, Chephren. 
8. Mycerinus. 
g. Asychis. 
10. Anysis. 
11. Sabacos. 
12. Sethon. 
13. Dodecarchy, 
14. Psammitichus. 
* mn * 
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later than the poems of Homer and the 
era of the Olympiads, this discrepancy is 
most remarkable. The nearest approach 
to agreement is between Herodotus and 
Diodorus; but how near that approach is 
will appear from the following :— 


Diodorus. 


1. Moeris. 

2. Interval of 7 generations. 

3. Sesodsis I. 

4. Sesodsis IT, 

5. Interval of numerous kings. 

6. Amasis. 

7. Actisanes, 

8. Mendes. 

g. Anarchy of 5 generations. 

10. Ceten or Proteus, 

11. Remphis. 

12. Interval of 7 generations, during 
which Nileus is king. 

13. Chemmis. 

14. Cephren. 

15. Mycerinus. 

16. Bocchoris. 

17. A long interval. 

18. Sebaco. 


19. Anarchy and dodecarchy. 
20. Psammitichus. 
* * ~ 


(P. 347.) These discordant schemes all profess to be derived from the same au- 


thentic source. 


They cannot be reconciled by any legitimate methods of criticism, 


and yet there is no satisfactory ground for preferring one to another. 


To ordinary men it might seem 
that the very last thing which can 
be elicited out of such sources is a 
trustworthy chronology. But there 
may have been a king Moeris, a 
king Cephren, a king Mycerinus. 
However dry and uninteresting to 
know merely their names, or to 
know that one dug a lake and two 
of them built pyramids, it still may 
be believed without folly or caprice; 
but to settle at what date, from 
such authorities, is surely a hope- 
less task. At the same time, Sir 
Cornewall produces abundant rea- 
sons for holding with a very loose 
hand many things currently re- 
ceived concerning early Egypt ; 
though we do not pretend always 
to know* rightly what the pro- 
fessed Egyptologists hold. He 
seems to be quite justified in say- 


ing (p. 351) that ‘the Egyptians 
did not permanently subjugate any 
eople beyond the valley of the 
Nile.’ The book of the Old Testa- 
ment itself is to us sufficient proof 
of this from the time of Moses 
downward. Moreover, if at any 
earlier period there had been a 
vermanent dominion of Egyptian 
<ings in Arabia, Asia, or the Cyre- 
naica, there would surely have been 
left numerous monuments similar 
to those of Egypt itself, instead of 
being, as now, quite isolated and 
exceptional. Their whole system 
of religion, their polity and organi- 
zation, appear to have been in- 
tensely local, and probably could 
not have been maintained at all 
when transplanted ; moreover, the 
aversion of the Egyptians to foreign 
contact and to the sea before the 


* A very calm judge, Mr. Kenrick, who has worked hard at the hieroglyphics, 
says (Egypt, vol. ii. p. 63),—‘The warlike expeditions of the Egyptian Kings xo 
doubt included Ionia, &c.;’ yet we cannot discover that he believed in any permanent 


extra-African dominion, even of Sesostris. 
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time of Psammetichus, is notorious, 
The exploits of Rameses or Sesos- 
tris may or may not have had some 
foundation of fact ; but we are un- 
able to believe more than that an 
Egyptian king temporarily over- 
ran part of Asia. 

The Assyrian chronology is 
hardly less vulnerable than that of 
Egypt. Few persons, we suppose, 
will consider it worth while to 
criticise such a table as the follow- 
ing from Berosus :— 

(Sir G. C. L., p. 401.) 
Kings of Assyria. 
reigned 36,000 years. 

” 10,800 92 

” 46,800 ,, 
43,200 5, 
64,800 ,, 
36,000 4, 
64,800 ,, 
36,000 
28, 800 
64,800 


Alorus 
Alaparus 
Amelon 
Ammenon 

. Amegalarus 
. Daonus 
Enedorachus 
. Amempsinus 
. Otiartes 
Xisuthrus 


” 
” 
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In fact, the only part of the tra- 
ditional account worthy of atten- 
tion, is the scheme of chronology 
from Nabonassar downward ; but 
there is a far deeper difficulty in 
the utter discord of ancient ac- 
counts as to all the most funda- 
mental points in the Assyrian 
Empire. Sir George C. Lewis, 
p. 419, says :-— 

The discordance between the accounts 
of the profane writers of antiquity re- 
specting the history of the Assyrian 
Empire is so great, that it is scarcely 
possible to institute any comparison be- 
tween them. They seem to relate to 
different countries, so rare are the points 


Berosus. Years. 


. Asordanus. .. . 8 
. Sammughes ... - - 
3. Sardanapalus'. . . . . 25 
. Navopolassar. . . ar 
§. Nabuchodrossor 43 
. Amilmarudoch . .. 2 
er. s 2 « ». © 
[Laborosoarchod, 9 months. ] 
. Nabodenus .. 


17 
. Cyrus . . « 
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his series belong to the Assyrian Empire. 
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Now, Berosus does not profess to give a merely Babylonian dynasty. The kings in 
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of agreement. They differ in the dura- 
tion of the Empire ; the time and mode 
of its foundation ; the time and mode of 
its overthrow ; the names of the kings, 
their acts, and the durations of their 
reigns. In this state of confusion and 
conflict, modern chronologists . . . have 
resorted to two contrivances. They have 
. - » supposed a double Assyrian Empire 
in relation to time,—an old and a new 
Empire : they have likewise supposed a 
double Assyrian Empire in relation to 
space,—one whose capital is Nineveh, 
another Empire whose capital is Babylon. 
Graut these hypotheses, and four discor- 
dant schemes of Assyrian history are 
provided each with a separate compart- 
ment. 


Sir Cornewall further argues 
that the modern harmonizers have 
no right to assume that the kings 
of the ‘ Astronomical Canon’ from 
Nabonassar to Cyrus are kings 
merely of Babylon, contempo- 
raneous with the kings of Assyria. 


This expedient [he says] is in the 
highest degree arbitrary ; for when a 
continuous line of kings terminating in 
Cyrus and the other kings of the Persian 
Empire is presented to us, the natural 
supposition is, that the predecessors of 
Cyrus were, like him, the sovereigns of a 
great Empire, and not the chieftains of a 
single city. It is, moreover, important 
to compare the last eight names before 
Cyrus in the list of Berosus and in the 
Astronomical Canon. The names 
Asordanus and Asaradinus nearly agree 
in sound, but the lengths of their reigns 
differ. In the seven next, the agreement 
of the years of the reigns is so close, that 
it cannot be fortuitous. The names of 
the kings likewise correspond closely in 
Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8. 


of 


Astro. Canon. 


Asaradinus  . 
Saosduchinus . 
Ciniladanus 

Nabopolassar 

Nabocolassar . 
Illoarudamus . 
Nericasolassar . 
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- Nabonadius 
o. Gyms . « s 


. . « It follows that the kings of the Canon 


cannot be considered as exclusively Babylonian kings. 


We are cages here to take one 
step in the direction of the critics 


He so far relaxes his general un- 


belief as to say (p. 428):— The 


whom Sir Cornewall is refuting. Astronomical Canon probably con- 
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tains authentic materials ; but it is 
a complete historical puzzle.’ If 
he admit thus much, and does not 
treat it as an arbitrary fabrication, 
the name Cyrus at the close proves 
something to us. Cyrus was son of 
Cambyses, a Persian: and it is 
notorious that Nebuchadnezzar 
was King of Babylon. The ordinar 
story, that Nineveh was captured, 
and its Empire divided between 
Medes and Babylonians in the time 
of Nabopolassar (if it be received), 
at once explains the Canon. For 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar, 
remaining kings of Babylon, were 
no longer subject to a suzerain at 
Nineveh, but became themselves 
suzerains to the greater part of the 
Assyrian Empire. As the name of 
Cyrus at the end of the list will 
never prove that the kings named 
above were Persians, and not Baby- 
lonians, much less will it prove 
that they were Assyrians, not Baby- 
lonians. On the other hand, Sar- 
danapalus is as notoriously Assyrian 
as Nebuchadnezzar was Babylonian: 
so too does Asordanus seem to be 
the Biblican Assyrian King Esar- 
haddon. A Sardanapalus is reputed 
to be the last King of Nineveh, 
The Canon therefore, primd facie, 
gives a list of successive Emperors, 
without distinction of lineage or 
capital city. The earlier emperors, 
down to Sardanapalus inclusive, 
reigned at Nineveh; those from 
Nabopolassar to Nabonedus, at 
Babylon; but Cyrus at Shushan 
and Pasargade. If it be asked 
why the Canon runs up only to 
Nabonassar, we of course cannot 
answer: yet the conjecture is not 
unreasonable, that a more accurate 
computation of time began from 
this king, as with the Greeks from 
the Olympiads. 

Sir G. C. Lewis certainly will not 
claim originality for his scepticism 
of these Assyrian and Egyptian 
reigns: in fact, we believe it is not 
too much to say that thirty or forty 
years ago they were treated as quite 
worthless to history. But his able 
and racy exposition of the facts 
has a freshness, fulness, and vigour 
which make it completely ltis own, 
His summary stands thus concern- 
ing the Assyrian question (p. 431): 
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Like the Egyptian chronology, the 
Assyrian chronology comes down to us in 
the shape of divergent lists of kings, 
dissociated from history ; and these are 
subjected by modern critics to a free and 
discretionary treatment, in which names 
and numbers go for little. . . . In 
general, atu that is recorded of an 
Assyrian king is his name and the length 
of his reign. It is easy to identify him 
with another king, either better known 
or equally unknown : and if the reigns 
differ in length, to alter the text, or to 
suppose that the father admitted the son 
to a share of his power during the latter 
part of his life, and that this concurrent 
period is omitted in one statement and 
included in the other. Voltaire said that 
etymology is a science in which con- 
sonants go for little, and vowels for no- 
thing. It may in like manner be said 
that chronology, as treated by the re- 
storers of Assyrian and Egyptian an- 
tiquity, is a science in which numbers go 
for little, and names for nothing. 


The illustrations in detail fully 
bear out this cutting remark. We 
do not see how to deny that the 
inquirers into the singular docu- 
ments of antiquity, whom Sir 
Cornewall writes professedly to 


disparage, damage their cause ex- 
tremely by making any effort to 
elicit a trustworthy basis out of 
such materials, Let them be satis- 
fied with learning, as a basis to 
build upon, that such and such were 
old Egyptian or Assyrian names of 
kings: for this may Se of immense 
importance. If four or five writers 
had given fragmentary accounts of 
the English dynasties, all incon- 
sistent, a future student might yet 
reasonably believe on their joint 
authority that Edward, Henry, 
William, Alfred, had been names 
of English kings; and if such 
names occurred in a number of 
Latin royal documents, after Latin 
was a lost language, he might have 
obtained a valuable clue to interpre- 
tation. If one of them began, In 
tertio anno regni regis Hdwardi, 
and another began, In guarto anno 
regni regis Henrici, a future deci- 
pherer—though of very moderate 
powers, and quite unaware of being 
a genius—from the mere knowledge 
that Edward and Henry were 
names of English kings, might 
guess rightly at the outline of the 
I 
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meaning; for the similarity of 
sound between regni and regis 
would suggest to him that it meant 
‘kingship of the king, and the 
contrast of tertio and quarto would 
mark ordinal numbers referring to 
the year of the reign. This would 
make him believe that anno meant 
year ; after which he would be sure 
that Jn was a preposition, of sense 
clear enough. The apposition of 
only two clauses will thus often 
suffice to suggest a reasonable in- 
terpretation ; but of course, after 
this, a verification is needed. If, 
then, after the student had got thus 
far, he had met a third, and even 
a fourth document opening in 
nearly the same way (suppose, ‘ In 
quinto anno regis Gulielmi, where 
regni is dropped), he would in- 
stantly feel that he has the key for 
understanding it. Nevertheless, as 
yet he knows nothing of quinto, 
quarto, tertio, except that they are 
ordinals ; and cannot yet determine 
whether their common ending -o is 
the mark of a ease, or, as in Italian, 
an ordinary ending of nouns in 
every case. But on further com- 
aring Ldwardi, Henrici, Gulielmi, 
S would justly infer that the final 
~+ was a mark of the genitive: 
for the genitive sense is needed, 
and there is no particle to express 
it. Instantly,this conjecture would 
be confirmed by the word regni, 
which is also in -i, On the other 
hand, since regis stands before 
Henrie, &c., he would presage that 
in regis the -is is a mark of the 
genitive, and that the nouns of the 
language differ one from another in 
declension. On the other hand, if 
regis had always followed the name, 
as ‘regni Henrici regis, the in- 
ference would be invalid, until it 
were known whether a word in 
apposition follows our western law 
of concord. Yet the above single 
illustration will suffice to show the 
rapid and decisive results which a 
decipherer may deduce from the 
smallest beginning, if the materials 
are large, and favourable by their 
homogeneity and formal repeti- 
tions, 
We cannot disguise from our- 
selves that Sir Cornewall, with his 
immense grasp of learning, takes 
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very limited views of this whole 
subject. He seems to have been 
unduly prejudiced against the re- 
search by the logical weaknesses to 
be often expected from enthusiasts, 
Who will spend his best intellect 
and valuable hours for months or 
years on a study, if he has not an 
enthusiasm ?—and who can make 
discoveries without excitement and 
some elation? It is not by plod- 
ding and consecutive reasoning 
alone that discovery goes on: sheer 
guesses, one after another, are 
made, and are discarded on proof 
of error, until at last one is found 
of which the inquirer finds no dis- 
proof. If one, and only one, hypo- 
thesis has stood the test, the mere 
negative fact is of weight with 
him ; but he cannot hope that it 
will weigh with a reader: he is 
therefore tempted to snatch at 
secondary evidence, which is no 
evidence at all. Mommsen has ex- 
plained the word herest in Osean to 
mean voluerit, and it appears every 
way probable ; but when he refers 
to the Greek aipéw as equivalent, 
he adds nothing to the argument, 
and does but atford to an incredu- 
lous reader something to smile or 
carp at. Sir Cornewall deals with 
the whole question @ priori (pp. 
378, 9), in a manner to which we 
cannot assent. He says it is a 
necessary condition for the intelli- 
gibility of a language that it have 
been preserved unbroken, as Latin 
and Greek have been ; but that if 
the Basque were to become extinct 
and its eslenasion and grammars 
lost, nothing could recover it. He 
yroceeds to insist, that the received 
ome for deciphering a secret alpha- 
bet presuppose that the language 
is understood, and that we know 
the comparative frequency of cer- 
tain words in it. This process, he 
adds, if the document be long, is 
almost infallible: but it does not 
determine the meaning of a single 
word. ‘The united ingenuity of 
the most skilful decipherers in 
Europe could not throw’ [ic., has 
not been able (1?) to ar any light 
upon an Etruscan or Lycian in- 
scription, or interpret a single sen- 
tence of the Eugubine tables.’ 
Conceding for a moment the truth 
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of the last sentence, we should say 
that the whole argument takes z 
very partial view of the conditions 
of the problem. He has unfairly 
taken the Basque language as his 
illustration, but we claim to take 
another. Suppose all the languages 
of modern France to be totally 
lost, and that Italians tried to ex- 
plain inscriptions, some in classical 
French, others in the Provengal 
dialect, others in the Breton, They 
would quickly understand nume- 
rous words of the Parisian tongue, 
but be sorely puzzled by others. 
It would soon appear that the Pro- 
vencal was intelligible, where the 
Parisian was not; and (we say it 
under correction) it may reasonably 
be believed, that enough would be 
made out of it to enrich the student 
with a new store of Provengal 
words, furnished by the inscrip- 
tions. These might in turn aid to 
explain passages of the Parisian 
French, until the conjunctions and 
other apparatus of grammar were 
fully cleared up. After this, if the 
documents were numerous and 
favourable, there is no reason & 
priort Wuy the inscriptions should 
remain unintelligible, though many 
isolated words would still be known 
by conjecture only, the materials 
being never extensive enough to 
verify every thing. Just so, we 
have numerous Homeric words 
known only by conjecture, since 
the links of tradition were not 
complete. But thirdly, as to the 
Breton inscriptions, they would 
no doubt be as great a riddle 
to the modern Italians, as the 
Etruscan are to the most learned : 
nevertheless, if any one who had 
full mastery of the Welsh addressed 
himself to the Breton, no one has 
a right to say that he might not 
succeed, We have not yet got any 
clue to the Etruscan. Perhaps we 
never shall; but this cannot be 
decided & priori. If we knew fully 
all the languages of the Caucasus, 
they might, or they might not, aid 
us. We fully admit that the 
Basque, once lost, would probably 
be lost for ever ; because we know 
of no other language at all like it, 
But the main point, which Sir 
Cornewall entirely sets aside; is, 
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that—never mind by what wild 
guesses you solve your riddle—if 
your materials are large, you can 
always know whether it be truly 
solved or not. It is true that the 
Greek and Latin have come to us 
by an unbroken tradition; but if 
all evidence of this fact were lost, 
it would not impair our certainty 
that we understand these lan- 
guages. We have the evidence in 
the things themselves. Sir Corne- 
wall, as in history, so here also 
immoderately runs down internal 
evidence, 

There is nothing like a real ex- 
ample. The pamphlet on Hey- 
diddle-diddle seems intended to 
ridicule Mommsen and others for 
their Oscan and Umbrian labours, 
Let us speak a little of the Oscan, 
Its traditions are almost wholly 
lost. We will suppose that we set 
out from three petty facts concern- 
ing it:—1. Livy says that Mediz 
tuticus was the title of the chief 
magistrate of Campania; 2. Paulus 
Diaconus informs us that the 
Oscans said Pitpit for Quidquid. 
3. Festus explains Petorrita, a 
four-wheeled carriage, as probably 
derived from the Oscan word Petor, 
four, if not from the Gaulish. The 
second fact, to one acquainted with 
the phenomena of Greek dialects, 
instantly leads to a valuable con- 
clusion. We may be certain that 
in the place of Quis, Qui, Quum, 
Quando, Quem, we shall find words 
in Oscan which vary from these 
chiefly by having P in place of Qu. 
Next, since in Petor for Quatuor 
we have the same phenomenon as 
in Pitpit for Quidquid, we make 
sure that (just as in the relation of 
Welsh to Irish, or of Greek to 
Latin) the Oscans must have said 
also something like Pempe or Pente 
for Quinque. This is instantly 
confirmed by the name Pontius 
among the Samnites, which we now 
see is the same as Quintius of the 
Latins, and that Ponti is likely to 
be the more exact word. Further, 
we generalize from the above, by 
inferring, that the Oscan is, in the 
vague sense, Indo-European, and 
will be likely to retain words which 
run through this group of lan- 
guages, such as est for ‘ls,’ Start- 
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ing from this miserably small be- 
ginning, let us take up the Bantian 
inscription and examine some of 
its clauses, We must premise that 
the words on the tablet are sepa- 
rated from one another by a point 
(which we request Johannes 
Brownius to remember) ; and at in- 
tervals larger spaces are left, as if 
to denote division of paragraphs. 
Moreover, not only is the word 
Meddis several times found in it, 
but Prumeddixud, Senateis, Censtur, 
and the abridgments Pr. Q. which 
seem to be the Latin Praetor, 
Quaestor. These are @ prior 
reasons for believing it to be a 
political inscription. (It will pre 
sently appear that Censtur does 
mean Censor). Observe also that 
we infer the preposition #ru=Pro, 
from the word Prumeddix—Pro- 
praetor: and we see that the lan- 
guage admits of composition, un- 
like to the Hebrew and Arabic. 
Let it further be remembered, that 
a law or edict is likely to have the 
phrase, ‘If any one, very fre- 
quently. Such topics, and their 
aid to interpretation, appear quite 
to have escaped Sir Cornewall. 
From the tablet we first extract :— 
*Suae pis contrud exer fefacust — 
Pis must be Quis, as we have seen: 
surely then swae pis means ‘sive 
quis,’ or ‘si quis.’ If so, the termi- 
nation -ust marks a verbal tense, 
being derived from est. This at 
once gives us a rendering: ‘ Si(ve) 
quis contra haec fecerit ; and we 
see that the reduplicate fefa of the 
verb follows legitimate Indo-Euro- 
pean analogies, and final ¢ of exeic 
is as in Haec, Illuc, Well: this is 
but a guess. Like other guesses, 
it needs to be verified. Let us 
proceed farther. On looking 
through the document, we find swae 
pis to recur very often, and to be 
uniformly followed at a short dis- 
tance by a word ending in -st, 
sometimes in immediate connexion, 
as: ‘Suae pis pertemest pruter 
pam’... which it is not very wild 
to render, ‘Si quis pertigerit (or 
attinuerit) ultra quam.’... Here 
Pam answers to Quam, as it ought ; 
but Pruter retains its P, asin Ionic 
Greek mporépw (further), if it be not 
Latin Praeter, Again, we have 
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Pruter pam medicat inom didest, 
which (to jump at the sense of inom) 
might mean ‘Praeterquam (or 
Ultra quam) magistratus ei dederit,’ 
Here we see Didest is to Dederit, 
as Fefacust was to Fecerit. Pre- 
sently, we observe, Pod pis dat ; 
which must mean ‘Quod’ (or 
Quando) quis dat, if Didest mean 
Dederit, Again: Pr. censtur Ban- 
sae [nep fu] id; net, suae Q. fust, 
nep censtor fuid, nei, suae Pr. fust. 

We fear our Latin reader will 
hardly believe his own accomplish- 
ments, when we tell him—so great 
progress has he made in Oscan 
under our teaching,—that he is 
competent to judge of the conjec- 
tural reconstruction of the letters 
here lost, For, first, swae Q. fust, 
must mean, ‘Sive quaestor fuerit ; 
which gives us the root /u equally 
with £s-t, and shows us the predi- 
cate placed before the copula verb, 
as in Latin. Next, fuid must be 
the fuat of Plautus, equivalent to 
Sit, so that nep censtur fuid means, 
‘Ne censor sit ; and Nei—nep, are 
a double negative. Evidently then 
for [ 7 we rightly read nep 
Juid ; and the sense is: ‘ Let not 
the Praetor be (also) Censor of 
Bantia’ (observe, the genitive Ban- 
sae precisely like Latin; if indeed 
it be not Censor at Bantia) ; ‘ nor, 
whether he be Quaestor, let him 
not be Censor, nor (yet) whether he 
be Praetor.’ This clause of the law 
is against plurality of offices, Is 
all this indeed a dream ? 

But we have not invested all of 
our capital! We are forgetting 
the adjective tuticus, Medix tuti- 
cus: what is it? Praetor urbanus? 
or perhaps Arbiter publicus, as the 
old title of the Roman dictator 
was Magister populi. The termi- 
nation -icus is just like Latin and 
Greek, and suggests that the ele- 
ment ¢wt means Populus or Urbs. 
Will anyone scoff at our connect- 
ing it with the old German word 
for People, whence Zeutones is 
generally derived, as well as 
‘Tedesco and Deutsch? Be that as 
it may, we find on the Bantian 
tablet, Paei eizeis fust, pae anceansto 
Just, toutico estud, which Momm- 
sen (whether he was first, we 
know not) renders ‘quod ejus 
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fuerit, qui incensus fuerit, publi- 
cum esto? whatever belongs to 
the man, who has neglected to be 
registered, let it be confiscated.— 
Is the reader still sceptical? We 
have not space to reason any 
longer, but we will write down a 
few more bits of translation, ob- 
serving that so many of the lines are 
broken at one end, as to destroy 
hope of full interpretation without 
new materials, 

Pon censtur Sansae [read Bansae] 
tautam [sic] censazet, pis ceus Ban- 
tins fust, censamur . . . Quum cen- 
sor Bansae populum censebit, quis- 
quis civis Bantinus fuerit, cen- 
seatur. ... Here we have tautam 
where we expect towtam. In an- 
other place occurs’ pous touto dei- 
vatuns, quibus populus dividunt,— 
according to Mommsen. The ac- 
cusative in -am and before the 
verb, the future in -zet, for -bit will 
be noticed ; also the passive sub- 
junctive (!) in -amur for -eatur, the 
plural in -wns, for Latin -unt, 
Attic -ovo.: again the nomina- 
tives in -is and us, pis ceus = quis- 
quis.civis. Can any one read thus 
much, and deny that we are learn- 
ing something ? 

Pr, suae Praefucus pod post exac 
Bansae fust, swae pis op eizois. .. . 
Praetor sive Praefectus quando 
post hac Bantiae fuerit, sive quis 
apud eos . . . [Suae is here Sive, 
not Si. Zizois seems to be abla- 
tive, as in Greek rap’airois. | 

n suae pis cone meddis moltaum 
herest, moltaum licitud ;—et sive 
quis eum magistratus multare 
voluerit, multare liceto ;— Here 
wne adds ¢ to eum, as in the istunc, 
lune of comedy ; and the position 
of the words is just like Latin. It 
1s, we admit, mere guesswork to 
say that moltawm means ‘ multare,’ 
and that -auwm final marks the 
infinitive; yet it is a valuable 
guess, So again, ni hipid, ne ha- 
beat (compare fuid, fuat). Again: 
Suae pis contrud exeic pruhipust, 
where we would not render the last 
word ‘ prohibuerit’ with Mommsen, 
but ‘sive quis contra haec prae- 
ceperit, praeripuerit, Pas ex 
auscen ligis scriftas set, ne phim pru- 
hipid mais xcolois X nesimois : 
cujus id eddem lege (gen.) scriptum 
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sit, necubi praecipiat plus jugeri- 
bus decem optimis. Several words 
here are uncertain, yet we see 
mais = majus, and the ablative in 
-ois, (like Greek) to express ‘ than’ 
after the comparative. Our final 
quotation shall show the Oscan 
words for four and five ; petiropert, 
neip mais pomtis ; quatuor tenus () 
neve magis quinque. 

So much will suffice to show 
that the interpreters of Italian 
inscriptions do not (collectively) 
deserve to be satirized ; and that 
(when the materials are tractable) 
rapid, numerous, and important 
results may be deduced, concern- 
ing a language which Sir G. C. 
Lewis will admit to be ‘dead’ in 
the strictest sense. The Bantian 
tablet is perhaps intrinsically the 
most useful relic of Oscan, but it 
is more broken than that of Abella. 
From these two sources chiefly, a 
pretty complete set of demonstra- 
tive and relative pronouns is made 
out, and un the whole much gram- 
matical information. 

In the Umbrian, we confess our- 
selves to be scholars less than 
forty-eight hours old, and our 
knowledge of what others have 
done is limited to what we find in 
Lepsius’s edition of the inscrip- 
tions (1841), which has little be- 
yond a few grammatical remarks, 
As far as we have yet been able to 
find, he only translates two short 
sentences that are essentially dif- 
ferent, yet we do not see how any 
reasonable person can doubt their 
substantial correctness. The end- 
less reiterations of the Litany give 
a great facility for analysis up to 
a certain point, but trouble one by 
an apparent vacillation as to spel- 
ling, and an arbitrary omission of 
final m. Besides, there is (if the 
deciphering be correct) a real un- 
certainty of pronunciation as to, 
r, rs, $; comparable to that of pp 
ps in old and new Attic. Having 
made a clean breast as to our own 
recent ignorance of the subject, 
we may amuse the reader by add- 
ing, that on casting our eyes on 
the Litany for the first time, we 
could not resist the conviction that 
we understood much of it! and 
this, though the words are in vast 
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majority wholly un-Latin and new. 
For instance, it reiterates the for- 
mula, Di Grabovie, tiom subokau. 
That Di Grahovie is the vocative 
appellation of a god, is certain : we 
have in like manner Juve Grabovie, 
Marte Grabovie. How then can 
we help understanding the words 
quoted, to mean, Deus Praevalide, 
te veneramur ; or, tibi supplicamus ? 

Not to occupy the reader too 
much with details in which his 
enthusiasm may lag behind ours, 
we will here only add that the pro- 
fessed students of such remains are 
of two classes. The one sort may 
have suggestive genius, but they 
are careless to verify; and per- 
haps snatch more at the material 
knowledge, the (so-called) histo- 
rical facts to be suddenly gathered, 
than at the more subtle and spiri- 
tual truth inherent in the forms of 
language. They would have us 
believe, that a storehouse of new 
information concerning empires or 
religion is suddenly open ; and are 
not always free from secondary 
influences and motives, which 
seem to tinge their scientific zeal. 
The other ¢lass, like—(but we 


shrink from the quasi-judicial pro- 


cess of commending some and 
omitting other names)— are as 
patient and thoroughgoing as they 
are ingenious ; and are fully aware 
that however valuable is the guess, 
to guess well falls far short of 
proof. But we fancy we hear some 
disciple of Sir Cornewall coldly 
reply: ‘Truly said; and proof is 
impossible.” To this we demur: 
nay, against this we protest; as 
palsying effort. Where materials 
are very narrow and imperfect, no 
single mind, we admit, nay, and 
no co-operation of mutually con- 
scious minds, can give verification ; 
nevertheless, it may possibly be 
had from the coinciding results of 
minds working separately. The 
public believed that a true cunei- 
form alphabet was made out, when 
it learned that Major Rawlinson 
had arrived substantially at Las- 
sen’s results in entire ignorance 
of Lassen’s labours. When the 
Asiatic Society requested four stu- 
dents separately to translate the 
inscription called that of Tiglath- 
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pileser, it showed itself fully to 
understand in what quarter we 
are to look for verification. The 
result was far from satisfactory ; 
but it may hereafter be improved, 
if students become more numerous, 

If only two, working quite sepa- 
rately, were to alight on the same 
translation of words wholly un- 
known—as, if a second person were 
(as we above) to render the often 
reiterated formula of the Umbrian 
Litany, ‘ Deus Praevalide, tibi sup- 
ylicamus’—every one will see how 
high probability of truth this would 
carry. 

In what serious sense then can 
we accept the clever satire which 
we set forth in the opening? against 
what class of critics is it justly 
directed? First and chiefly, against 
interpreters like the Rev. Mr. 
Forster, whom (strange to say) it 
seems to patronize in its closing 
paragraph. A gentleman finds 
marks in the rocks of Mount Sinai; 
he makes out of them analphabet so 
as to satisfy himself, though others 
contend that he reads in a wrong 
direction. The language is wholly 
unknown, as are its relations to 
other tongues, The subjects of 
the inscriptions are equally un- 
known, and they are very short; 
yet the interpreter comes out with 
a perfect interpretation by a process 
which no one but himself under- 
stands, and which has no pretence 
to verification. A similar case is 
that of the late Dr. Donaldson, 
who fluently translated the two 
celebrated lines of the Agyllan 
pottery by the help (as he says) of 
the Scandinavian languages, with- 
out condescending to establish & 
prort what Agylla, a Pelasgian 
colony, had to do with Scandinavia, 
nor pretending that @ posteriori 
any confirmation existed, or ima- 
gining any test of the truth. A 
third instance is in Grotefend’s 
headlong omniscience concerning 
Oscan and Umbrian, which Lepsius 
has calmly and keenly reproved. 
Yet Grotefend did good service by 
his original guesses concerning the 
cuneiform character ; nor would we 
discourage the mental activity of 
any man as long as he is sincerely 
seeking for truth, and is not led 
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astray by vanity into mendacious 
yretensions. It is not needful 
Coe to expose the unfairness of 
Heydiddlediddle in imagining an 
English ditty to be found inscribed 
in Bruttia; 1t suffices to say, that 
the extreme shortness of the piece 
makes all verification of guesses, 
however good, obviously impos- 
sible. Had it been longer, it 
would have refuted the inter- 
preter. ; 

We might weary our readers if 
we proceeded to dwell,as we should 
wish in this connexion, on parts 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s labours, 
which we do not profess to know 
further than from some of his own 
publications. Our readers may not 
all be aware of the great length of 
the Persian inscription at Behistun. 
Any one who reads it in English 
type, especially if acquainted with 
the Greek grammar, may see at 
once that its translator, whatever 
his possible mistakes, is treading 
on firm ground, and has correctly 
interpreted so many and important 
words, that a tolerably complete 
interpretation is within reach of 
ordinary minds, advancing by 
routine. The Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian inscriptions are now a vast 
mass; but until they are all con- 
verted into English type, Western 
scholars cannot deal with them: 
moreover, the students must be very 
few. Those students therefore 
have no claim to be surprised, 
much less to be angry, if we, the 
many, who are thoughtful, yet 
necessarily ignorant of their lore, 
have uncomfortable misgivings 
that they are going much too fast. 
We have a very high opinion of 
Dr. E. Hincks’ acuteness, and a 
keen relish for some of the results 
which he brings out ; but we were 
put out of breath by an able paper 
of his concerning the language of 
Accad, communicated a few years 
back to the British Association. 
He therein tells us that the Acca- 
dites are the people from whom 
the Assyrians mast their art of 
writing, which is syllabic, not 
alphabetical ; that ample materials 
now exist for unravelling their 
language by means of the Assyrian; 
and he gives us specimens of its 
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relation to Greek, Latin, and San- 
scrit. This comes to us as wonder- 
ful, side by side with the vast dis- 
crepancies between the four inter- 
preters of Tiglath-pileser's monu- 
ment. In order that these studies 
should be put upon a safe basis, 
they must be more brought out 
into the light of criticism. We do 
not speak of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion, but of the other documents, 
enormous as they are in mass. 
Two processes may be suggested 
concerning them, which (if the 
present distresses pass off and 
prosperity return) might be sup- 
ported by special subscription if 
the thing were taken up by influ- 
ential persons. One process, the 
more expensive and perhaps the 
less widely useful, would be, to 
produce by photography dimi- 
nished facsimiles of all the docu- 
ments, carefully arranged and 
numbered for reference according 
to their locality. The other, which 
would allure ten times as many 
persons to the study, is—to print 
the same in European types so 
selected that one of our types (or 


one syllabic combination) shall 


uniformly denote one, and one 
only, native character. For charac- 
ters which are supposed to be 
abbreviations, or to represent ideas 
not words, arbitrary signs must be 
used, In regard to Egyptian, if 
this cannot be done generally, let 
it be done as far as it can, or in 
those documents which best admit 
it. Weconfess disappointment and 
annoyance, that when Bunsen laid 
before the public a very, thick 
volume laden with disquisition, 
containing also a considerable and 
important vocabulary of Egyptian, 
he gave us no single page by which 
we could judge for ourselves on 
what basis the great fabric rests, 
That Coptic has been a most valu- 
able aid, we cannot doubt; nor 
does Sir Cornewall move us by 
showing that different inquirers 
assign to it different degrees of 
importance. Thesamephenomenon 
would appear, if several critics 
wrote on the amount of aid given 
by Latin to the interpretation of 
Oscan. But in any case, as Coptic 
is undoubtedly the modern off- 
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spring of Egyptian, the case of 
Etruscan, which has no offspring, 
or of the Basque, if that were to 
be lost, is no fit parallel, 

The want of materials accessible 
to common critics, is that which 
creates an uneasy suspicion that all 
is not sound in these remarkable 
investigations. Add to this, that 
no new light is shed on history 
proportional to the pretensions. 
Ve do not forget (and we invite 
Sir Cornewall to reflect on it), that 
the Persian inscription at Behistun 
at once developed the fact that 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, had to 
re-conquer the Empire for the 
Persians. Mr. Grote, deviating 
from all previous historians, had 
already pronounced that this was 
the true interpretation of Hero- 
dotus ; that the Medes had revolted 
against the Persian dynasty, and 
the whole Empire was in confusion. 
In profound ignorance that Mr. 
Grote maintained this, or that it 
could be made out from Herodotus, 
tawlinson brought out from Da- 
rius’s own avowal the same fact in 
a still stronger form. So much we 
say that we may not appear totally 
to disparage the historical value of 
these monuments. Yet, in fidelity 
to truth, we must add a few words, 
which we fear will be very exaspe- 
rating to orientalists, who would 
read history from courtly records 
and royal pictures. Let us throw 
a part of our odium on a highly 
intelligent gentleman, who many 
years ago was British Ambassador 
at the Court of Teheran: for he it 
was that first made us incredulous, 
He stated that every year the 
Court historian solemnly read out 
to the king and to the assembled 
divan, a record of the events of the 
past year, which always consisted 
in a glorification of the sovereign 
and of his prosperity. If we can 
trust our memory of a distant con- 
versation, he said that the events 
of the Perso-Russian war figured 
as Persian successes. But of one 
thing we are sure, and assert it 
positively: He attested to us that 
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the free gifts sent by the King of 
England to the King of Persia in 
the way of compliment, were all 
recorded by the historian as tribute; 
so that if a future inquirer had no 
other knowledge of the history 
than these documents might give, 
he would suppose the Empire of 
Persia in the nineteenth century to 
have included the distant island of 
Britain. What reason have we to 
suppose the sculptorial or pictorial 
Court historian in ancient Assyria 
or Egypt to have been a whit more 
truthful than those of modern 
Persia? Bunsen and Niebuhr, as 
pany as Sir G. C. Lewis, 
elieve the early military history 
of Rome to be a tissue of false- 
hood. Was oriental royalty sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere more 
favourable to truth than Italian 
aristocracy ? 

We cannot read Sir H. Rawlin- 
son’s translation of the deeds of a 
certain Assyrian King (he will 
forgive our not remembering a 
name the pronunciation of which 
has been several times largely 
changed) without intense distrust ; 
distrust, not of the interpreter, but 
of the record itself. Evidently it 
was the duty of the recorder, year 
by year, to say something to the 
king’s glory. The monotony of 
his work betrays its origin, when 
every year he crosses the river and 
conquers a new people. As for 
pictures, we should as soon believe 
that a king was three times the 
height of common men, because 
he is so painted, as believe in his 
conquests over red-haired Scythians 
and vast negro nations, because a 
money represents a troop of them 

rought to him in chains, or a 
string of animals ushering in the 
ao of Africa. Caligula is not 
the sole Emperor who has cele- 
brated imaginary triumphs. We 
need to see the disasters of an 
empire carved in stone by order of 
its king before we aecept such 
monuments as a faithful source of 
knowledge concerning its foreign 
relations, 





